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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 



CHAPTER X. 



ON SYMPATHY AND SENSIBILITY. 
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HE artlefsf 'cxpreffiotts' <)f 'lympatKy and 
fenfibilityin childtdnikf^.peiquliarijr pleafing; 
people who, in theit^omilfcrcfe'with the world, 
have been difgufted and deceived by falfehood 
and affectation, liften with delight to the genu- 
ine language of nature. Thofe who have any 
intereft in the. education of children have yet a 
higher fenfe of pleafure in obferving fymptoms 
of their fenfibility 3 they anticipate the future 
virtues which early fenfibijity feems certainly 
to promife ; the future happinefe which thefe 
virtues will diffufe. Nor are they unfupported 
by philofophy in thefe fanguine hopes. No 
theory was ever developed with more ingenious 
Vol. ir. B 
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elegance, than that which deduces all our mo* 
ral fentiments from fympathy. The direft in* 
fluence of fympathy upon all focial beings is 
fufficiently obvious, and we immediately per- 
ceive its neceffary connexion with compaffion, 
friendfhip, and benevolence ; but the fubjeft 
becomes more intricate when we are to analyfe 
^ our fenfe of propriety and juftice ; of merit and 
demerit; ofgratitudeandrefentment^ felf-com- 
placency or remorfe; ambition and fliame*. 

We allowi ■•without hefitatiofti that a being 
deftitute of fymp^^y;dofyl<J' neVer have any of 
thefe feelings, '-^hS muft- <i>hfdquently be inca* 
pable of all intercdurfe with fociety ; yet we 
muft at the fame time perceive, that a being 
endowed with the moft exquifite fympathy rauftt 
without the affiftance and education of reafon, 
be, if not equally incapable of focial intercourfe, 
far more dangerous to the happinefs of fociety. 
A perfon governed by fympathy alohe muft be 
influenced by the bad as well as by the good 
paflions of others j he muft feel refentment with 
the angry man ^ hatred tvith the malevolent > 

« '^ Adam Sim(b« 
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^ealoufy with the jealous i and avarice with the 
mJfer : the more lively his fympathy with thefe 
painful feelings, t!ie greater muft be his niifery ; 
the inofe forcibly he is impelled to a£^ion by 
this fympathetic inflilencej the greater, proba-^ 
bly, muft be his imprudence and his guilt. 
Let lis ^ven fuppofe a being capable of fympa- 
thifing only with the beft feelings of his fellow- 
creatures, ftilli without the direftion of reafon ^ 
he would be a nuifance in the world ; his pity 
would flop the hand, and overturn the balance! 
of juftice ; his love would be as dangerous as 
his pity ; his gratitude would exalt his bene- 
fa£lor at the expenee of the whole human racei 
his fympathy with the rich, the prolperous, the 
great, and the fortunate, would be fo fudden^ 
and fo violent, as to leave him no time for re- 
fle€iion upon the corifequences of tyranny, or 
the miferies occafioned by monopoly. Nd time 
for refle£fion, did we fay ? We forgot that we 
were fpeaking of a being deftitute of the reafon- 
ing faculty ! Such a beihgj no matter what his 
Virtuous fympathies might be, muft aft either 
like a naadman of a fool. On fympathy we 
B2 
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cannot depend either for the correftnefs of a 
man's moral fentiments, or for the fteadinefs of 
his moral conduft. It is very common to talk 
of the excellence of a perfon's heart, of the 
natural goodnefs of his difpofition ; when thefe 
expreflions diftinftly mean any thing, they muft 
refer to natural fympathy, or a fuperior degree 
of fenfibility. Experience, however, does not 
teach us, that fenfibility and virtue have any 
certain connexion with, each other. No one 
pan read the works of Sterne, , or of Roufleau, 
without believing thefe men to have been en- 
*dowed with extraordinary fenfibility ; yet who 
wouFd propofe their conduft in life as a model 
for imitation? That .quick nefs of fympathy 
with prefent objects of diftrefs, which conftf- 
tutes qprnpoffion, is ufually -thought a virtue, 
but it is a Airtue frequently found in perfons of 
abandoned character. . 

" Should any one of us,^^ fays Mandeville*, 
*^ be locked up in a ground room, where in a 
^* yard joining to it there was a thriving good- 
•* humoured child at play, of two or three years 

♦ Effay upon Charity Schools. 
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^ old, fo near us that through the grates of the ' 
** window we could alnroft touch it with our 
*^ hands 5 and if, whilft we took delight in the 
*' harmlefs diverfion, and imperfeft prattle, of 
** the innocent babe, a nafty^ overgrown fow 
" fhould come in upon the child, fet it a fcream- 
*^ ing, and frighten it out of its wits ; it is na- 
** tural to. think that this would make us un- 
" eafy, and that with crying out, and making 
*' all the menacing noife we could, we fliould 
^' endeavour to drive the fow away. But if this 
^* fhould happen to be an half-ftarved creature, 
^^ that, mad^ith hunger, went roaming about 
" in queft of food, and we fliould behold the 
" ravenous brute, in fpite of our cries, and all 
" the threatening geftures we could think of, 
" aftually lay hold of the helplefs infant, de- 
f * ftroy, and devour it ; — to fee her widely open 
** her deftruftive jaws, and the poor lamb beat 
^' down with greedy hafte ; to look on the de- 
*^ fencelefs pofture of tender limbs firft trampled 
*^ upon, then torn afunder; to fee the filthy 
" fnout digging in the yet living entrails, fuck 
(f up the fmoaking blood, and now tod then to 

?3; 
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** hear the crackling of the bones, and the cru^l 
** animal grunt with favagc pleafure over the 
" horrid banquet ; to hear and fee all this what 
** torture would it give the foul beyond expref- 

" Not only a man of humanity, of good mo- 
** rals, and commiferation, l?ut likewife an high- 
" way man, an houfebreaker, or a murderer, 
^* could feel anxieties on fuch an occafion." 

Amongft thofe monfters, who are pointed out 
by hiftorians to the jufl deteftation of all man- 
kind, we meet with inftances of cafual fympa- 
thy and fenfibility ; even their vices frequently 
prove to us, that they never became utterly in- 
different to the opinion and feelings of their 
fellow-creatures. The dilTimulation, jealoufy, 
fufpicion, and cruelty of Tiberius, originated 
perhaps, more in his anxiety about the opi- 
nions which were formed of his charafter, than 
in his fears of any confpiracies againft his 
life. Tlie " judge ivithuiy' the habit of view- 
ing his own conduct in the light in tchich i( teas 
beheld by the impartial Jpectator, prompted, 
him to new crimes j and thus his unextinguilh- 
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ed fympathy, and his exafperated feofibility, 
drove him to exceffes, from which a more tor- 
pid temperament might have preferved him*. 
When, upon his prefenting the fons of Germa* 
nicus to the fenate, Tiberius beheld the ten-* 
demefs with which thefe young men were re^. 
(:eived, he was moved to fuch an ^gony of jea-r 
Joufy ^s inftantly to befeech the fenate that he 
might refign the empire. We cannot attribute 
either to policy, or fear, this ftrong emotion, 
becaufe we know that the fenate wa§ at this 
time abfolutely at the difpofal of Tiberius, ancj 
the lives of the fons of Germanicus depended 
ypon his pleafure. 

The defire to excel, according to ^* Smith'$ 
^* Theory pf Moral Sentiments," is to be re* 
folved principally into our love of the fympa- 
thy of our fellow-creatures. We wiih for their 
fympathy, either in our fuccefs, or in the plea-, 
fure we feel in fuperiority. The defire for this, 
refined modification of fympathy may be the 
fliotive pf good and great adtions, but it pannot 
B4 

* Sec Smith. 
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be tnifted as a moral principle. Nero's love 
of fympathy made him anxious to be" applaud- 
. ed on the ftage as a fiddler and a buffoon. Ti- 
berius baniflied one of his philofophic courtiers, 
and perfecuted him till the unfortunate man laid 
violent hands upon himfelf, merely becaufe he 
bad difcovered that the emperor read books in 
the morning to prepare himfelf with queftions 
for his literary fociety at night. Dionyfius, the 
tyrant of Syracufe, fued in the moft abjeft man- 
ner for an Olympic crown, and fent a critic to 
the gallies for finding rfault with his verfes. 
Had not thefe men a fufiicient degree of fenfi- 
bility to praife, and more than a fufiicient defire 
for the fympathy of their fellow-creatures ? 

At the age when children begin to unfold 
their ideas, and to exprefs their thoughts in 
^ words, they are fudi interefting and entertain- 
ing companions, that they attraft a large portion 
of our daily attention : we liften eagerly to their 
fimple obfervations : we enter into their young 
aftonifliment at every new objeft ; we are de- 
lighted to watch all their emotions ; *w^ help 
them with words to exprefs their ideas; we 
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anxioufly endeavour to underftand their imper- 
feft reafonings, and are pleafed to find, or put 
them in the right. This feafon of univerfal 
failles and courtefy fs delightful to children 
whilft it lafts, but it foon paffes away; they 
foon fpeak without exciting any aftonifhment, 
apd inftead of meeting with admiration for every 
attempt to exprefs an idea, they are repulfed 
for troublefome volubility ; even when they talk 
fenfe, they are fuffered to talk unheard, or elfe 
they are checked for unbecoming prefumption. 
Children feel this change in public opinion and 
manners moft feverely ; they are not fenfible of 
any change in themfelves, except, perhaps, 
they are confcious of having improved both in 
fenfe and language. This unmerited lofs of their 
late gratuitous allowance of fympathy ufually 
operates unfavourably upon the temper of the 
fufferers ; they become Ihy and filent, and re- 
ferved, if not fuUen ; they withdraw from our 
capricious fociety, and they endeavour to con- 
fole themfelves with other pleafures. They feel 
difcontehted with their own little occupations 
an4 amufements, for want of the fpe£lators and 
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the audience which ufed to be at their com* 
mand. Children of a timid temper, or of an 
indolent difpofition, are quite difpirited and be- 
reft of ali energy in thefe circumftances; others^ 
with greater vivacity, and more voluntary ex- 
ertion, endeavour to fupply the lofs of univerfal 
iympathy by the invention of independent oc- 
cupations ; but they feel anger and indignatioils 
when they are not rewarded with any fmiles or 
any praifc for their " virtuous toil." They na- 
turally feek for new companions, either amongft 
children of their own age, or amongft complai- 
fant fervants. Immediately all the bufmefs of 
education is at a ftand, for neither thefe fervants, 
nor thefe playfellows, are capable of becoming 
their inftru6tors ; nor can tutors hope to fuc- 
cced, who have transferred their power over 
the plcafures, and confequently over the affec- 
tions, of their pupils. Sympathy now becomes 
the declared enemy of all the conftituted autho-- 
rities. What chance is there of obedience ox 
of happinefs, under fuch a government? 

Would it not be more prudent to prevent,^ 
than to complain, of thefe eyils ? Sympathy is. 
4 
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pur firft, beft friend, in education, and by ju- 
dicious management might long continue our 
faithful ally, 

Inftead of laviflimg our fmiles and our atten-p 
tion upon young children for a (hort period juflj 
at that age when they afe amufing playthings, 
fhould not we do more wifely if we referved 
fome portion of our kindnefs a few years longer? 
By a proper economy our fympathy may laft for 
many years, and may continually contribute to 
the moft ufeful purpofes. Inftead of accuftom- 
ing our pupils early to fuch a degree of 'our at- 
tention as cannot be fupported long on our parts, 
we ffiould rather fuffer them to feel a little en- 
nui at that age, when they can have but few 
independent or ufeful occupations. We fhould 
employ ourfelves in our ufual manner, and 
cpnverfe, without allowing chDdren to interrupt, 
us with frivolous prattle; but whenever they 
afk fenfible queftions, make juft obfervations, 
or fhew a difpofition to acquire knowledge, we 
fliQuld affift and encourage them with praife 
and afFedion ; gradually as they become capa- 
blq of taking any part in converfation, they 
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fliould be admitted into fociety, and they will 
learn of themfelves, or we may teach them, that 
ufeful and agreeable qualities are thofe by which 
they muft fecure the pleafures of fympathy. 
Efteem, being affociated with fympathy, will 
incrpafe its value, and this connexion fhould 
be made as foon, and kept as facred, in the 
mind as poflible. 

With refpeft to the fympathy which children 
feel for each other, it muft ^e carefully ma- 
naged, or it will countera£l, inftead of aflift- 
ing us, in education. It is natural that thofe 
who are placed nearly in the fame circumftances 
fhould feel alike, and fympathife with one an- 
other; but children feel only for the prefent, 
they have few ideas of the future, and confe- 
quently all that they can defire, either for them- 
felves, or for their companions, is what will im- 
mediately pleafe. Education looks to the fu- 
ture, and frequently we muft cnfure future ad- 
vantage, even at the expence of prefent pain 
or reftralnt. The companion and the tutor 
then, fuppofing each to be equally good and 
equally kind, muft command in a very different 
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degree the fympathy of the child. It may, not- 
withftanding, be queftioned whether thofe v/ho 
are conftant companions in their idle hours, 
when they are very young, are likely to be ei- 
ther as fond of one arjother when they grow up, 
or even as happy whilft they are children, as 
thofe who fpend lefs time together. Whenever 
the humours, interefts, and paffions, of others 
crofs our own, there is an end of fympathy, 
and this happen^ almoft. every hour in the day . 
with children s it is generally fuppofed that they 
learn to live in friendfliip with each other, and 
to bear with one another's little faults habitu- 
ally s that they even reciprocally cure thefe 
faults, and learn, by early experience, thofe 
principles of honour and juftice on which'fo- 
ciety depends. W^ "i^y be deceived in this 
reafonihg by a falfe analogy. 

We call the fociety of children y&c/e^^ in mi- 
mature ; the proportions of the miniature arc 
fo much altered, that it is by no means an ac- 
curate refemblance of th^t which exifts in the 
civilized world. Amopgft children of different 
ages, ftrength, and taients, there muft always 
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be tyranny, injuftice, and that worft fpecies of 
inequality, which arifes from {^uperior force on 
the one fide, and abjcft timidity on the other. 
Of this the fpcftaWs of juvenile difputes and 
quarrels are fomctimcs fenfible, and they haftily 
interfere and endeavour lo part the combatants, 
by pronouncing certaih moral fcntences, fueh 
as, " Good boys never quarrel ; brothers mud 
** love and help one another." But thefe fen-^ 
tences feldom operate as a charm upon the 
Sngry paflions ; the parties concerned hearing 
it alTertcd that they muft love one anothei^ at 
the very inflant when they happen to feel that 
they cannot, are filll farther cxafperated, and 
they ftand at bay, fullcn in hatred, or approach 
hypocritical in reconciliation. It is more eafy 
to prevent occafions of difpute, than to remedy » 
the bad confequenccs which petty altercations 
produce. Young cliildrcn fhould be kept afun- 
der at all times, and in all fituations, in which 
it is neceffary, or probable, that their appetites 
fend paflions fliould be in direct competition. 
Two hungry children, with their eager eyes 
fixed upon one and the fame bafon of bread and 
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milk, do not fympathife with each other, though 
they have the fame fenfations ; each pcrceivest 
that if the other eats the bread and milk, ha 
cannot eat it. Hunger is more powerful than 
fympathy ; but fatisfy the hunger of one of the 
parties, and immediately he will begin to feel 
for his companion, and will wi(h that his hun- 
ger (hould alfo be fatisfied. Even Mr. Barnet^ 
the epicure, who is fo well defcribed in Moore's 
excellent novel *> after ht has crammed him- 
felf to the throat, alks his wife to " try to eat 
" a bit." Intelligent preceptors will apply the 
inftance of the bafon of bread and milk in a 
variety of apparently diflimilar circumftances; 

We may obferve, that the more quickly 
children rcafon, the fooner they difcover how 
far their interefts are anyways incompatible with 
the interefts of their com panions. The more rea- 
dily a boy calculates, the fooner he would per-' 
ceive, that if he were to fliarehis bafon of bread 
and milk equally with a dozen of his companions, 
his own portion muft be fmall. Tlie accuracy 
of his mental divifion would prevent him from 

* Edward* 
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oflering to part with that (hare which, perhaps, 
a more ignorant accountant would be ready to 
furrender at once, without being on that ac- 
count more generous. Children, who are ac- 
curate obfervers of the countenance, and ^ho 
have a fuperior degree of penetration, difcover 
veiy early the fymptoms of difpleafurc, or of 
affeftion, in their friends; they alfo perceive 
quickly the dangers of rivaUhip from their com- 
panions. If .experience corivinces them, that 
they muft lofe ii;i proportion as their companions 
gain, either in fame, or in favour, they will 
neceffariiy diflike them as rivals ; their hatred 
will be as vehement, as their love of praife and 
affection is ardent. Thus children, who have 
the moft lively fympathy, are, unlefs they be 
judicioully educated, the moft in danger of feel- 
ing early the malevolent paffions of jealoufy and 
envy'. It is inhuman, and in every point of 
view unjuftifiable in us, to excite thefe painful 
feelings in children, as we too often do, by the 
carelefs or partial diftribution of affeftion and 
applauijb. '£xa£): juftice will beft prevent jea- 
loufy i each individual fubmits to juftice^ be- 



r 
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caufe each, in turn^ feels the benefit of its pro- 
te6iion. Some preceptors, with benevolent in- 
tentionsj labour to preferve a perfeft equality 
axnongft their pupils^ and from the fear of ex- 
piting envy in thofe who are inferior, avoid ut- 
tering; any encomiums upon fuperior t^Jents an4 
merit This management feldom fucceeds \ the 
lnit]i cannot be concealed; thofe who feel 
their own fuperiority make painful reflexions 
upon the injuftice done to them by t^ie policy 
of their .tutors; thofe who are fenfible of their 
.own inferiority are not comforted^ by the cout* 
-tefy^and hupiiJiating forbearance , with which 
Aey ve treated.; It is therefore beft to fpeak 
ihe plain truth $ . to giv^ to a\l th^ir due fhare 
of affe£iion and applaufe x at thie fs^me time we 
.fiiould avoid blaming on^ child at the moment 
Wherjiwe praife another; we Ihould never put 
our pupils in coptpaft witfl one another, nor yet 
fliould we deceive them as to their refpeftive 
excellencies and jdefefils* Our comparifoa 
ihould j?ather be made between wh^t the pupil 
has been J and what be is^ than betpreen^what 
VoL.IL C 
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he is, and what any body dfc is not*. By this 
ftyle of praife we may induce children to be- 
come emulous of their former felves, inftead of 
being envious of then* competitors. Without 
deceit or afFe£lation, we may alfo take care- to 
aflbciate general pleafure in a famiiy with par- 
ticular commendations ; thus if one boy is re- 
taarkable for prudence, and another for gfene*- 
rofity, we fliould not praife the gerierofity of 
the one at the expence of the prudence of the 
other, but we fhould give to each virtue its juft 
meafure of applaufe. If one girl iingsi "and 
another draws, remarkably well, we may (how 
that we are pleafed with both agreeable a€Con>- 
plifhments, without bringing them into cbmpa- 
rifon. Nor is it neceflary that We (hould be in 
a defperate hurry to balance the feparate de- 
grees of pi^lfe which we diftribute ekaftly a* 
the fame moment, becatife if children are fkift 
that the reward of their induftry and ingenftiity 
is'fecured by oiir juftice^ thejr wilHrtril to naP^ 
though that reward may be for a few hoars de^ 
layed- '^ft is only where \vorkmen hwe i^ 
• V. Rouffeau and Williams. 
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confidencejn the intjegrity or puoStudlity of thoir 
mpif^rs^ that they ate impatient of any acctdesh 
tal delay in the payment of their wages, o 

With the precautions which have, l^een men- 
ticmed we may hope to fee children gK>w up in 
fiiendfhip together. The whole fum of their 
pleafure is muchincreafed by mutual fympathf. 
Ttiiis happy moral truth, fupon which £> many 
of our virtues depend, (hould be iaoprefled Upon 
the mind ;. it fliould be clearly demonftrated to 
the reafon; it fhould not be repeated astan a 
priori^ ientimenta} aflfertion. ^ 

Thofe who have obferyed the fudden, vio- 
lent, and furjmfing effefls of emid^tion in pub* 
lie iehools,. will regret the want of Hdspazvcr 
in the intellectual educsation of their pupils at 
home. Even the acquifition of talents and 
knowledge ought, however, to be but a fecond- 
wy confidemtion, fubordinate to the general 
happinefs of our pupils. If we could have fu- 
periprk)u)wledgei upon condition that we {hould 
have a malevolent difpolition, and an irritable 
temper, (hould we, fetting every ^thcr moral 
. conlider^tion aiide, be willing to make the pur- 
99 



• ichaifc ali'foch n-'pricc ? : Lifet 'ifn^pelpfiAi^ c!ct 
-fourtd^fee^ jft^ikihg pi£hi)re 4if iht^ ^St&%t>{ 
fcholaAtc Soiii^itidh upon' fhfe- m^^^ chatnt- 
-ter, lock at'tf>e» liiFe of lhdt^»r6ftder'of'his age 
tlie CeWbratod Ab^HlirdV';' As- th^ taftc and 
■^twannersof the prefent tkfKs are ffT difR^t 
.fffami:hofG of the ag^ m-'orhicb'hef lived, w*fec, 
•ifnthowrf any 'ipcCtes of deceptidOy the reai val*le 
wf thie leavfling in which he excelled, and we 
can judge both e>f his acquirements,* and of his 
chdriafbcif^ withodt prejudice. We fee him 
goaded on by riralftiip, ahd'iUeraiy^ cfmlwtfoii, 
-to aftoriifliing exertions at ottc time, atandther 
•^torpid itt mimkjih itidblence 5 at one time we 
' fee \kini into^dkatedt^ifh adulations 4t4y)tHer 
Mlefs, 'diMTjfffenflmg) ^je6*, in€di|>able'of 'tihafiR- 
•fetnhig'Kife <?vm felf^pprobatiorV withotrt-'the 
faffrag^s of thdft whom-'he iJeit^ifed.'- If his 
biographer* does him juflicey*a*m6¥fe'felfift^ 
-irritabfe," contemptible;* mifemble bein^, 'than 
theleartedABfeHlard could fcaree?^^'x-ift.-' ^ -"-I 
-- A piiildrdphcrf , tMKo,if wefeightjWc^oflfik 

' ■ • Berington's Life of Abeillard. 
t "&r. John Gfegwy. ' CoriipanititeTte^ (rf the "Stato 
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by the I^em^ityof^h^ writings, was fiirely^fif {i 
moil ^mi^l^ie fui4^,appy t^mperj ha« yet left \ffi 
a melancholy ^^ .diCconvsLgwg k^ry of th^ 
uafQoiable conciiitiQn efmieftOf /upeykwr knoiR- 
Jedgfcand;^bi&tie^^ He fupfHiifes Jhat thofe who 
hay^ d^vjQted mgch ti»^ tQ;th^ cultivatiQo of 
tibeix tod^rfta»di^^$,: have t^^oaUy ie/s^ fyiar 
pathyi or lef& ^sKiercif^: for th^jr fygipatby> liton 
thofe; who live lefsr^abflra^ited &om the wor)dr> 

-that coofequently ^ ;aU theiriopial, a»d all their 
^^ pi^lic .aflfeftiojas^ lofe thei^ naturjj. waroxtji 
•^.and vigour^'* whiJfi their felfiib palfion^ a«e 
pherifhed and ftxieogtheaed, being l^^pt in ce©.- 
ftant play by literary rival^ip. It iii t9.he http§4 
that there arq men of tho^moft es^tenliy^ Jeam- 

.ing. and genius^ now living, who iCQuld« fr^fn 
their own experience, aflure u& that thofe are 
obfolete obferyations, na longer applicable i to 

-mbdexn hynian natiire.; At all events we, who 

^eferfo much to educationi.. are: hopefully ©f 
opinion, that education can preyen4 thefe. evils, 
in 0ommoa.w;ith almqfi ja^H the other eyil$ of 

«nd Facolfiet /pf MSfift. with tjbofo «f Jlw Aoitodi World. 
See vol. ii. of hii Woxks^ from page loo to 114. 
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life. It would be an error, fetal W all improve- 
meftt, to believe that the cuUivation of the un- 
derflanding impedes the cxercife of the focial 
affections. Oovioufly a man, who fecludcs 
himfelf from the world, and whofe whole life is 
occupied with abftraft ftudies, cannot enjoy 
any pleafure from his focial afFedions ; his ad" 
minatum of the dead is fo conftant, that he has 
no time to feel any fymp^thy with the living. 
An individual of this ruminating fpecies is hu- 
moroufly delineated in Mrs. D'Arblay^s Ca- 
milla. Men, who are compelled to unrelent- 
fog labour, whether by avarice, or by literary 
ambitioni are equally to be pitied. They are 
-not models for imitation : they facrifice their 
happinefs to font^e ilrong paffion or interefl. 
Without this afcetic abftinence from the domef- 
tic and focial pleafures of life, furely perfons 
may cultivate their underftandings, and ac-^ 
quire, by mixing with their felbw-creatures, ^ 
irariety of ufeful knowledge. 

An ingenious theorift ^ > fnppofes, that the 
exercife of any of our faculties is always attend^ 

^ Verttdfs Tk^ie des SentimeBs Agrjabki. 
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cd with pleafure, as long as that^exercife can 
be continued without fatigue. This pleafure, 
arifmg from the due exercife of our mental 
powers, he maintains to be the foundation of 
our moft agreeaWc fentiments. If there be 
any truth in thefe ideas, of how many agree- 
able fentiments muft a man of fenfe be ca* 
pable ! The pleafures of fociety muft to him 
iocreafe in an almoft incalculable, proportion, 
becaufe in converfation his faculties can never 
want fubje£ls on which they may be amply ex- 
ercifed. The dearth of converfation, which 
everybody may have felt in certain company, is 
always attended with mournful countenances, 
and every fymptom of ennui. Indeed, with 
out the pleafures of<:onverfation, fociety is re 
diiced to meetings of people, who affemble to 
eat and drink, to fliew their fine clothes, to 
weary and hate one another. The fympathy of 
bon vivants is^ it muft be acknowledged, very 
lively and fincere towards each other ; but 
this can laft only during the feftive hour, unleft 
tiaey revive, and prolong, by the powers of ima- 
gination, the memory of the feaft. Spme foreign 
" ■ C4 
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traveller* tells us that ** every year at Naples 
*^ ah officer of the police goes through the city, 
** attended by a trumpeter, who proclaims in all 
** the fquares and crofs-ways how many thou* 
*^fand oxen, calves, lambs, hogs, &c. the 
*• Neapolitans have had the honour of eating in 
•* the courfe of the year." The people all liften 
with the moft fympathetic attention to this pro- 
clamation, and are immoderately delighted at 
the huge amount. 

A degree, and fcarcely one degree, above the 
brute fympathy of good Waters, is that gregariousr 
propenfity which isfometimes honoured with the 
name of foeiability. The current fympathy, or ap- 
pearance of fympathy, which is to be found a- 
mongft the idle and frivolous in fafhionable life, 
is wholly unconnefited with even the idea of 
efteem. It is therefore pernicious to all who 
partake of it^ it excites to no great exertions, it 
rewards neither ufeful nor amiable qualities : on 
the contrary, it is to be obtained by vice, rather 
than by virtue; by folly much more readily than 
by wifdom. It is the mere follower of fafhion,* 

♦ V. Varieties of Literature, vol. i. 
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and ofdifiipatioD, anditkeepsthofein humoor, 
and countenance, who ought to hear thie voic^ 
of public reproach, and who might be rouifed 
by the fear of difgrace, or the feelings of (hame, 
to exertions which fhould juftly entitle them ttt 
the approbation and afFe£li6n of honourable 
friends. 

Young people, who are early in life content 
with this convivial fympathy, may, in the com^ 
moft phfafe, become very good, plea/ant com- 
panions -^ but there is little chance that thej' 
fliould ever become any thing more, and there 
is great danger that they may be led iftto any 
degree of folly, extravagance, or vice, to which 
fafhion and the voice of numbers invite. It 
fometimes happens, that men of fuperior abili* 
ties have fuch an indifcriminate love of applaiife 
and fympathy, that they reduce themfelves to 
the ftandard of all their cafual companions, and 
vary their objefts of ambition with the opinion 
of the filly people with whom they chance to af-- 
fociate. In public life party fpirit becomes the 
ruling principle of men of this charaf^er ; ifi 
private life they are addifted to clubs, and af- 
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fociations of ^I ibrts, in which the contagion of 
fympathy has a power which the fober infiuence 
of reafon feldom ventures to correft. The wafte 
of talents, and the total lofs of principle ta 
which this indifcriminate love of fympathy 
leads, fhould warn us to guard againft its in- 
fluence by early education. The gregarious 
propenfity in childhood ihould not be indulged 
without great precautions: unlefs their com- 
panions are well educated, we can never be- 
xeafonably fecure of the condu£t or happinefs 
of our pupils : from fympathy they catch all the 
wifties^taftes, and ideas of thofe with whom 
they affociate j and what is ftill worfe, they ac- 
quire the dangerous habits of refting upon the 
fupport, and of wanting the ftimulus of num- 
bers. It is, furely, far more prudent to let chi!* 
dren feel a little ennui from the want of oc- 
cupation and of company, than to purchafe for 
them the juvenile pleafures of fociety at the ex- 
pence of their future happinefs. 

As young people gradually acquire know- 
ledge,. they. will learn to converfey and when 
they have the habits of converfing ratignally. 
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€iey will not defire companions who can onlf 
chatter. They will prefer . the company df 
friends^ who can fym^athife in their occupations^ 
to the prefence of ignorant idlers^ who can fill 
up the void of ideas with nonfenfe and noife. 
Some people have a notion that the under* 
Handing and the heart are not to be educated 
at the fame time : but the very rcverfe of this is 
perhaps true ; neither can be brought to any per- 
fe^ion, uolefs both are cultivated together. 

We ihould not expeft premature virtues^ 
During childhood there occur but few oppor- 
tunities of exerting the virtues which are recom- 
mended in books^ fuch as humanity, and ge* 
nerofity. 

The /mm(772i/y of children cannot properly be 
faid to be exercifed upon animals; they are fre- 
quently extremely fond of animals, but they arc 
not always equable in their fondnefs; they fome* 
timestreat their favourites with that caprice which 
favourites are doomed to experience > this caprice 
degenerates into cruelty, if it is refented by the 
fufferer. We muft not depend merely upon the 
fljjtuwl fenfations ofcompaffion,a$ prefepratives 
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againft cruelty j thefe infiinctive* feelings am 
itrong amongft uneducated people, yet ihefe do 
•not reftrain them from a£ls of cruelty. .They 
take delight, it has been often obferved, in all 
•tragical fanguinary fpeftacles, becaufe thefe 
excite emotionj, and relieve them from the lift- 
lefs ftate in ^hich their days ufually pafs. . It is 
the fame with all perfons, in all ranks of life, 
whofe minds are uncultivated*. Until young 
people have fixed habits of benevolence, and a 
tafte for occupation, perhaps it is not prudent 
to trull them with the care or proteftion of a- 
nimals. Even when they are enthufiaftically 
fond of them, they cannot by their utmoft. in- 
genuity make the animals fo happy in a ftate 
of captivity, as tbey would be in a ftate of li- 
berty. They are apt to infift upon doing animals 
good agiinft their will, and they are often uu- 
juft in the defence of their favourites- A boy 
of feven years old once knocked down^his fitter 
^o prevent her from fqueezing his caterpillar f* 

' . * Can It be tnie that an Englifli nobleman, in the i8tl^ 
Wntury, won a bet by procuring.a man to. eat a qat alive } 
. + ^, 5«oor«'« E4ward for t^e boy and larks^ an cXjCel- 
lent flory for childbreri, * ' '* 
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\: .Chiidren flaould not -.be taught to confii^ 
•their benevolence Itb-thofp animals which are 
-thought beautiful;, thje fear ^nd difguft which 
we-exprefe .at die.frght, of certain unfortunate 
smmals, whom we are pleafed to ca,U ugly and 
flificking, are obferved - by child/cn, and thefe 
-aflTociations lead to cruefty. If w"fe do noj: pre- 
judice bur pupiis by foolifh exclamations, if 
■ they donot from fympathy catch oUr abfurfl anta- 
'cpat&ies, their. benevolence toward^ the animal 
Woild" will ridt fbe iHirberally :confined to 
'favourite lap-dogs, and finging birds, ,From 
niTociatbnmoft people think that frogs ar&u^ly 
animalSi I jhU s a:boy between fiVeand fix 
years^old, ohcc'beggrd-his mother to tome out 
to look at a beautiful .animvil which hi.hadjuft 
. found; flie was ratlier furprifcd to find thfliftthis^ 
bcAtrtiful creature was a frog. . ' 

■If children never 4ee others torment -animals^ 
they wi!l not think that cruelty can beanamufe- 
j ment ; but they may be provoked lo; reveiige 
the pain whieh is infli£ted upon .them.; and 
therefore vfe fhouldtake care not to put chil- 
dren in fiti^ions where they ix&luAiW to be 
4 
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tiurt or terrified bjr animals. Could we pdflibljr 
expeSk, thatGuliiver Should love the Brobdignd- 
gian wafp that buzzed round his cake, and pre* 
vented him from eating his break£^l ? Could 
we cxpeft that Gulliver (hould be ever recon- 
ciled to the rat againft whom he was obliged 
to draw his fword ? Many animals are to chil- 
dren what the waf|i and rat were to Gulliver. 
Put bodily fear out of the cafe, it required all 
uncle Toby's benevolence to bear th^ buzzing 
of a gnat while he was eating his dinner. Chil- 
dren, even when they have no caufe to be 
afraid of animals, are fometimes in fituations to 
be provoked by them ; and the nice cafuift 
will find it difficult to do ftrift juftice upon the 
offended and the offenders. 

0£lober 2, 1796. 4S ■> . *■■', nine years old, 
took care of his brother H-— 's hot-bed for 
ibme time, when H— -*— was abfent from 
home. He was extremely anxious about his 
charge ; he took one of his fillers to look at 
the hot*bed, (hewed her a hole where the mice 
came in, and exprefied great hatred againft the 
whoto race. He the fame day aiked his motheir 
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for a bait for tbe moufe-trap. His mother rc« 
filfed to give hitn one^ telling him that fhe did 
not wifh he (hould learn to kill animals. How 
good nature fometimes leads to the oppofite 
feeling ! S 's love for his brother's cucum- 
bers niLade him imagine ;3nd compafs the death 
of the mice. Children fliould be prote£ted againft 
animals, which we do not wifti that they fhould 
hate 5 if cats fcratch them, and dogs bite them, 
and mice devour the fruits of their induftry, chil- 
dren muft; confider thefe animals as enemies; 
they cannot love them, and they may learn the 
habit of revenge from being expofed to their in- 
fults and depredations. Pythagoras himfelf 
would have infifted uponhis exclufive right to the 
vegetables on which he was to fubfift, efpecially 
if he had raifed them by hi? own care and m- 
4uftry. Buflfon*, notwithftanding all his bene- 
volent philofopby, can fcarcely fpeak with pati- 
ence of his enemies the field mices who, when 
he was trying experiments upon the culture of jj*^"' 
foreft trees, tormented him perpetually by their 
infatiable love of acorns. ''I was terrified,'' fays 

« Mod. do TAcid. R« for thQ year fj^t, p. ^2. 
3 
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he " at the difcovery of half a buflicl, and often 
** a whole bufliel, of acorns in each of the holes 
'* inhabited by thefe Fit tie animals ; they had 
** collefled thefe acorns for their winter pro- 
" vifion.*' The philofopher gave orders imme- 
diately for the ereftion of a great number of 
traps, and fnares baited with broiled huts; irt 
lefs than three weeks nearly^three hundred field 
mice were killed or taken prifancrsi Mankind 
ate obliged to carry on a defertfive war againft 
'the ^iiimal world. It is fortunate for \is that 
there are butchets by profeffion in the world, 
and rat-catchers, and cats, otherwifeour habits 
of benevolence and fympatHy would' be put to 
fevere trials. Children', though they nnluft pet- 
Ceive the neceflity for dcftroying certain ani- 
trials, need not be th'emfelves executioners^; 
they fhould' not ■ conquer the* tiatutal tepug- 
tiahce to thd fight of the ftruggles of pain, and 
the convulfiohs of death 5 theii*averfidn to being 
the caufe of pain fhould be preferVed both by 
principle and habit. Thofe who have not been 
habituated to the bloody form of cruelty, cati 
bever fii^ their eye upon her without ihudder-^ 
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log 4 even thofe to whom flie may have in fotne 
inftances been early familiarifed^ recoil from 
her appearance in^ny (bape to whkh they have; 
not been accuftomed. At one of the magnifi- 
cent (hews, with which Pompey entertained 
the Rpman people for five days fucceffively^ the 
populace enjoyed in profuiion the death of wild 
beafts; no lefs than five hmidred lions were 
killed ; but, on the laft day, when twenty ele* 
phants were put to death, the people, miufed 
to the fight, and to the lamentable bowlings of 
thefe animals, were feized with fudden com- 
paflion 5 and execrated Pompey himfelf for be* 
ing the author of fo much cruelty. 

Charity to the poOr is often inculcated in 
books for children > but how is this virtue to be 
actually brought into praftice in childhood? 
Without proper objefils of charity are fele£ted 
by the parents, children have no opportunities 
of difcovering them ; they have not fufficient 
knowledge of the world to diftinguifh truth 
from falfehood in the complaints of the diftreff- 
ed ; nor have, they fufficiently enlarged views 
to difcem the bed means of doing good to their 

Vol. U. D 
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fellow creatures. They may give away money 
to the poor, but they do not always feel the va- 
lue of what they give : they give counters ; 
fupplied with all the neceffaries and lu3airies 
of life, they have no ufe for maiey, they feel 
no privation, they make no facrifice in giving 
money away, or at leaft none worthy to be ex* 
tolled as heroic. When children grow up, they 
learn the value of money, their generofity will 
then coft them rather more effort, and yet can 
l>c rewarded only with the fame exprcHions of 
gratitude, with the fame blelTmgs from the beg- 
gar, or the fame applaufe from the fpeftator. 

Let us put charity out of the queftion, and 
fuppofe that the generofity of children is dif- 
played in making prcfents to their companions, 
ftill there are difficulties, llicfc prefents are 
ufually baubles, which at the beft can encou- 
rage only a frivolous tafte. But we rauft fur- 
ther OMiiider, that even generous children ace 
apt to expe£l generofity equal to their own 
from their companions ; then come tacit or ex- 
pliwt comparifons of the value or elegance of 
their refpedlive gifts 5 the difficult rules of ex- 
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change ]^nd b^^rt^r are to bel^grned; and niqe 
calculation^ of Tare an4 Tret are entered into 
by the repentant, bormwers and lenders. A 
ientiment^l, too often ends fn ^, commercial in« 
tercourfe ; and thofe who begin with the moft 
munificent difpofitions, fometimes end with 
felfifli difcontenty \f>w cuiuiing, or difgufting 
pftentation. Whoever has carefully attended 
to youpg makers of prefe^ts, and makers of 
barga^> >vill not think this account of them 
much e^ggerated. 

** Then what is to be done ? How are the 
" focial affeftions to be developed ? How is 
*^ tjje fe^fibility of children to be tried ? How 
" is the young heart todifplay its moft amiable 
** feelings ?" a fentimeata) preceptrefs will im^ 
patiently inquire. 

The amiable feelings of the heart need not 
be displayed J they piay he fufficiently cxer- 
cifed without die (Un^ulu^ either of our ek>« 
quence or pur applauie. In Madame de Sille-. 
ri';^ accoup^t of the education of the children oi 
the 4uk;e of Orlea^B there appears father too 
i9jich f<^tfmjB^taj artifice a^ management. 
D 2 
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When the duchefs of Orleans was ill, the chil- 
dren were inftrufted to write " charming notes" 
from day to day,' from nour to hour, to inquire 
how (he did. Once, when a fervant was going 
from Saint Leu to Paris, madame de Silleri 
afked her pupils if they had any commiffions ; 
the little duke de Chartres faid Yes, and he 
gave a meflage about a bird-cage, but he did 
not recoUeft to write to his mother, till fome- 
body whifpered to him that he had forgotten it. 
Madame de Silleri calls this childifh forgetful- 
nefs a " heinous offence ;" but was not it very 
natural that the boy (hould think of his bird- 
cage ? and what mother would wifh that her 
children fhould have it put into their head, to 
inquire after her health in the complimentary 
ftyle ? Another time madame de Silleri is dif- 
pleafed with her pupils, becaufe they did not (hew 
fufficlent fympathy and concern for her when 
fhe had a hdad-ache or fore throat. The exa£i 
number of meffages which, confilfently with 
the ftrift duties of friendfhip, they ought to have ^ 
fent, are upon another occafion prefcribed. 
** I had yefferday afternoon a violent ttta<k of 
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** the coBc, and you difcovcred the greateft fen- 
^^ fibility. By the journal of.M. le Brun, J find 
" it was the duke de Montpenfier who thought 
" tiiis morning ofwriting to inquire how I did. 
^ You left me ycfterday in a very cahn ftate, 
** and there was no reafon for anxiety ; but, 
" confiftently with the ftriS: duties of friendfliip, 
*' you ought to have given orders before you 
**. went; to bedjt for inquiries to be made at eight 
" o'clock in the morning to know whether I 
" had had any return of my complaint during 
** the night y and you (houjd Ugain have fent 
" at ten to learn frpni nayfelf the inftant I awoke 
*^ the e;xaft ftate of my health. Such are the 
*^ benevolent and tender cares which a lively 
f*^rtd fincere friendftiip dilates. You muft 
*' accuftoRi ypurfelves to the obfervance of them 
^\ if you wifti tP be loved." 

Another day madame ^e Sillery told the duke 
de Ch^rtres, that he had a very idiotic ap- 
pearance», becaufe, v^hen he went to fee his 
mother, his attention was taken up by two par- 
roquets which happened to. be in the room. 
^U thefjp reproaches s^nd documents could not^ 
03 
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we fhould apprehend, tend to increafe the real 
fenfibility and alFe^lion of chHdren. Gtatitude 
is one of the moft certain, but one of the lateft, 
Te wards, which preceptors and. parents fhobld 
exped from their pupils. Thofe who are tdb 
impatient to wait for the gradual develdpement 
of the affeftions, will obtain from their chil- 
dren, inftead of warm, genuine, eniightelied 
)a[hititude, nothmg but th^ expreffion of e^ld, 
tonfltained,' ftupid hypocrifyv Ikjring the pTo- 
cefs of (education a child cannot perceive its 
ultimate end ; how can he judge whether the 
means employed by his parents are well adkpted 
to effeft their pui^ofes ? Moihents of ireftrairii 
and of privation^ or, perhaps, of pofitive piuh, 
muft be endured by children und^r the mddeft 
fyllem of education : they muft> thierefore, pef- 
ceive, that their parehtb are the immediate ca^f(S 
of fome evils to them ; the remote good is be- 
yond their view. And can we^xpe£t'6rom dh 
infant the fyftematic refignatioii of tan optiitaiftF 
Belief upon truft is very different ff6m that whkh 
arifes froim experierice ; and too b*ie, who ttn^ 
dcrfiinds the human heart, wiil^^e£l incom- 
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patible feelings ; in the mmd of a child the feel^ 
ing of prefent pain is incompatible with grati* 
tude. Mrs. Macaulay mentions aiifaiking in^ 
fiance of extorted gratitude. A poor child, 
who had been taught to return thanks for every 
thimg^ had a bitter medicine given to her ; when 
(he had druds: it flie curtfied, and faid, ^ Thank 
^••you for my good fluff*.'' There wa$ a miftake 
in the medicine, and the child died the next 
morning. 

t^ildren who are not fenrtimentally educated 
often offend by their fimplicity, and fi^quently 
difguft people of im|»tient feelings, by theit 
iapparent indifference to things which are ex* 
|)eSted to touch their fenfibility* Let tw be con- 
tent with nature, or rather let us never •exchange 
fim^licity for affei^ation. Nothing hurts young 
people more than to be watched iiontinually 
about dteir feelings^ to have their countenaticesi 
fcrutinized, and the degrees of tiieir fenfibiKty 
mefafured by the furreying ey« of the acmraerci- 
ftrl fpe8ator. Under tlie conftramt of fiicJi exv 
Hinination$ they can think of nothing, but that 
they are looked at, and feel nothing jbut finame 
D4 
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er appreheniion : they are afraid to lay their. 
0iinds open^ left they (hould be convided of 
fome deficiency of feeling. On the contrary, 
children who are not in dread of this fentimen- 
tal inquifition fpeak their minds, the truth, and 
the whole truth, without effort or difguife: 
they lay open their hearts, and tell their dioughts 
as they arife, with fimplicity that would not fear 
to enter even " The palace of Truth*." 

A little girl. Ho , who was not quite 
four years old, aiked her mother to give her a 
plaything: one of her fifters had juft before 
aflced for the fame thing. " I cannot give it 
to you both," faid the mother. 

Ilo r^. No, but I wifli you to give it to 

me, and ^lot to E • 

Mother. Don't you wi(h your fitter t^ have 
what ihe w^uts } 

Ho , Mother, if J fay that I dorCt wiflj 

fo, will ypu give it to nae ? 

Perhaps this tmvett might have difpleafed 
foipe ficrupulous admirers of politenefs, who 

• V. Lc Palais dc la Vcritc.— Madame dc (Jinhs Vc* 
lees da CUKe^n. 
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could not difcovcr in it fyaiptotns of thatindr* 
pendent fimplicity of chaiafter^ for which the 
child who made this fpeech was.diftingaiflied; 

** Do you always love me ?''-~faid a inother 
to Her fon, who was about four years old, 

<* Always," faid the childj " ei^cept when I 
*'amajleep?" 

' Mother " Apd why do not you love me vAsea 
'* you are afleep ?" 

Son. *^ Becaufe I do notthink ofyou then." 

This (enfible anfwer (hewed, that, the boy 
refieSed accurately upon his own feelings, and 
a judicious parent muft confequently have a 
fober certainty of his affe£^ion. The thoUght- 
lefs careffes of children, who are never acci^ 
tomed to reafon, are lavifhed alike upon (hmr 
gers and friends, and their jbndnefs of to-day 
may without any reafonkble caufe beconie 
averfion by to-morrow. 

Children are often aiked to tell which of theur 
friends they love the bcft, but they are ^eldcmi 
required to affign any reafon for their choice 
It is not prudent to queftion them frequently 
about their own feelings^ but whenever they 
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exprcfs any'decided preference we flioulcj en* 
deivbur to lead, not to drive them to refleft 
upon the reafons for their affeftion. l1iey will 
probably at firft mention fome particular in- 
ilance of kindnefs, which they have latel/'rfe^ 
ceived fix>m the perfon whom they prefer. ** I 
*' like fuch a perfon becaufe he mended' my 
♦« top."—*' I like fuch another becaufe he took 
" me out to walk with him and let me gather 
** flowers."- By degrees we may teach children 
to generalize their idea$,'and to 'perceive that 
they like people for bemg either ufeful or agree^- 
able. 

The defire to return kindnefs by kindncfs 
arifes very early in the mind, and the hope of 
Gonciliattng the good will of the powerful be* 
in^fi by whom they are furrounded; is one of 
the firft wijQies that appears in the minds of in- 
telligent and affeftionate children. From this 
fenfe of mutual dependence the firft principles 
pf ibcial inteicourfe are deducecl, and we may 
render our pupils either mean fycophants or 
ufeful and faooourable members of ibciety, by 
the methods which we life to dtre£t their firft 
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eflK}m to pleai'd. It'ihould lie bttirbbj^^ fo 
cohrineb dieda^ tMt^ the «xirhra^g&' df- i^iStu&l 
good offices eonfribHtes toliaf^ihe^^ iind'WHilft 
f»e c&htied the d6fit« to affi^ dthfeirs tirith the 
|)e!roe^tbn bf the' b«treficid ebtifeqU^iitjeB'thit 
teveh^iJally arife to'thfetttfelviesi ifie'j**^ becef- 
tiih- thM chiMr^H j#ili- Mv^f 4«b«>ffid blindly 
i^lfith, of idiy' feibtimehtaL ' W«' catonot iifel^ 
«diiikiiig:'thier f)ttlt)}tdty, ^^eingth^of B^ind;:atni 
^obd^nfe, (ofi a iktle giiilcif four ^soold; 
^Vi t«4id» flie Was ^ut itm* a ftage'Qinidi 'with 
4 niiybtef' o^fh^gtersi lobkeidHdi^d upott diem 
eU) \M ^tier a feW ffltitutds -'filence' 4dd««f!ed 
fMtti>with the itajHi^fed artitobtiott of bifiificy 
k4h« Allowing -miMlst • 
f< If you'll be igoovl to me, I'll be gobd to 

*^yotti'*- ■■■'•■ ■ '■■■ ■■■ •• ; . - •••' ■>..■'<. • 

Whilft 'We wete writitig upon tyn|{nitHy and 
^Kbfibiiity \v« inet With the fiUlktMlk^iipfiAt^ 



'-e. 



« In 1765, 1 #a8," Ifiifs M. de Si. fHfttk, *« At 
« DrefdM, at a phf a*aed at 4joort j it was the 
«P^ 'de FaSFAilie. The ekftoitft ediHe iii 
f Wt^ <Hie/<tf her ^at^lftelrs, ^b taf^ be 
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*• about five or fix years old. An officer of the 
<« Saxon guards> who came with me to the play, 
*• whifpered,, 'That child will intereftyouas 
<< much a$ the play/ As foon as flie was feated, 
*^ ihe placed bpth her haud^ on the fropt of the 
" box, $x»il Her eyes upon the ftage, and con- 
^< tmued with ber mouth open, all attention to 
^ the melons of the a£tors, It was truly touch* 
.■fing to; fee their diSerent paffions painted on 
* her £K:e as in a glafs. There appeared ioJber 
f< countenance fucceifively, anxiety, furprife, 
^ melancholjs and griefs at length the intereft 
«* increafing. in every fcene tears.began to flow, 
^ which foon ran in abundance down her little 
^^ cheeks; then came agitation, (ighs, and loud 
•f fobs ; at laft they were obliged to carry her 
«« out of the box left (he (hoald choak herfeif 
«* with, crying. My next neighbour tpld nie, 
**. that every time that this young princefs came 
<« to a pathetic play, (he was obliged to leave 
^ the houfe before the cataftrophe/' 

•* I have feen," continues M. de St. Pierre, 
^ infiances of fenfibility ftill more touching 
«« amoogft the children of the common people^ 
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*^ becaufc the emotion was not here produced 
** by any theatrital effeft. As I was walking 
^' fonie years ago in the Pre St. Genrais, at the 
^\ beginning of winter, I faw a pkxw woman 
" lying on the ground bufied in weeding a bed' 
" of forrel ; nqar her was a little girl of fix years 
^ old at the utmoft, (landing motionlefs, and' 
" all purple with cold. I addrelTed myfetf to 
*' this woman, who appeared to be ill, and I 
^^ a&ed her what was the matter with her. 
^' Sir,' faid fhe, *• for thefe three months I have 
^* fuflfered terribly from the rheumatifm, but 
** my illnefs troubles me lefs than this child, (he 
** never will leave me 5 if I fay to her, * Thou 
♦* art quite frozen, go and warm thyfelf in the 
^^ houfe,' fhe anfwers me, ' Alas ! mamma, if 
^* I leave you, you'll certainly fall ill again !" 

** Another time, being at Marly, I went to 
** fee in the groves of that magnificent patk, 
^* that charming group of children who are feed- 
*^ ing with vine leaves and grapes a goat who 
" feems to be playing with them. Near this 
•* fpot is an o{)en fummer-houfe, where jLoub 
« XV. on fine days, ufed fometimei to take ife* 
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*^ frcftiment. As it was Oiowery weather, I 
'^ went to takq ihclter for a few minutes. I 
** found there three children, who were much 
*' paore ii>tercft}ng thpn children of mprblc. 
** lliey were two little girls, very pretty, apd 
" very bufily employed in picking up all round 
" the fummer-houfe dry flicks, which they put 
** into a fort of wallet which was lying upon the 
«' king'$ table, whilft a little ill clothed thin 
" boy was devouring a bit of bread in one cor- 
•* ner of the room,. I aflced the talleft of the* 
•* children, who appeared to be between eight 
" and nine years old, what (he meant to do with 
•* the wood which Ihe was gathering together 
•* with fo much eagemefs. She anfwcrcd, • Sir, 
•* you fee that little boy, he is very unhappy. 
•* He has a mother-in-law who fends him all 
*^ day long to look for wood, when he does not 
'* bring any home he is beaten ; when he has 
^* got any, the Swifs who ftands at the entrance 
^' of the park takes it all away from him, and 
•* keeps it for himfelf. The boy is almoft ftarvcd 
•' with hunger, and we have given him our 
'< bre^kfaft/ After having faid thefe words. 



■*• 
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'^ {he and her companion finiflied fillmg the little 
'* wallet, they packed it upon the boy's fliouU 
" dersi and they ran before their unfortunate 
*^ friend to fee that he might pafs in fafety.'* 

We haye read thefe three anecdotes to feve- 
ral children, and have found that the active 
friends of the little gatherer of fticks were the 
moft admired. It is probable, that amongft 
children who have been much praifed for ex* 
preffions of fenfibility, the young lady who 
wept fo bitterly at the play*houfe would be pre- 
ferred ; ^ffe£lionate children will like the little 
girl who ftood purple with cold befide her fick 
mother ; but if they have been well educated, 
they will probaSly exprefs fome furprife at her 
motionlefs attitude j they will afk why (lie did 
pot try. to help her mother to weed the bed of 
forrcL 

It requires much fkill and delicacy in our 
conduct towards children, to prcferve a proper 
medium between the indulging and the repreff- 
ing their fenfibility. We are cruel towards 
them whetiii we fufpeft their genuine expreffions 
of affeftion y nothing hurts the temper of a j[e- 
4 
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nerous child more than this fpecies of injufticcf. 
Receive his expreflions of kindnefs and gmti" 
tude with qold referve^ or a look that impMes a 
doubt of his truth, and you give him To much 
pain, that you not only reprefs, but deftroy his 
afie6tionate feelings. On the contrary, if you 
appear touched and delighted by his carefles, 
from the hope of pleafing he will be naturally 
inclined to repeat fuch demonftrations of fenfi- 
bility : this repetitron fhould be gently difcou-^ 
raged, left it fhould lead to aflTeftation* At the 
fame time, though we take this precaution, wef 
fhould confider, that children are not early fen-^ 
fible, that affeftation is either ridiculous or dif-* 
gufting ; they are not confcious of doing any 
thing wrong by repeating what they have once 
perceived to be agreeable in their own, or in 
the manners of others. They frequently imi- 
tate, without any idea that imitation is difpleaf- 
iag ; as Locke obferves, they only miftake the 
means' of pleafing ; we fhould reftify this mif- 
take without treating it as a crime. 

A little girl of five years old flood befide her 
mother^ obfervihg the dilbibution of a difh oi 
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llrawberries^ the firft ftra wherries of the year ; 
and feeing a number of people bufily helpings 
and being helped to cream and fugar, faid in a 
low voice, not meant to attraft attention, " I 
" like to fee people helping one another." Had 
the child, at this inftant, been praifed for this 
natural expreffion of fympathy, the pleafure of 
praife would have been immediately fubftituted 
in her mind, inftead of the feeling of benevo- 
lence, which was in itfelffufficiently agreeable j 
and, perhaps, from a defire to pleafe, (he would, 
upon the next favourable occafion, have repeat- 
ed the fame fentiment ; this we fhould imme- 
diately call afFe£tation, but how could the child 
forefee that the repetition of what we formerly 
liked would be offenfive ? We ftiould not firft 
extol fympathy, and then difdain afFeftation; 
our encomiums frequently produce the faults 
by which we are difgufted. Senfibility and 
fympathy, when they have proper objefts, and 
full employment, do not look for applaufe; 
they are fufficiently happy in their own enjoy- 
ments, Thofe who have attempted to teach 
children muft have obferved, that fympathy is 
Vol. ir. E 
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immediately connefted with all the imitative 
arts ; the nature of this connexion, more efpe- 
cially in poetry and painting, has been pointed 
out with ingenuity and eloquence by thofe* 
whofe excellence in thefe arts entitle their theo- 
ries to our prudent attention. We fliall not at- 
tempt to repeat, we refer to their obfervations. 
Sufficient occupation for fympathy may be found 
by cultivating the talents of young people. 

Without repeating here what has been faid 
in many other places, it may be neceffary to re- 
mind all who are concerned in /<?mafe educa- 
tion, that peculiar caution is neceflary to ma- 
nage female fenfibility ; to make, what is called 
the heart, a fource of permanent pleafure, we 
muft cultivate the reafoning povvers at the fame 
time that we reprefs the enthufiafm oifinefeeU 
ing. Women, from their fituation and duties 
in fociety, are called upon rather for the daily 
exercife of quiet domeftic virtues, thai^r thofe 
fplendid afts of generofity, or thofe exaggerated 

* Sir Joftiua Reynolds's Difcourfes. Dr. Darwin's 
Critrcal Interludes in the Botanic Garden^ and his chap* 
ter on Sympathy and Imitation in 2kx)Qomia« 
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expfeflions of tendemefs, which are the ' cha- 
rafterillics of heroines in romance. Sentimen- 
tal authors paJnt with enchanting colours all 
the graces and all the virtues in happy union. 
Afterwards, from theiiatural influence of af- 
fociation, tve expeft in real life to meet with 
virtue when we fee grace, and we are difap- 
pointed, almoft difgufted, wheti we find virtue 
unadorned. This falfe aflbciation has a double 
efFe£l upon the condu£l of women 5 it prepares 
them to be pleafed, and it excites them to en- 
deavour to pleafe by adventitious charms, rather 
than by thofe qualities which merit efteem. 
"Women, who have been much addifted to com- 
mon novel-reading, are. always afting in imita* 
tion of fome Jemima, or Almeria, who never 
exifted, and they perpetually miftake plain 
William and Thomas for " My Beverly /" They 
have another peculiar misfprtune; they require 
continual great emotions to keep them in tole- 
rable humour with themfelves ; they muft have 
tears in their eyes, or they are apprehenfive 
that their hearts are growing hard. They have 
accuftomed thepfelves to fuch violent ftimulusj 
E2 
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that they cannot enduMTtiie langpor to whTcfi^ 
they are fubjed; in the intervals of delirium*. 
I^nk appears pale to* the eye that is ufed to> 
fciarlet, and common food is iniipid to* the tafte 
which has^been vitiated by the high feafomngs^ 
•fart. 

A celebrated French aftrefi, in. the wane of 
her charms, and who, for that reafon, began, 
to feel weary of th« world, exclaimed^ whillt 
file was recounting, what ihe had fuffered from- 
a feithlefs lover, « Ah> c'etoit le bon tempis, 
jfctois bien mafceureufe* I**" ^ 

The happy age in which women can,. 
with any grace or efFe£t, be romanticallj^ 
wretched, is^ even with the beautiful, but Br 
Aort feafon of felicity. The fentimental for- 
rows of any female mourner, of more than thirty 
years (landing, command but little fympathy^. 
and lefs admiration; and what ©tfier confola* 
tions are fuited to fentimental fotrows? 

Women, who cultivate their reafoning powers^ 
and who acquire taftes for fcience and literature,, 
fiadfufficient variety in life, and donotreqiiiiie: 

*D'Akmkcrt. 
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iTie Jlimulns of diffipatlon, or of romance. Their 
fympadiv a»d fenfifaility are engtofled by pro* 
per objefts, and connefted with habits of ufe- 
ful exertion : they ufually feel the affeftioa 
which others profefs^ and actually enjoy the 
Snapypinefs wlxich others deibribe. 



E3 



CHAPTER XI. 
ON VANITY, PRIDE, AND AxMBITION. 



w, 



E fhall not weary the reader by any 
common place declamation upon thefe moral 
topics. No great fubtlety of diftinftion is rc- 
quifite to mark the differences betwixt Vanity 
and Pride, fmce thofe differences have been 
pointed out by every moralift, who has hoped 
topleafe mankind by an accurate delineation of 
the failings of human nature. Whatever diflinc- 
tions exift, or may be fuppofed to exifl, between 
the charafters in which pride or vanity predo- 
minates, it will readily be allowed, that there is 
one thing in which they both agree, they both 
receive pleafure from the approbation of others, 
and from their own. We are difgufled with 
the vain man, when he intemperately indulges 
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in praife of himfclf,- however juflly he maybe 
entitled to that praife, becaufe he offends 
ag^inft thofe manners wrhich v^re have been ac- 
cuftomed to think polite, and he claims from 
us a greater portion of fympathy than w^e can 
afford to give him. We are not, however, 
pleafed by the negligence with which the 
proud man treats us ; we do not like to fee that 
he can exift in independent happinefs, fatisfied 
with a cool internal fenfe of his own merits ; 
he lofes our fympathy, becaufe he does not apr 
pear to value it. 

If we could give our pupils exaftly the cha^ 
rafter we wi(h, what degrees of vanity and 
pride fhould we defire them to have, and how 
(hould we' regulate thefe paflions? Should we 
not defire, that their ambition to excel ^ might 
be fufficient to produce the greateft poffible 
exertions, dirisfted to the beft poffible objefts ; 
that their opinion, of themfelves (hoiild be 
ftriftly juft, and Ihould never be exprefled in 
fuch a manner as to offend againft propriety, 
Hor To as to forfeit the fympathy of mankind, 
^s tQ the degree of pleafure which they fhoul4 
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feci from their fecret reflexions upon their own 
meritorious conduft, we (hould certainly deiire 
this to be as lading, and as exquifite^ as poflible* 
A confiderable portion of the happinefs of life 
arifes from the fenfe of felf-approbationj we 
Ihould therefore fecure this gratification in its 
utmoft perfeftion. We muft obferve, tl>at, how- 
ever independent the proud man imagines him^ 
felf to be of the opinions of all round him, he 
jnuft form his judgment of his own merits from 
fome ftandard of comparifon, by fome laws 
drawn from obfervation of what mankind in 
general, or thofe whom he particularly efleems^ 
think wife or amiable. He muft begin theq 
ia the fame manner as the vain man, whom he 
defpifes, by coUefling the fuifrages of others i 
if he feleflfc with perfeft wifdoip the opinions 
[ which are moft juft, be forms his ^harafiley 
upon excellent principles, and the more ftea-» 
dily he abides by his firft views, the more, he 
commands and obtains refped. But if unfor^ 
tunately he makes a miftake at firft^. hi& obiU^ 
nacy in error is not to be eafily correftcd, fftrh«r 
U »Qt affeiSed by the general y^m of dif;^ppWH 
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bation, nor by the partial lofs of the common 
pleafures of fympathy. The Vain man, on* the 
coBtraiy, is in danger, let him fonn his firft no- 
tions of right and wrong ever fo jtrftf/, bf 
changing them when he' happens to be in' fc^ 
ciety with any perfons who do not agree with 
him in their moral opinions, or who refufe him 
that applaufe which fupports his oWn feeble 
felf-apptobation. We muft, in education, en- 
deavour to guard againft thefe oppofite dan- 
gers; we muft enlighten the urrderftending'io 
give our pupils the pbWer of forming their mles 
df conduit rightly, rfndwe muft gi^ thetn fuf- 
ficient ftrength of mind to abide by the prin- 
ciples which they have formed. When we firft 
praife chiMren,- we muft be careful to a(roc*fate 
pleafure with thofe things which arc really de- 
ferving of approbation. If we praife them for 
beauty, or for any happy expreflions, \Vhic> 
entertain tis, btft which entertain us merely as 
the fprightly; nonfenfe of chrldhood, we create 
vanity in the minds of our pupils; we give 
them felfe id^s of mwt, and, if we excite 
Iftptti to eiertions, they are not exertions df- 
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refted to any valuable objeOs. Praife is a 
ftrong ftimulus to induftry, if it be properly 
managed; but if we give it in too larg^.and 
lavilh quantities early in life, we fliali fpon find 
that it.lofes its effeft, and that the paiieni 
languifli^es for wa^t of -the ejfcitation which 
cuftoHi has rendered almoft effentiaJ.tOjhis exiftr 
ence; We fay the patient, for thie mental 
languor may be coqfidei^ed entirely as a^ dif^ 
eafe. For its cure^ fee the fecond volume of 
Zoonomia, under the article Vanity. 

Children, who are habituate4 (;p the d^ily and 
hourly food of praife, - continually require this 
fuftenance unlefs th^y are attended to; but we 
m^y gradually break bad habits. It is faid 
thatfome animals can fupply themfelves ^t a 
fingje drai%ht with what will quench their 
third for many days. The ;human animal ni^y, 
perhaps, by education,, be taught fimilar fore- 
fight and abftinence in the management of 
his thirft for flattery. Young people, who live 
with perfons that feldom beftow praife, do not 
expea that ftimulus, and they a?e cpntent if they 
di|cover by certain Cgns either ii; ti^? coijiRi 
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tenance, tttanner, or tone of voice, of thofe 
whom thoy wifti to pleafe, that they are, to^ 
lerably weU fatisfied. It is of little confequence 
by what language approbatioa be conveyed, 
whether by words, or looks, t)r by that filence 
which fpeaks with fo irtuch eloquence; but it is 
of great importance that our pupils Ibould fet a. 
high valuer upon the expreflions of our ap-- 
pr6bati<Sn. Tbey will value it in proportion to 
their efteem aad their afFeftion for us;, we in- 
elude in the word efteem a belief ia our juftice, 
aruJ in? our difcemmient. Expreffieris of af- 
feftion, affociated wHh praife, not only increafe 
the pleafure, but they alter the nature of that 
pkfeifui;e ; and if they gratify vanity, they at the 
fame time expite fomc of the beft feelings of the 
hetaj^t. ^The felfifhnefs 6f vanity is ciftrreaed by 
this affociation; and the two pleafures i)f-iym* 
pathy and felf-complacency fliould never, when 
yrevcan avoid it, be feparated. ..;:♦ — 

Children, who are well educated, arid who 
have acquired an habitual delire for the ap- 
probation of their friends, may continue ^b- 
fplutdy bdifferent to the praife of ftrangers, or 
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of common acquaintance ; nor is it probable that 
thisindifFerence (hould fuddcnly becouquered, 
becaufe the greateft part of the pleafure. of 
praife in their mind depends upon the cftcem 
and afFcftion which they feel for the pcrfons by 
whom it is bellowed. Inftead of defiring that 
our pupils iliould entirely reprefs, in the com* 
pany of their own family, the pleafure which 
they feel firom the praife that is given to them by 
their friends, we (hould rather indulge them in 
this natural expanfion of mind ; we (liould rather 
permit their youthful vanity to difplay itfclf 
openly to thofe whom they muft love and efteem, 
than drive them, by unreafonable fc verity, and 
a cold refufal of fympathy, into the fociety of lef$ 
rigid obfcrvers. Thofe who have an averfion 
to vanity Vill not eafdy bear with its intern^ 
perance oftgogue; but they flioUld confider, 
that much of what difgufts them is owing to the 
limplicity of childhood, which muft be allowed 
time to learn that refpeft for the feelings of 
others that teaches us to reftrain our own^ but 
we muft not be in hafte to reftrain, left we teach 
hypocrify, inftead of ftrength of mind, or real 
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feumilrty. If we expeft that children Ihould 
txcely and ihould not know that they excel, we 
cxpeft impoffibilities j we expe£t at the fame- 
time intelligence and ftupidity. If we defire 
that they fliould be excited by praifc, and that at 
the fame tlhie they ihould feel no pleafui^e in the 
applaufe which they) have earned, we deiire 
things that afe incompatible.. If we encourage 
children to be frank and fincere, and . yet, at 
the iame time, reprove them whenever they 
natur^ly exprefs their opinions of themfelvcs^ 
er the pleafurable feelings of felf-approbatioo^ 
we ihall counteraft our own wiihes, Infiead 
€f haftily blaming children for the ftncere and 
fimple expreflion of their felf-complacency,^or 
©f their defire for the approbation of others, we 
ihould gradually point out to thcfe that thofe 
who refrain from that difplay of their own per- 
feftions which we call vanity, in faft are well 
repaid for the conftraint which they put upon 
themfelves by the fuperior degree of refpeft 
and fympathy which they obtain; that vaiiv 
people efleftually counteraft their own wiihes, 
and meet with contempt^ infiead of admini- 
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tion. By appealing conftantly when we praife 
to the judgment of the pupils fhemfelVes, We 
fliall teach them the habit of rejudging Hatt^r^y 
and fubftitute, by infenfible degrees, patiertty 
fteady confidence in themfelves, for the wavcr^ 
ing, weak, impatience of vanity. In propor- 
tion as anv one's confidence in bimfelf in- 
creafes, his anxiety for the applaufe of others 
diminiflies: people are very feldom vain of 
any accomplifhments in which they obvioufly 
excel, but they frequently continue to be vain 
ofthofe which are doubtful. Where mankind 
have not confirmed their own judgment, they 
are rcftlefs, and continually aim either at con- 
vincing others, or themfelves, that they are in 
the right. Hogarth, who invented a new and 
original manner of fatirifmg the follies of man- 
kind, was not vain of this talent, but was ex- 
tremely vain of his hiftorical paintings, which, 
it is faid, were indifferent performances. Men 
of acknowledged literary talents are feldom 
fond of amateurs, but, if they are but half fa- 
tisfied with their own fuperiority, they coUefl 
the tribute of applaufe with avidity, and with- 
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out difcrimipation or delicacy. Voltaire has 
been reproached with treating ftrangers rudely 
who went to Femey to fee and admire a philo- 
fopher as a prodigy. Voltdire valued his time 
more than he did this vulgar admiration ; his 
vifitors, whofe underftanding had not gone 
through exactly the fame procefs, who had not 
probably been fatisfied with public applaufe, 
and who fet, perhaps, a confiderable value 
upon their own praife, could not comprehend 
this appearance of indifference to admiration 
in Voltaire, efpecially when it was well known 
that he was not infenfible of fame. He was 
at an advanced age exquifitely anxious about 
the fate of one of his tragedies, and a public 
coronation at the theatre at Paris had power to 
inebriate him at eighty-four. Thofe who have 
exhaufted the ftimulus of wine, may yet be in- 
toxicated by opium. The voice of numbers 
appears to be fometimes neceffary to give de- 
light to thofe who have been fatigued with the 
praife of individuals : but this tafte for accla^ 
mation is extremely dangerous. A multitude 
of good judges feldom meet together. 
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' By a flight diflFerence in their inanner of' 
reafbning, two men of abilities who fet out with 
the fame dcfire for fame, may acquire either 
pride, or vanity; the one may value the num- 
ber, the other may appreciate the judgment of 
his admirers. There is fomething not only 
more wife, but more elevated, in this latter 
fpe;pies of fele£l triumph ; the noife is not fo 
great ; the mufic is better. '* If I liftened to 
"the mufic of praife/'Tays an hiftorian, who 
obvioufly was not infenfible to its charms, " I 
" was more ferioufly fatisfied with the appro* 
" bation of my judges, llie candour of Dr. 
•* Robertfon embraced his difciple. A letter 
•*from Mr. Ilumc overpaid the labour often 
« years*." Surely no one can be difpleafed 
with this laft generous expreffion of eiithufiafm; 
we are not fo well fatisfied with Buffon, when 
he oftentatioufly difplays the epiftles of a prince 
aadan emprefsf. 

* Gibbon. Memoirs of his life and Writings, p. 14s. 
Perhaps Gibbon had this excellent line of Mrs. Biftbauld't 
in his memory, 

*• And pay a life of hardfhip with a line. * ^ 
t Sqc Peltier's State of Paris in the years 179 ; and 1796^' 
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l*erhaps> by pdinting^out at proper oppor-. 
hinities the diflference in our feelings with re- 
fpe£l to vulgar and refined vanity, v^e might 
tnake a tifeful impreffion upon tWe j who have 
yet their habits to form. The converfion of 
vanity into pride is not fo difficult a procefs as 
thofe, who have riot analyfed both, might from 
the ftfikjng difference of their appearance ima-^ 
gine. By the oppofite tendencies of education^ 
oppofite charaflers from the fame original dif^ 
pofitions are produced. Cicero, had he been 
early taught to delpife the applaufe of the mu^ 
titude, would haVe turiied away like the proud 
^hilofopher, who afked his friends what ttb- 
furdity he had uttered when he heard the popu- 
lace loud in acclamations of his fpeech; and . 
the cynic, whole vanity was feen through the 
lioles in his cloak, might pethaps, |>y ft flight 
'difference in his education, have been rendered 
atnbitious of the Macedonian's purple . 

In attempting to convert vanity into pride, we 
muft btginby exercifmg the vain patient in for- 
bearjmpe of prefent pleafure ^ it is not enough to 
cotmnce his underftanding, that the advantages 

Vol. IL F 
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of proud humility are greats he may beperfeftly 
fenfible of this, and may yet have fo little com- 
mand over himfelf, that his loquacious vanity 
may get the better, from hour to hour, of his bet- 
ter judgment. Habits are not to be inftan- 
taneoufly conquered by reafon j if we do not 
keep this fa£l in our remembrance, we fhall be 
frequently difappointed in education -, and wc 
fliall, perhaps, end by thinking that reafon can 
do nothing, if we begin by thinking that (he 
can, do every thing. We muft not cxpefl, that 
a vain child fhould fuddenly break and forget 
all his paft aflbciations ; but wc may, by a little 
early attention, prevent much of the trouble of 
curing the difeafe of vanity^ or by fkilful ma- 
nagement, we may convert it into pride. 

When children firft begin to learn accom- 
plifhments, or to apply themfelves to literature, 
thofe who inftruft are apt to encourage them 
with too large a portion of praife ; the fmallejt 
quantiiy of fiimulus that can produce the exer- 
tion zee defirejhould he ufed; if we ufe more, 
we wafte our power, and injure our pupil. As 
foon as habit has made any exertion familiar, 

4 
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and confequently eafy, we may withdraw the 
the original excitation, add the exertion will 
ftill continue. In learning, for inftance, a new 
language, at firft, while the pupil is in the midft 
of the difficulties of regular and irregular verbs, 
and when, in tranflation, a dictionary is wanted 
at every momenf, the occupation itfelf cannot 
be very agreeable, but we are excited by the 
hope that our labour will every day diminifli, 
and that we fhall at laft enjoy the entertain- 
ment of reading ufeful and agreeable books. 
Children, who have not learnt by experience 
the pleafures of literature, cannot feel ttiis hope 
as ftrongly as we do, we therefore excite them 
by praife ; but by degrees they begin to feel 
the pleafure of fuccefs and occupation; when 
thefe are -felt, we may and ought to withdraw 
the unneceffary excitements of praife. If we 
continue it, we miflead the child's mind, and 
whilft we deprive him of his natural reward, 
we give him a fa£litious tafte. When any mo- 
ral habit is to be acquired, or when we wifli 
that our pupil fliould cure himfelf of any fault, 
we muft employ at firft ftrong excitement, and 

F2 
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reward with warmth and eloquence of appro 
bation ; when, the fault is conquered, when the 
virtue is acquired, the extraordinary excite- 
ment (hould be withdrawn, and this fliould not 
be done with an air of myftcry and artifice -, 
the child fliould know all that we do, and why 
we do it ; the fooner he learns how his own 
mind is managed the better, the fooner he will- 
aflift in his own education. 

Every body mull have obferved, that languor 
of mind fuccecds to the intoxication of vanity;, 
if we can avoid the intoxication, we fliall avoid 
the languor. Common faylngs often imply 
thofe fenfible obfervations which philofophers,. 
when they theorize, only exprefs in other words. 
We frequently hear it faid to a child,- " Praife 
" fpoilsyqu; my praife did you harm ; you can't" 
^ bear praife well s you grow conceited ; you be- 
** come idle ; you are good for nothing, becaufe 
** you have* been too much flattered." All. 
thefe expreluans fliow, that the eonfequences of 
over (limulating the mind by praife have been 
vaguely taken notice of in^ education -, but no* 
general rules have been deduced from thefe; 
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'dbfervations. With children of diflferent habits 
and temperaments the fame degree of excite- 
ment afts differently, fo that it is fcarcely pof- 
*fible to fix upon any pofitive quantity fit for all 
difpofitions ; the quantity muft be relative ; but 
we may, perhaps, fix upon a criterion by which, 
in moil cafes, the proportion may be afcertained. 
The golden rule * which an eminent phyfician 
has given to ihe medical world fdr. afcertaining 
the neceflary and ufefal quantity of ftimulus 
for weak and feverifli patients, may, with ad- 
vantage, be applied in education. Whenever 
praife produces the intoxication of vanity, it is 
hurtful; whenever the appearances of vanity 
diminifli in confequence of praife, we may be 
fatisfied that it does good, that it incrcafcs the 
|)upirs confidence inhimfclf, and his flrength of 
mind. We repeat that peribns who have con- 
fidence in themfelves may be proud, but are 
never vain of thofe qualities of which they are 
in certain pofleffion ; that vanity cannot fup- 
port herfelf without the concurring flattery of 
•thers ; pride is fatisfied with bis own approba- 

FS 

, * See Zoonotnla^ vol. i. p. 99. 
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tion. In the education of children who are 
piore inclined to pride than to vanity, we muft 
prefent large objects to the underftanding, and 
large motives muft be ufed to excite voluntary- 
exertion. If the underftanding of proud people 
be not early cultivated, they frequently fix 
upon forae falfe ideas of honour or dignity, to 
which they are refolute martyrs through life. 
Thus the high born Spaniards, if we may be 
allowed to reafon from the imperfect hiftory of 
national charafter, who aflbciate the ideas of 
dignity and indolence, would rather fubmit to 
the evils of poverty, than to the imaginary dif-t 
grace of working for their bre^d. Volney, 
and the baron de Tott, give us fome curious 
inftances of the pride of the Turks, which pre- 
vents them from being taught any ufeful arts 
by foreigners. To fliew how early falfe aflb- 
ciations are formed and fupported , by pride, 
we need but recur to the anecdote of the child 
mentioned by de Tott *, who bought a pretty 
toy as a prefent for a little Turkifh friend, but 
the child was too proud to feem pleafed with 

* y. DeTott's Memoirs, p. 138, a note 
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the toy; the child's grandfather came into 
the room, faw, and wai ilelighted with the 
toy, fat down on the carpet, and played with 
it till he broke it. We like the fecorid child-r 
hood of the grandfather better than the prema-* 
ture old age of the grandfon. 

The felf-command which the fearofdifgrace 
infures can produce either great virtues, or 
great vices. Revenge and generofity are, it is 
faid, to be found in their higheft ftate amongft 
nations and individuals charafterized by pride. 
The early objects which are affociated with the 
idea of honour in the mind are of great confe- 
quence; but it is of yet more confequence to 
teach proud minds early to bend to the power 
of reafon, or rather to glory in being governed 
by reafon. They (hould he inftrufted, that the 
only poflible means of maintaining their opinions 
amongft perfons of fenfe is to fupport them by 
unanfwerable arguments. They (hould be 
taught that, to fecure refpeft, they muft deferve 
it; and their felf-denial, or felf-command, (hould 
never obtain that tacit admiration which they 
jUo(^ Y^ue, except where it is exerted fbr ufeful 
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and rational purpofes. The conftant cuftom o^ 
pppealing, in the la^l refort, to theit own judg- 
ment, which diftinguifhes the proud from the 
vain, makes it peculiarly neceflary that the judg- 
ment, to which fo much is trufted, fhould be 
highly cultivated. A vain man may be tolerar 
bly well conduced in life by a fenfibje friend ; 
a proud man ought to be able to conduft hini- 
felf perfe£lly well, bccaufe he will not accept of 
any affiftance. It feems that forae proud 
people confine their benevolent virtues within a 
fmaller fphere than others ; they value only their 
own relations, their friends, their country, or 
whatever is connefiled with themfelves. This 
fpecies of pride may be corre£led by the fame 
means which are ufed to. increafe fympathy. 
Thofe, who either from temperament, example^ 
or accidental circumftances have acquired the 
Jiabit ofrepreffing and commanding their emo-? 
tions, muft be carefully diftinguifhed from the. 
felfifli and infenfible. In the. prefent times, 
when the afFeftation of fenfibiliiy is.to be dread* 
ed, we fliould rather encourage that fpecies 06 
pride which difdains to difpl^ the afFeftion^^ 
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of the heart. *^ You Romans triumph over 
*^ your tears, and call it virtue ! I triumph in 
*^ my tears," fays Caraftacus : his tears were 
refpe6lable, but in general the Roman triumph 
would command the moft fympathy. 

Some people attribute to pride all expreffionj 
of confidence in onefelf : thefe may be offea- 
five to common fociety, but they are fometimes 
powerful over the human mind, and where 
they are genuine, mark fomewhat fupcrior in 
charafter. Much of the effe£t of lord Chat- 
ham's eloquence, much of his tranfcendent in- 
fluence in public, muft be attributed to the 
^confidence which he iliewed in his own fupe-* 
riority. *^ I trample upon impoffibilities !" was 
an exclamation which no inferior min^ Vv'ould 
dare to make. Would the houfe of commons 
have permitted any one but lord Chatham to 
have anfwered an oration by " Tell me, gentle 
^* fliepherd, where ?** The danger of failing, 
the hazard that he runs of becoming ridiculous 
who verges upon the moral fublioie, is taken 
into our account whien we judge of the aflion, 
gn<} we pay involuntary tribute to cojifage an4 
3 
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fuccefs : but how mifcrable is the fate of the 
man who miftakes his own powers, and upon 
trial is unable to fupport his aflumed fuperi- 
ority; mankind revenge themfelves without 
mercy upon his ridiculous pride, eager to teach 
him the difference between infolence and mag- 
nanimity. Young people inclined to overrate 
their own talents, or to undervalue the abilities 
of others, (hould frequently have inftances given 
to them from real life of the mortifications and 
difgrace to which imprudent boafters expofe 
themfelves. AVherc they are able to demon- 
ftrate their own abilities, they run no rifle in 
fpeaking with decent confidence ; but where 
their fuccefs depends, in any degree, either 
upon their fortune, or opinion, they fhoiild never 
run the hazard of prefumption. Modefty pre- 
poffeffes mankind in favour of its poffeffor, and 
has the advantage of being both graceful and 
fafe: this wasperfeftly underftood by the crafty 
Ulyffes, who neither raifed his eyps, nor ftretch- 
ed his fceptred hand, " when he firft rofe to 
*^ fpeak." We do not, however, recommen4 
this artificial niodefty s its trick is foop difccN 
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▼cred, and its famenefs of diffimulation pre- 
fently difgufts. Prudence fhould prevent young 
people from hazardous bbafting ; and good na- 
ture, and good fenfe, which conftitute real po- 
Ktenefs, will reftrain them from obtruding theit 
merits to the mortification of their coihpanions: 
but we do not expeft from them total ignorance 
of their own comparative merit. The affefta- 
tion of humility, when carried to the extreme, 
to which all afFe£lation is liable to be carried, 
appears full as ridiculous as troublefome, and 
ofFenfive as any of the graces of vanity, or the 
airs of pride. Young people are cured of pre- 
fumption by mixing with fociety, but they are 
not fo eafily cured of any fpecies of affeftation. 

As the fair fex is more liable to the latter 
failing than to the former, we have endeavoured 
in the chapter on female accomplifliments to 
point out, that the enlargement of underftand- 
ing in the fair fex, which muft refult from their 
increafing knowledge, will neceffarily correft 
the feminine foibles of vanity and afFeftation. 

Strong, prophetic, eloquent praife, like that 
^hich the great Iprd (^jiatham beftovired on hi^ 
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fon, would rather infpire in a generous foul 
noble emulation, than paltry vanity. •' On this 
** boy," faid he, laying his hand upon his font's 
liead, " defcends my mantle, with a double 
portion of my fpirit !'* Philip's praife of his 
fon Alexander, when the boy rode the unma- 
nageable horfe*, is another inftance of th« 
kind of praife capable of exciting ambition. 

As to ambition, we muft decide what fpe- 
cies of ambition we mean, before we can deter- 
mine whether it ought to be encouraged or re- 
prefled, whether it fliould be claffed amongft 
virtues or vices ; that is to fay, whether It adds 
to the happinefs or the mifery of human crea- 
tures. " The inordinate defirc of fame,*' which 
often deftroys the lives of millions when it is 
conneftcd with ideas of military enthufiafm, is 
juftly claffed amongft the " dijeofes of volition:'^ 
for its defcription and cure we refer to Zoono- 
mia, vol. ii. Achijles wjll there appear to hi& 
admirers, perhaps, in a new light. 

The ambition to rife in the world ufually im- 
plies a mean fordid defire of riches, or what gre 

♦ V. Plulareb. 
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called honours, to be obtained by the commeiS' 
arts of political intrigue, by cabal to win popu*- 
lar favour, or by addrefs to conciliate the pa-- 
tronage of the great. The experience of thofe 
who have been governed during their lives by 
this paffion, if paffion it may be called, does 
not fliew that it can confer much happinefs ei- 
ther in the purfuit, or attainment of its objefts. 
See Bubb Dod^ington's Diary, a moft ufefut 
book, a journal of the petty anxieties, and con- 
ftant dependence, to which an ambitious cour- 
tier is neceffarily fubjefted. See alfo Mira- 
beau's " Secret Hiftory of the Court of Berlin'^ 
for a picture of a man of great abilities degraded 
by the fame fpecies of low unprincipled compe- 
tition. We may find, in thefe books, it is to 
be hoped, examples which will ftrike young 
and generous ininds, and which may infpire 
them with cont€mpt for the objefts and the 
' means of vulgar ambition. There is a more 
noble ambition, by which the enthufiaftic youth, 
perfeft in the theory of all the virtues, and 
warm with yet unextinguished bceevolence, is 
apt to he feized 3 his heart beats with the hope 
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of immortalizing himfelf by noble a£lions ; he 
forms cxtenfive plans for the in^provement and 
the happlnefs of his fellow-creatures ^ he feels 
the want of power to carry thefe into cffc£t j 
, power becomes the objc6l of his wiflies. In 
the purfuit 6f this ob}e£l, how are his feelings 
changed ? Mr. Necker, in the preface to his 
work on French finance *, paints, with much 
eloquence^ and with an appearance of perfe£t 
truth, the feelings of a man of virtue and gd- 
nius, before and after the attainment of politi- 
cal power. The moment when a minifter 
takes poffcflion of his place, furrounded by 
crowds and congratulations, is well dcfcribed ; 
and the fucceeding moment, when clerks with 
immenfe portfolios enter, is a ftriking contraft. 
Examples from romance can never have fuch a 
powerful efFc^l upon the mind as thofe which 
are taken from real life ; but in proportion to 
the juft and lively reprefentation of fituations, 
and paflions refembling reality, fiftions may 
convey ufeful moral Icflbns. In the Cyropa^dia 

* Necker de rAdminifiration dei Finances de la Rrance,. 
• vol. i. p. 98. 
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there is an admirable defcription of the day . 
fpent by the viftorious Cyrus, giving audience 
to the unmanageable multitude after the tak- 
ing of Babylon had accomplilhed the fulnefs of 
his ambition *. ' i 

It has been obferved, that thefe examples 
of the infufficiency of ambition feldam make 
any lafting impreffion upon the minds of the 
ambitious. This may arife from two caufes ; 
from the reafoning faculty's not having been 
fufficiently cultivated, or from the habits of 
ambition being formed before propejr examples 
are prefented to the judgment for comparifon. 
Some ambitious people, when they reafon 
coolly, acknowledge and feel the folly of their 
purfuits, but ftill from the force of habit they 
a£t immediately in obedience to the motived 
which they condemn : others, who have never 
been accuftomed to reafon firmly, believe them- 
felves to be in the right in the choice of their 
objeft« 5 and they cannot comprehend the argu- 
ments which are ufed by. thofe, who have not 
the fame way of thinking as themfelves. If 

♦ Cyropaedia, yol. ii. page $03. 
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we fairly place faSs before young people, whd 
have been habituated to reafon, and who have 
not yet been infpired with the paflion, or en^* 
flaved by the habits of vulgar ambition^ it is 
probable, that they will not be eafily effaced 
from the memory, and that they will influence 
the conduft through life. 

It fometimes happens to men of a found 
underftanding, and a philofophic turn of mind, 
that their ambition decreafes with their ex- 
perience. They begin perhaps with fome ar- 
dour an ambitious purfuit ; but by degrees they 
find the pleafure of the occupation lufficient 
without the fame, which was their original ob- 
je6t. This is the fame procefs which we have 
obferved in the minds of children with refpe6t to 
the pleifures of literature, and the tafte for 
fugar-plums. 

Happy the child who can be taught to im- 
prove himfelf without the ftimulus of fweet- 
meats! Happy the man who can prefervc 
aftivity without the exciteinents of ambition I 
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HE fifft books which are now uAially put 
into the hands of a child are Mrs. Barbauld's 
Leflbns ; they are by far the beft books of the 
kind .that have ever appeared ; thofe only who - 
know the difficulty, and the importance of 
iiich cortipofitions in education, can fincerely 
rejoicrf, that the admirable talents of fuch a. 
writer have been employed in fuch a work. We 
fliall not apologize for offering a few reAfiarks 
6h fotae paffages in thefe little books, becaufe 
we are convinced that we fhall not offend. 

JLeffons for children from three to four years , 
old'fhbuld^ we think, have been leffons for chil- 
dren from four to five years old ; few read, or 
caight to read^ before that age. 

Vol. II. G 
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** Charles (hall have a pretty new leffon." 
In this fentence the words pretty aad new arc., 
affociated ; but they reprefent ideas which ought 
to be kept feparate in the mind of a child. The 
love of novelty is cherifhed in the minds of chil- 
dren by the common expreffions that we ufe to 
engage them to do what we defire. " You fhall 
" have a neic whip, a nezv hat/* are improper 
modes of cjxpreflion to a child. We have feen a 
boy who had literally twenty new whips in one 
year, and we were prefent when his father to 
comfort him when he was in pain, went out to 
buy him a new whip, though he had two or 
three fcattered about the room. 

The defcription, in the firft part of Mrs. Bar» 
bauld's Leflbns of the naughty boy who tor- 
mented the robin, and who was afterwards fup- 
pofed to be eaten by bears, is more objec* 
tionable than any in the book : the idea df kill- 
ing is in itfelf very complex, and if explained^ 
ferves only to excite terror ; and kow can a child 
be made to comprehend why a cat^u/i caftdi . 
mice, and* not kill birds? or why (honiddiiii *. 
fpecies of honefty be expefted fixm an aiMt4^ '^ ' 
prey? ;. .ic/ 
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*' I want my dinner." 
, Does Charles take it for granted, that what 
he eats is his own, and that he muft have his 
dinner? Thefe and fimilar expreffiqps are words 
of courfe ; but young children ftiould not be al- 
lowed to ufe them: if they are permitted to af- 
' fame the tone of command, the feelings of im- 
patience and ill temper quickly follow, and 
children become the little tyrants of a family. 
Property is a word of which young people have 
general ideas, and they may with very little trou- 
ble be prevented from claiming things to which 
they have no right. Mrs. Barbauld has judici- 
oufly chbfen to introduce a little boy's daily 
hiflory in thefe books ; all children are extreme-: 
ly interefted for Charles, and they are very apt 
to expe£l that every thing which happens tohim 
is to happen to them ; they believe that every 
thing he does is right ; therefore, his biographer 
fhould in another edition revife any of his cx- 
preffions which may miflead the future tribe of 
his little imitators. AU the paiTages which 
might have been advantageoufly omitted in 
thefe excellent little books, I^ave been carefully 
G2. 
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obliterated before they were put into the hands' 
of children^ by a mother who knew the dangeu 
©if early falfe aflbciations. 

'* Little boys don't eat butter. '^ 
** ISIobody wears a hat in the houle/'" 
This is a very cemmofii method of fpeakmgv 
but it certainly is not prbper towards children, 
Affirmative fentences fliouTd always expreis real 
feSls. Charles muff know that fome little boys 
d^eat butter;: and' that fome people wear their 
hats in their houfes. This mode of expreflion-^ 
* Nobody does^ that !" '^ Every body does thisf 
lays the foundation for prejudice in the mind J. 
This is the language of fefliion, which, more 
thmti confcience>. makes cowards of U6 all. 
^ I want fome wine.'* 

"Would it not be better to tell Charles in re* 
fiy t(> this fpeech, that wine is not good for 
nim, than to* fay ^ Wine tbr little boys^ I nevef 
^-li'eaJ'd 'df fach a/tVirig r If tharits were to^ 
be iJl, aod it ifhoiiia be n'cceflkry to give hitn* 
^uie ; or were he to fee Mother child drink it,. 
Be would lole confidence in what was faid tb 
Vm. We I&6iad%e carefuLbf o\it words,,, if vwfti 
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-cxpeQ: our pupils to have confidence in us 4 
5ind if they have not, we need not attempt to 
•educate them. 

*^ The moon fliines at night, wlicn the fun is 
gone to bed." 

When the funis out of fight, would be more 
correa, though not fo pleafing, perhaps, to the 
young reader. It is v^ry proper to teach a 
•child, that when the fun difappcars, when the 
fan is below the horizon, it is the time when 
moft animals go to reft ; but we fliould not do 
this by giving fo falfe an idea as that the fun ii> 
gone to bed. Ev^ry thing relative to the fyfiem 
of the univ-erfe is above the comprehenfion of a 
child ; we fliouId, therefore, be careful to pre- 
vent his forming erroneous opinions. AVe 
fliould wait for a riper period of his underftand- 
ing before we attempt pofitive inliruftion upon 
abftraft fubjefts. 

" The enumeration of the months in the year, 
the days in the week, of metals. See. are excej- 
knt leffons for a child who is ji^fl: beginning to 
Jcarn to read, llie chiffi^cation q{ animals 
i^ito quadrupeds, bipeds, 8:c. <^ anotber iifcful 

a 
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fpecimen of the manner in which children 
flioiild be taught to generalize their ideas. The 
pathetic defcription of the poor timid hare run- 
ning from the hunters, will leave an impref- 
fion upon the young and humane heart, which 
may perhaps prevent much cruelty. The po- 
etic beauty, and eloquent fimplicity, of many 
of Mrs. Barbauld's Leflbns, cultivate the ima- 
gination of children, and their tafte, in the bed 
poffible manner. 

The defcription of the white fwan, with her 
long arched neck, " winning her eafy way 
through the waters, is beautiful -, fo is that of - 
the nightingale, finging upon her lone bufh by 
moonlight. Poetic defcriptions of real obje6b 
are well fuited to children; apoftrophe and 
perfonification they underftand, but all allegoric 
poetry is difficult to manage for them, becaufc ' 
they miftake the poetic attributes for reality^ ' 
and they acquire falfe and confufed ideas. 
With regret children clofe Mrs. Barbauld*s 
little books, and parents become yet more fen- 
iible of their value, when they perceive that 
none can be found immediately to fupply their 
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place^ or to continue die courfe of agreeable 

ideas which they have raifed in the young 

pupil's imagination. 

*' Evenings at Home" do not immediately 
join to Leffons for Children from three to four 

years old ; and we know jiot where to find any 
books to fill the interval properly. The popu* 
lar charader of any book is eafily learned^ and 
its general merit eafily afcertained ; this may 
fatisfy carelefs indolent tutors, but a more mi- 
nute inveftigation is neceffary to parents who 
are anxious for ^e happinefs of their hmily, or 
defirous to improve the art of education. Such 
parents will feel it to be their duty to look over 
every page of a book before it is trufted to 
their children ; i#is an arduous tafk., but none 
can be too arduous for the enlightened energy 
of parental affefition. We are acquainted with 
the modier of a family, who has never trufted 
any book to her children, without having firft 
examined it herfelf with the moft fcrupulous 
attention j her care has been repaid with that 
fuccefs in education, which fuch care can 
fllqne enfiire. We have feveral bodt^s before 

G4 
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US marked by her pencil, and volumes wBich, 
having undergone fome neceflary operations by 
her fciirars, would, in their mutilated ftate, 
Ihock the fenfibility of a nice librarian. But 
fhall the education of a family be. facriB^ed to 
the beauty of a page, or even to the binding of 
a book ? Tew books caa fafely be given tq 
children without the previous ufe lof the pepi 
the pencil, and the fciffars. In the books 
ivhich we have before us, in their concSled 
ftate, we fee fometimes a few words Ijloticd 
out, fometimes half a page^ fometimes many 
pages are cut out. In turning over the leaveJi 
of " The Children's Friend," wc pcrcjeive, 
that the ages at which the ilorles fhould be 
read have been marked ; ani we fee that dif- 
ferent ilories have been marked with the initials 
of different names by this cautious mother, 
who confidercd the temper and habits of her 
children, as well as their ages. 

As far as thefe notes refer . peculiarly to her 
own family, they cannot.be of ufe to the pub-? 
lie ; but the principles which governed a jut 
dicious parent in her fek^ODj muil be capa- 
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ble of univerfal application, and welhall, there- 
fore, endeavour to explain them. 

It may be laid down as a firft principle, that 
ive fhould preferve children fyom the know- 
ledge of any vice, or any folly, of which the 
idea has ney^r yet entered thfcir minds, and 
which they are not neceflarily difpofed to le«Ti 
by early example. Children who have never 
lived with fervants, who have never aflbciated 
with ill educated companions of their own age, 
and who in their own family have heard no? 
thing but good conyerfation, and feen none 
but good examples, will in their language, 
their planners, and their whole difpofition, be 
not only free from many of the faults com- 
mon amongft children, but they will abfolutely 
have no idea that there are fucb faults. The 
language of children, who have heard no lan- 
guage but what is good, muft be correft. On 
the cpntrary, thofe who hear a mixture of loAf 
and high vulgarity before their own habits arc 
fixed, muft, wh«i]eYer they fpeak, continually 
blunder; they have no rule ^ gjiide thei^ 
judgment ip their fele£tioa ^099 jt^is varict;}r of 
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dialers which they hear ; probably they may 
often be reproved for their xniftakes, but thcfe 
reproofs will be of no avail, whilft the pupils 
continue to be puzzled between the example 
of liie nurfery and of the drawing-room. It 
will coft much time and pains to correft thefe 
defefts^ which might have been with little dif- 
ficulty prevented. It is the fame with other 
bad habits. Falfehood, caprice^ difhonefty, 
obftinacy, revenge, and all the train of vices 
which are the confequences of miftaken or neg- 
lefted education, which are learned by bad 
example, and which are not infpired by nature, 
need fcarcely be known to children whofe 
minds have from their infancy been happily 
regulated. Such children fhould be feduloufly 
kept from contagion; their minds are un- 
tainted J they are fafe in that fpecies of igno- 
rance, which alone can deferve the name of 
blifs. No books (hould be put into the hands 
of this happy clafs of children, but fuch as 
prefent the bcfl models of virtue : there is no 
occaiion to (hock thc;m with caricatures of vice^ 
Such- caricatures l^iey vnll not even underilaiKi 
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to be well drawn, becaufe they are unao 
qiiJunted with any thing like the original^. 
Examples to deter them from faults to which 
they have no propenfity muft be ufelefs, and 
may be dangerous: for the fame reafon Aat 
a book written in bad language fliould never 
be put into the hands of a child who fpeajcs 
correftly, a book exhibiting inftances of vice 
(hould never be given to a child who thinks 
and a6ls properly. The love of novelty, and 
of imitation, is fo ftrong in children, that evai 
for the pleafure of imitating characters de^ 
fcribed in a book, or a£tions which firike 
them as Angular, they often commit real 
faults. 

To this danger of catching faults by fympa- 
thy, children of the greateft fimplicity are per- 
haps the moft liable, becaufe they leaft under- 
ftand the nature and confequences of the a£tions 
which they imitate. 

During the age of imitation, our pupik 
ihould not be expofed to the influence of any 
bad examples till their habits are formed^ snd 
tin they hiiye not only the fenfe to choofe^ but 
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the fortitude to abide by their own choice. It 
may be faid, that ^' children miift know th^t 
-«* vice exifts; that, even amonglt their own 
« companions, there arc fome who have bad 
•* ^fpofitions 3 tbcy cannot mix even in the 
^* fociety of children without feeing exam- 
**ples which they ought to be prepared to 
^ avoid." 

Thefe remarks are juft with regard to pupils 
who are intended for a public fchool, and no 
jgreat nicety in the fele£lion of their books is 
neccffary; but we are now fpeaking ofthofe 
who are to be brought up in a private family. 
Why fliould they be prepared to mix in the 
fociety of thofe who have bad habits or bad 
.difpofitipns ? Children fbould not be educated 
for the fociety of children j nor fcpuld they 
live in that fpciety during their education, W« 
muft not expeSl from them premature pru* 
dence, and all the focial virtues, before we 
have taken any meafures to produce thefe 
virtues, or this tardy prudence. In private 
:p4pcation there \s Wttl'e chance that one error 
^l^puld bji^^pe.- another 9 tbp g^j)erienQe of tbp 
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ptrpil is much cotifinecl, the examples whicb 
he fees are nof fo numerous and various as to 
eounteraft each other. Nothing therefore mvift 
he expefted from the counterafting influence 
of oppofing caules, nothing fliould be trufl 
to chaiTce. Experience muft preferve one 
form tenor, and examples miift be (elefted with 
circumfpeftion. The lefs children aflEbf iate with 
companions of their own age, and the lefs they 
know of the world, and the ftrongertheir taft6 
for literature, the fnare- forcible Will be the i'm- 
preflion that will be made upon them by the* 
piftures of life,, smd^the charaders and fenti- 
nients which they meet with in books. . Books 
for fuch children ought to hejifted hy an aca- 
demy * of enlightened parents. 

Without particular examples, the moft obri- 
€^us trtiths are not brought home to our bu(ine£s» 
We (hall feleft a few examples from a work of 
high and delerved deputation, from a work 
which we much adtniire, *' Berquin's Oiildren'* 
^ Friend/*^ We do not mean to criticife this 
Work as a literaty ^oduftion, but fimply ta 

* V. Acadeoue della Crufca, 
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point out to pareilt9> that^ even in the bed 
books for children^ much muft fiiU be left to 
die judgment of the preceptor, much in the 
choice of ftories, and particular pafTages fuited 
to different pupils. 

Tn ** The Children's Friend" there are feve- 
ral (lories well adapted to one clafs of children, 
but entirely unfit for another. In the ftoiy 
called the Hobgoblin, Antonia, a little girl 
'' who hfts been told a hundred foolifh (lories 
*• by her m.4id> paf ticularly one about a black 
" faced goblin*" is reprefented as making a la- 
mentable outcry at the fight of a chimney- 
fweeper ; firft (he runs for refuge to the kitchen, 
the laft place to which (he (hould run ; then to 
the pantry j thence (he jumps out of the win- 
dow, ** half dead with tenor," and in the ele- 
gant language of the tranflator, almollfplits her 
throat, with crying out Help 1 Help ! In a few 
minutes (be difcovers her error, is heartily 
aOiamed, and *^ ever afterwards Antonia was 
« the firft to laugh at (illy (lories, told by filly 
" people of hobgoblins, and the like, to fright 
« her." 
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For children who have had Ae misfortune to 
have heard the hundred fooliih ftories of a 
foolifh maid, this apparition of the chimney* 
fweeper is well managed s though^ perhaps, 
ridicule might not effe^ fo fudden a cure in aU 
cafes as it did in that of Antonia. By children 
who have not acquired terrorsof the black faced 
goblin, and who have not the habit of fre- 
quenting the kitchen and the pantry, this fioiy 
iliould never be read. 

" ITie little mifs deceived by her maid/' who 
takes mamma's keys out of her drawer^ and 
who fteals fugar and tea for her maid, that (he 
may have the pleafure of playing with a couiin 
whom her mother had forbidden her to fee, is 
not an example that need be introduced into 
any welt regulated family. The pi£tur6 of 
Amelia's mifery is drawn by the hand of a maf- 
ter : terror and pity, we are told by the tragic 
poets, purify the mind ; but there are minds 
that do not require this fpecies of purificatiooL 
Powerful antidotes are neceflary to cpnd)at 
powerful poifons; but where no poifon. has 
J>een imbibed^ are not antidotes more dangerr 
ous thanufefiil? 
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The yourtg geiirtemenwhcyGhea* at cards, 
and who pocket fitvir fi(h^ (hould have no ad- 
xhittarice any where. It is not neceflary to put 
rkildren upoh their guard againft affociates 
wjiohi tTiey are not likely to meet; nor nieed 
we introduce- the vulgslr attd mifchievous 
fchoolboy to 4hy but fchoolboyd. Martin, who 
throws fqmbs at people in thfe ftteet, who faf- 
tetts rabbits tails behind their backsi who filhes 
for their ^igs, who fticks up pins in his friends 
ch4irs> who carries a hideous malk in his pocket 
to frighten Tittle children, and who is himfelf 
frightened into repentance by a fpefitre with a 
!^3fiakirig trumpet, is an objectionable though 
dn^fikcellent dramatic charafter. The part of 
fhS ffjfcflfre is playeld by the groom: this is ill 
tebrftfived iti a drama for children^ grooms 
di(^ldhave nothing to do wKh their entertain- 
Aefifej and Cafar, who is repreftnttd as a^ 
pltlifm^ diarafleri Should not ht fuppofed to 
*aft* fht poftilliori a party in his inVetitions. 
J: '-^AgoodheaHtompenfatesfdthiivky indifcre^ 
itifnf^ i4 a dangerous tifle for a play for young 
fiefitihet^^f^ ma^ is m ioidednite termj 2Xid 

3 
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in fettling how many, the calculations of parents 
and children 'may vary materially. This little 
play is fo charmingly written, the chsM:a£ter of 
the imprudent and generous Frederick is fo. 
likely to excite imitation, that we muft doubly 
regret his intimacy with the coachman, his 
running away from fchool, and drinking beer 
at an alehoufe in a fair. The coachmian is an 
excellent old man, he is turned away forhaving 
let mafter Frederick mount his box, affume the 
whip, and overturn ahandfome carriage. Fre* 
derick, touched with gratitude jand compaflion^ 
gives the old man all his pocket-rinoney, and fells 
a watch and fome books to buy clottes for him. 
The motives of Frederick's cond.uSl: are agC'* 
cellent, and as they are mifreprefented by a 
treacherous and hypocritical coufin, we fym- 
pathife more ftrongly with the hero of the 
piece ; and all his indifcretions appear, at leaft» 
•amiable defeats. A nice obferver * of the hu- 
man heart fays, that we are never inclined to 
cure ourfelves of any defe£l which mak^s us 
Vol. IL H 

* Marmontel. ** On ae fe guerit pas d*uo dcfaut qui 
f plait.": 
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agreeable. Frederick's real virtues will not, 
probably, excite imitation fo much as his ima- 
— ^inary excellencies. We fhould take the ut- 
■ inoft care not to aflbciate in the mind the ideas 
of imprudence, and of geherofity ; of hypocrify, 
and of prudence : on the contrary, it ihould be 
(hewn that prudence is neceffary to real bene- 
volence ; that no virtue iis more ufefiil, and con- 
fequently more refpeftable, than juftice. Thefe 
homely truths will never be attended to a^ the 
counter-^check moral of laft interefting ftoryj 
ftories, which require fuch morals, ftiould 
therefore be avoided. ^ 

It is to be hoped, that feleft parts of The 
Children's Friend, tranflated by fome able 
hand, will be publifhed hel^fter for the life of 
private families. Many of the ftoriefs, to which 
-We have ventured to objetl, are by no means 
unfit for fchoolboys, to whom the chara£ter» 
which are irioft exceptionable cannot be new. 
The vulgarity of language which are moft ex* 
ceptionable cannot be liew. The vulgarity of 
language which we have noticed is not to be 
attributed to M. Berquin, but to his wretched 
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tranflator. U Ami des Enfans is, m French, moft 
degantly written. The Little Canary Bird, 
Little George, The Talkative Little Girl, The 
Four S^afons, and many others, are excellent 
both in point of llyle and dramatic effe£l j they 
are exaSly fuit6d to the undcrftanding of chil-- 
dreo, and they intereft without any ipaprobable 
events, or unnatural characters. 

In fi£tion it is difficult to avoid giving chil-< 
dren falfe ideas of virtue, and ftill more dif- 
ficult to keep the. different virtues in their due 
proportions. This (hould be attended to with 
care in all books for young people ; nor (hould 
we facrifice the underftanding to the enthufiafm 
of eloquence, ot the affectation of fenfibiKty. 
Without the habit of reafonmg, the beft difpo- 
fitions can give us no folid fecurity for happi« 
Jiefsj therefore we (hould early cultivate the 
reaifoning faculty, inftead of always appealing 
to the imagination. By fentimental perfuafives 
a child may be fuccefsfully governed fot a time, 
but no power can Qontinue the delufion long. 
The reafoning in the ftories of * " Jofephj the 
H3 
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Flower that never fades," and " a Competence 
" is beft," appear to be of the fentimental kind. 
Henry gets amongft a rabble of boys in a vil- 
lage to teafc a poor man of the name of Jofeph, 
who has the misfortune to be out of his fenfes. 
Henry's father, in a fentimental convcrfation, 
attempts to convince him of the folly and wick- 
ednefs of his conduft ; it is fo managed that the 
boy's confcicnce is alarmed, and his under- 
ftandlng has no (hare in his penitence. He 
afks pardon of heaven, but'prcfently he joins 
the rabble rout again, and exafi)erates the poor 
madman, who throws a ilone at his tormentors, 
which wounds Henry's cheek, and nearly cuts 
oft' his car. In this condition he is carried home 
to his father, who tells him that this is a judg- 
ment for his crime. ** How comes it," fays 
the bleeding boy, " that the ftone hit my head 
" alone, when all the reft of my companions are 
<^ more in fault than I ?" " UecauCe," anfwers 
his father, *^ you know better than they did 
** that you were doing wrong." ITiis method 
of rcafoning will not make children confcienti- 
ous, becaufe whenever they cfc^pe judgme?its^ 
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they will Imagine that they do not merit punifli- 
ment ; and the (tone docs not always hit the 
guilty head. The Father's anfwer to his fon 
fliould have been, " I cannot tell why the ftone 
^ hit your head, but I an) fure that you deferved * 
** it more than your» companions, bccaufe you 
'* knew better than they did that you were do- 
** ing wrong." In " the Flower that never fades" 
a weeping govcrnefs talks to her pupil in fuch 
a drain about a fault fo horrid that flie cannot 
bring herfelf to name it, that the child becomes 
dumb, trembles, fighs, and at laft *\falls half 
^^ fa^oning^ as it werCy hefule a verdant /filhck.^' 
This ^^ deed without a name" provc^s to be a 
little childifh vanity, which had made the young 
lady talk in too decifive a tone of voice at break- 
faft upon fome hiftorical point, fhew her writ- 
ing with an air of triumph in her eyes, and put 
Mifs Elizabeth out by keeping bad time on the 
piano-forte. Mademoifelle's eloquence ap- 
pears too pathetic for the occafion, and though 
it " pierced the heart of the tender Emily," it 
might not have the fame effeft on perfon* of a 
flMji^ phlegmatic teinperament. An appeal 
H3 
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to the affeftions of a child (hould be made only 
on great emergencies. 

In the dialogue upon this maxim/* that a com- 
<^ petcnce is beft/' the reafoning of the father is 
not a match for that of the fon ; by ufmg lefs 
clbquence, the father might have made out 
his cafe much better. The boy fees that many 
people are richer than his father, and perceiving 
that their riches procure a great number of con- 
veniences and comforts for them, he alks why his 
father^ who is as good as thefe opulent people, 
ihould not alfo be as rich. His father tells him 
that he is rich, that he has a large garden, and a 
fine eftatc s the boy alks to fee it, and his father 
takes him to the top of a high hill, and (hewing 
him an extenfive profpeft, fays to him, *' All 
" this is my eftate." The boy crofs queftions 
his father, and finds out that it is not his eftate, 
but that he may enjoy the pleafare of looking at it, 
and that he can buy wood when he wants it for 
^ring J venifon, without hunting the deer him- 
felf ; fi(h, without fiihing ; and butter, without 
poflcfling all the cows that graze in the valley j 
therefore he calls himfclf mafter of the woods, 
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the deer, the herds, the huntfmen, and the la- 
bourers that he beholds. This is* poetic phi- 
lofophy, but it is not fuffigiently accurate for a 
child; it would confound his ideas of property, 
and it would be immediately contr$idi£led by bis 
experience. The father's reafoning is perfeftly 
good, and well adapted to his pupil's capacity, 
when he a(ks " whether he fljould not require a 
^^ fuperfluous appetite to enjoy xfuperfluous 
^* di{he3 at his meals." In returning from his 
walk, the boy fees a mill that is out of repair, f 
meadow that i? flooded, and a quantity of h^y 
fpoiled, he obferyes that .th(^ owners of tl>e(e 
things muft be fadly vexed by fuch accidents, 
and his father congraJtulates himfelf upon tlieijr 
not being his property. Here is a direQ con- 
tradi£iion ; for a few minutes before he bad af* 
ferted that they belanged to him. Froperty is 
often the caufe of much anxie.ty to its poflefibri 
but the.queftion is, whether the pains, or the 
pleafures of poffeffing it predominate ; if this 
i^uefUon could ^ojt be fully difcufied, it fliottk{ 
H4 
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not be partially ftated. To filence a child in 
argument is eafy, to convince him is difficult ; 
fophiftry or wit fliould never be ufed to con- 
found the underftanding. Reafon has equal 
force from the lips of the giant and of the 
dwarf. 

Thefe minute criticifms may appear invidious, 
but it is hoped that they will be confidered only 
as iHuftrations of general principles ; illuf- 
trations neceflary to our fubjeft. We have cho- 
fen M. Berquin's workbecaufe of its univerfal 
popularity; probably all the examples which 
have been felefted are in the recolleftion of 
moft readers, or at leaft it is eafy to refer to 
them, becaufe " The Children's Friend" is to 
be found in every houfe where there are any 
children. The principles by which we have 
examined B^rquin may be applied to all books 
of the fame clafs. The fuperior merit of Sand- 
ford and Merton has long been well known to 
the public ; Madame de Silleri's Theatre of 
Education, and her Tales pf the Caftle, Ma-r 
dame de la Fite's Tales and Converfations, 
Mrs. Smith'§, B,ur?^l Walks, with many othej 
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popular books for children, would deferve a 
feparate analyfis, if literary criticifm Were our 
objeft. A critic once, with indefatigable ill- 
nature, picked out all the faults of a beautiful 
poem, and prefented them to Apollo. The god 
ordered a buffiel of his beft Pamaffian wheat to 
be carefully winnowed, and he prefented the 
critic with the chaff. Our wifli is to feparate 
the fmall portion of what is ufelefs from the 
excellent nutriment contained in the books wc 
have mentioned. 

With refpeft to fentimental ftories, and books 
of mere entertainment, Tve muft remark, that 
they fhould be fparingly lifed, efpecially in the 
education of girls. This fppcies of reading cul- 
tivates what is called the heart prematurely, 
lowers the tone of the mind, and induces in- 
difference for thofe common pleafures and 
occupations which, however trivial in them- 
felves, conflitute by fat the greatefl portion of 
our daily happinefs. Stories are the novels of 
childhood. We know, from common experi- 
ence, the effeits which are produced uponAe 
female mind by imnjoderat^ novel-reading. To 
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thofe who acquire this tafte every objeS be- 
comes difgufting, which is not in an attitude 
for poetic painting ; a fpecies of moral piftu- 
refque is fought for in every fcene of life, and 
this is not always compatible with found fenfe, 
or with fimple reality. Gainfborough's country 
girl, as it has been humoroufly * remarked, is 
*' a much more pifturefque objefl: than a girl 
*• neatly dreffed in a clean white frock, but for 
^ this reafon are all children to go in rags ?** 
A tragedy heroine, weeping, fwooning, dy* 
ing, is a moral-pi£turefque objeft ; but the 
frantic paflions, which have the beft effeS 
up(Mi the ftage, might, when exhibited in 
domeftic life, appear to be drawn upon too 
large a fcale to pleafe. The difference be- 
tween reality and fifl:ion is fo great, that thofe 
who c6py from any thing but nature are con- 
tinually difpofed to make miftakes in their con-, 
duel, which appear ludicrous to the impartial 
fpeSator. Pathos depends on fuch nice circumr 
ftances, that domeftic fentimental diftreffes are 

• V. A Letter of Mr. Wyndhana's to Mr. Reptqn^ ia 
iReptoa <m Landfcape Gardening, 
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in a perilous lituation, the fympalhy of their 
audience is not always in the power of the fe» 
performers. Phrenzy itfelf may be turned to , 
farce *. ^' Enter the princefs mad in white 
*' fattin, and her attendant mad in white li- 



*' nen." 



Befides the danger of creating a romantic 
tafte, there is reafon to believe, that thefpecies of 
readmg to which we obje£l has an effeftdircftly 
oppofite to what it is intended to produce. It 
diminiflies, inftead of increafing, the fenfibility 
of the heart ; a combination of romantic ima- 
gery is requifite to aft upon the aflbciations of 
fentimental people, and they are virtuous only 
when virtue is in perfeStly good tafte. An elo- 
quent philofopher f obferves, that in the de- 
fcription of fcenes of diftrefs in romance and 
poetry the diftrefs is always made elegant; 
the imagination, which has been accuftomed 
to this delicacy in fi6titious narrations, revolts 
from the difgufting circumftances which attend 
real poverty, difeafe, and mifery 5 the emotions 
of pity, and the exertions of bpnpvolcnce, tfft 

♦The Critic. t Profeffor Stewart* . 
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confequently reprefled precifely at the time 
^en they are neceffary to humanity. 

With refpeft to pity, it is a fpontaneous na- 
tural emotion, which is ftrongly felt by children, 
but they cannot properly be faid to feel bene- 
volence till they are capable of reafoning. 
Charity muft in them be a doubtful virtue -, they 
cannot be competent judges as to the general 
utility of what they give. Perfons of the mod 
enlarged underftanding find it neceffary to be 
extremely cautious in charitable donations, left 
they fliould do more harm than good. Children 
cannot fee beyond the firft link in the chain 
which holds focicty together; at the beft, then, 
their charity can be but a partial virtue. But 
in fa6t children have nothing to give; they 
think that they give when they difpofe of the 
property of their parents ; they fuffer no priva- 
tion by this fort of generofity, and they learn 
oftcntation,infteadof praftifing felf-denial. Ber- 
quin, in his excellent flory of " The little 
«* Needle Woman," has made the children giiJe 
their own w^ork ; here the pleafure of employ- 
ment is immediately connefted with the gra- 
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tification of benevolent feelings ; their pity is 
not merely paflive, it is a£live and ufeful. | 
In fi6titious narratives affection for parents, 
and for brothers and fitters, is qften painted in 
agreeable colours, to excite the admiration 
and fympathy of children. Caroline the charm- 
ing little girl, who gets upon a chair to wipe 
away the tears that trickle down her elder fif- 
ter's cheek when her mother is difpleafed with 
her*, forms a natural and beautiful pi£ture; 
but the defire to imitate Caroline muft produce 
affe£tation. All the limplicity of youth is 
gone the moment children perceive, that they 
are extolled for the exprcffion of fine feelings, 
and fine fcntiments. Gratitude, eftccm, and 
affection, do not depend upon the table of con- 
fanguinity ; they are involuntary feelings, which 
cannot be raifed at plcafurc by the voice of 
a utliori ty ; they will not obey the dictates of 
intereft, they fecretly defpife the anathemas of 
fcntiment. Efteem and aflfeftion arc the nc-r 
ceflary confequencesofa certain courfe of con-» 
du^, combined with certain external circumT 

* BcrqaioC 
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fiances which are, more or lefs, in the power 
o£ every individual. To arrange thefe circum- 
fiances prudently, and topurfue a proper courfe 
of condu£t fteadily, fomething more is necef- 
fctry than the tranfitory impulfe of fenfibility, or 
ef enthufiafm. 

There is a clafs of books which amufe the 
imagination of children without a£ting upon 
Aeir feelings. We do not allud^to feiry tales^ 
for we apprehend that thefe are not now much 
read, but we mean voyages and travels; thefe 
intereft young people univerfally. Robinfonf 
Crufoe, Gulliver, and the three Ruffian Sail- 
ors, who were caft away upon the coaft of 
Norway, are general favourites. No child 
ever read an account of a fliipwreck, or even 
a ftorm, widiout pleafure. A defert iflancj is a 
delightful place, to be equalled only by the 
Ikating land oT the rein-deer^ or by the valley of 
diamonds m the Arabian tales. Savages, ef- 
pecially if diey be cannibals, are furei to be .ad- 
Hilred, and the more hair-breadth efcapes the 
hero of the tale has fiirvived, and the more mar- 
vellous his adventures, the more fympathy he 
excites. 
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Will it be thought to proceed from a fpiritof 
contradiction if we remark, that this fpecies.^f 
reading fhould not early be choiien for boy^ of 
an enterprifing teanper,' iinlefs they are intended 
for a feafaring iife, or ior the. army. The tafie 
for adventure is ^bfolntely incompatible fwith 
Ae fober perfererance ncceffary to fuccefe in 
any other liberal profeffiooo. Ta girls thisipc-* 
eies of reading cannot be as dangeious as itlis 
to boys.> girls muft foon ^jtrCJeiye the io^poffi* 
bility of their rambling about <th^ world in qwft 
of adventures; and where ftfaere appears lua 
obvious impoffibility in J^tifying iany wifli^ it 
is ndtlUcely to become, oratileali to continue^ 
a torment to the imagination. Boys on the. 
isontrary, from the habits of their cducalion, 
are prone to admire, aad to. imitate, everything 
like enterprife and heroifm. Courage and iot^ 
titude are the virtues of men, and it is natu- 
ral that boys- (houlddefure, if .they believe that 
they poffefs th^fe virtues, to be placed in 
thofe gveat and e^raordiiuoy iitiiatioDS which 
ean difplay t^em to advantage. The tafie. in 
adventure is not repreffed in/boys by the impof- 
4 
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fibility of its indulgence, the world is before 
them, and they think that fame promifes the. 
higheft prize to thofe who will moft boldly ven- 
ture in the lottery of fortune : the rational pro^ 
bability of fuccefs few young people are able, 
fewer ftill are willing, ,to calculate j* and the 
calculations of prudent friends have little pow-» 
cr over their underftandings, or at leaft over, 
their imagination, the part of the underftand- 
ing v^hich is moft li^Lely to decide their con*- 
du£t. From general piaxims we cannot expeft 
that young people (hould learn much prudence; 
each individual admits the propriety of the 
rule, yet believes himfelf to be a privileged ex- 
ception. Where any prize is fuppofed to be. 
in the gift of fortune, every man, or every* 
young man, takes it for granted that he is a 
favourite, and that it will be beftowed upoa 
him. The profits of commerce and of agri- 
culture, the profits of every art and profeffion, 
can be eftimated with tolerable accuracy; the 
value of a6livity^ application, and abilities, can 
be refpefilively meafured by fome certain ftand-^ 

• -^ Smith. Sflay on the Wealth of Natiooa. 
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ard. Modeft, or even prudent people, will 
fcruple to rate themfelves in all of thefe quali- 
fications fuperior to their neighbours; but every 
man will allow that, in point of good fortune, 
at any game oi chance, he thinks himfelf 
upon a fair level with every other conipe<- 
titor. 

Whpn a young man deliberates upon wh;at 
courfe of life he (hall follow, the patient drud«> 
gery of a trade, the lab(»ious mental exer«* 
tiQ^s requifite to prepare him for a profeffipiv 
jnxxQ: appear tx> him in a formidable lig^^ 
compared with ti]ie alluring profpe^te prefented 
by an adventuring imagination. At thistim<e 
of life it will be too late fuddenly to cliange 
the tafte; it will be inconvenient, if »ot injuri- 
pus, to reftraio a young m^s inclinations by 
force or authority; it will be imprudent, per^ 
haps fatally imprudent, to leav^ them uncon- 
trolled. Precautions (hould therefore be taken 
long before this period, and the earlier they 
are taken the better. It is not idle refinement 
to aflert, that the firft impreflions which are 
made upon the imaginatian, though they may 
Vol. IL I 
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be changed by fubfequent circumftances, yet 
are difcernible in every change, and are fel- 
dom entirely effaced from the mind, though it 
may be difficult to trace them through all their 
various appearances* A boy, who at feven 
years old lotlgs to be Robinfon Crufoe, or Sind- 
bad the failor, may at feventeen retain the fame 
tafte for adventure and enterprize, though 
mixed fo as to be left obvious, with the incipi^ 
pient paflions of avarice and ambition ; he has 
#*! fame difpofitions modified by a flight know- 
ledge of real life, and guided by the manners 
and converfation of his' friends and acquaint- 
ance. Robinfon Crufoe arid Sindbad will no 
longer be his favourite heroes j but he will now 
admire the foldier of fortune, the copintercial 
adventurer, or the nabob who has diftovered 
ih the eaft the fecret of Aladdin's wonderfirl 
lamp; and who has realifed'the treafures of 
Aboukafem. 

Thehiftory of realities written in an entei^- 
taining manner appears not only 'better fait^ 
to the purpofes of Education, but alfo more 
agreeable to young people than improbable Bo- 
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tions. We have feen the reafons why il is dan- 
gerous to pamper the tafte early with mert 
books of enrtertaiditient-3 to voyages and travels 
we have made fome objeftions. Natural bif- 
tory 16 a ftudy particularly liiited to children : 
it Cultivates their talents for obfervation, ap- 
plies to objefts within their reach> and to ob- 
je^s whiph fu-e .evftry day interefting to them* 
The hiftories of the bee, the ant, the eaterpil- 
Iar> Uie butterfly^ the filk worm^ are the firfl: 
•thnigs that pleafe the tafte of children, and 
thefe are the hiftories of realities. 

No one can be fo injudicious, or fo uhjufl> 
a3 to clafs the excellent ** Evenings at Home" 
^mongft books of mere entertainment. Upon 
a clofe examination, it appears to be the beil 
book for j^oung people from feven to ten years 
old, that has yet appeared. We Ihall not pre» 
t?nd to enter into a minute examination of it i 
becaufe, from what we have already faid, pa- 
tents can infer our fentiments, and we wifli to 
avoid tedious, unneceffary detail. We fhall, 
however, juft obferve, that the leflbns on na- 
tural hiftory> on metals, and on chemiftry, arc 
12 
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particularly ufeful, not fo much from l!he quan* 
tity of knowledge which they contain^ as by 
the agreeabk manner in which it is commum^ 
«ated : the mind is opened to extenfive views, 
at the fame time that nothing above the com- 
prehenfion of children is introduced. The 
"mixture of moral and fcientHic leflons is hap- 
pily managed fo as to relieve the attention j 
fotne of the moral leffiins contain foinid> argn* 
ment, and fome difpflay juft views of life. 
^ Perfeverance againft Fortune/* ^ The Piricfc 
^^ of Viftory,** ^^ Eyes and no Eyes," have 
been generally admired as much by children as 
by parents. 

The ^ Converfations d'Emile"' are elegantfy 
tvritten, and the chara£ters of the mother and 
'child admirably well preferved. White of Sel- 
borne's Naturalift's Calendar We can recem- 
nrend with entire approbation : it is vmtten in 
^ familiar, yet elegant ftyle ; and the journal 
form gives it that air of reality, which is fa 
agreeable and intereftirig to the min<j. 

SmelKe's Natural Hiftory is a ufeful, «i*er- 
laining book ; but it mu^ be catrefuHy looked 
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cnrer^ and many pages and half pages muft be 
entirely facrificed. And here one general cau- 
tion may be neceflary. It b hazarding too 
much to make children promife not to read parts 
of any book which is put into their hands; 
when the book is too valuable in a parent's ef- 
timation to be cut or blotted, let it not be given 
to children when they are alone : in a parent's 
prefence there is no danger, and the children 
will acquire the habit of reading the paflages 
that are feledled without feeling curiofity about 
the reft. As young people grow up they will 
judge of the feleftions that have been made for 
them ; they will perceive why fuch a paffage 
was fit for their underftanding at one period, 
whidi they could not have underftood at an- 
other. If they are never forced to read what is 
tirefbme, they will anxiouily defire to have paf- 
iages {ele£lpd for them, and they will not in^- 
ginc that their parents are qapricious in thefe 
fele£lions; but they will, we fpeak from ex- 
perience, be fincerdy grateful to them for the 
^imc and trouble beftowed in procuring their 
:^^nuy amufements* 
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When young people have eftabliflied their 
charafter for truth and exa£t integrity, they 
' (hould be entirely trufted with books as with 
every thing elfe. A flight pencil line at the 
fide of the page will then be all that is necef- 
fary to guide them to the beft parts of any book. 
ISufpicion would be as injurious, as too eafy a 
faith is imprudent: confidence confirms inte^ 
grity ; but the habits of truth muft be formed 
before dangerous temptations are prefented. 
We intended to have given a lift of books, and 
to have named the pages in feveral authors, 
which have been found interefting to children 
from feven, to nine or ten years old. The Re- 
Views, The Annual Regifters, Enfield's Speaker, 
Elegant ExtractSy The papers of the Matichef- 
ter Society, .The French Academy of Sciences, 
Prieftley's Hiftory of Vifion, and pajts of die 
Wprks of Franklin, of Ghaptal, Lavoifier, ancl 
Parwin, have fupplied us with our beft materials, 
^me periodical papers from the World, Ram^ 
bier. Guardian, and Adventurer,.' have bec^ 
phpfen : thefe are books with which all libraiid^ 
SFpfvilWftiedt Put we forbear toofferanjrlift^^tiKQ 
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pftfTag^s we (hould have mentioned have been 
found to pleafe in one family, but we are fen- 
fible, that as circumftances vary, th^ choice of 
books for different families ought to be dif- 
ferent. Every parent muft be capable of fcleft- 
ing thofe paffagesjn books which are molt 
fuited to the age, temper, and taftc of their 
children. Much of the fuccefs, both of lite- 
rary and moral education, will depend upon our 
feizing the happy moments for inftruction ; mo- 
ments when knowledge immediately applies to 
what children are intent upon themfelves ; the 
fiep which is to be taken by the underftanding 
ihould immediately follow that which has al- 
ready been fecured. By watching the turn of 
mind, and by attending to the convcH2,tlrjn of 
children, we may perceive exa£tiy what will 
fuit them in books ; and we may prcdrve the 
connexion of their ideas without fatiguing tbdr 
attention. A paragraph read aloud fr^/m tM 
newfpaper of the day, a ^nzj^^t from any 'lyy^n. 
which parents happen to be reading i\^^uS':\y%% 
will catch the attenti^in of trsc voung jyy/jiic ut 
a £unilyiand will jKihuin excite niort Ui'^n z:A 
14 
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more curiofity, than could be given by whole 
volumes read at times wben the mind is indo- 
lent or intent upon other occupations. 

TTie cuftom of reading aloud for a great 
while together is extremely fatiguing to chil- 
dren, and hurtful to their underftandings ; they 
learn to read on without the fligheft attention or 
thought ; the more fluently they read, the worfe 
it is for them ; for their preceptors, whilft words 
and fentences are pronounced with tolerable 
emphafis, never feem to fufpeft that the reader 
can be tired, or that his mind may be abfent 
from his book. The monotonous tones whick 
are acquired by children, who read a great deal 
aloud, are extremely difagreeable, and the habit 
cannot eafily be broken ; we may obferve, that 
children who have not acquired bad cuftoms al- 
ways read as they fpeak, when they underftand 
what they read^ but the moment they come to aay 
fentence whicli they do not comprehend, their 
voice alters, and they read with hefitation^or with 
falfe emphafis^ to thefefignajs a preceptor (hould 
always attend, and the paflage fhould be ex^- 
plained before the pupil is taught to read it in 
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n mufical lone, or with the proper emphafis: 
thus children fhould be taught to read by the 
tmderftanding, and not merely by the ear. 
Dialogues, dramas, and weU written nar- 
ratives, they always read well, and thefe (hould 
be their exercifes in the art of reading: they 
(hould be allowed to put down the book as foon 
as they are tired; but an attentive tutor will per- 
ceive when they ought to be flopped, before 
the utmoft point of fatigue. We have heard a 
a boy of nine years old, who had never been 
taught elocution by any reading mafler, read 
fimple pathetic, paflages, and natural dialogues 
in " Evenings at Home," in a manner which 
would have made even Sterne's critic forget 
his flop watch. By reading much at a time, it 
is true, that a great number of books are run 
through in a few years; but this is not at all 
our objeft ; on the contrary, our greateft dif^ 
ficulty has been to find a fufficicnt number of 
books fit for children to read. If they early 
acquire a flrong tafle for literature, no matter 
how few authors they may have perufed. We 
have often heard young people exclaim, '' I^m 
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'* glad I have not read fuch a book. I have a 
*' great pleafure to come !" Is not this better 
than to fee a child yawn over a work, and count 
the number ofi tirefome pages, whilft he fays> 
*^ I (hall have got through this book by and by; 
^ and what muft I read when I have done 
** this? I believe I never (hall have read all I am 
** to read ! What a number of tirefome books 
** there are in the world ! I wonder what can be 
** the reafon that I muft read them all! If I 
** were but allowed to fkip the pages that I 
** don't underftand, I fliould be much happier, 
** for when I come to any thing entertaining in 
•^ a book, I can keep myfelf awake, and then I 
*^ like reading as well as any body does." 

Far from forbidding to (kip the incomprehen- 
fible pages, or to clofe the tirefome volume, 
we ftiould exhort our pupils never to read one 
(ingle page that tires, or that they do not fuUy 
underftandT. We need not fear, that, becaufe 
an excellent book' is not interefting at one 
period of education, it fhould not become in- 
terefting at another ; the child is always the beft 
judge of what is fuited to his prefenf capacity^ 

3 
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If he fays, " Such a book tires me ;'* the precep- 
tor fhould never anfwer with a forbidding, re- 
proachful look, " I am furprifed at that, it is no 
*' great proof of your tafte ; the book, which you 
^* fay tires you, is written by one of the bcil: 
" authors in the Englifli language." The boy 
is forry for it, but he cannot help it ; and he 
concludes, if he be of a timid temper, that he 
bas no tafte for literature, fmce the beft authors 
in the Englifli language tire him. It is in \'ain 
to tell him that the book is " univerfally allow- 
^* ed to be very entertaining." 

'^ If It be not fuch to me, 

^^ What care I how fine it be!" 

The more encouraging, and more judicious 
parent would anfwer upon a fimilar occafion^ 
*' You are right not to read what tires you, my 
^' dear ; and I am glad that you have fenfe 
" enough to tell mc that this book does not en- 
" tertain you, though it is written by one of the 
f^ beft authors in the Englifli language. We do 
^^ not think at all the worfe of your tafte and un- 
6^ (Jcrilandin^ j we know that the day will come 
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"when this book will probably entertain you j 
« put it by till then, I advife you/* 

It may be thought that young people, who 
read only thofe parts of books which are enter- 
taining, or thofe which are feleSed for them aret 
in danger of learning a tafte for variety, and 
defultory habits which may prevent their ac- 
quiring accurate knowledge upon any fubjeft.j 
and which may render them incapable of that 
literary application, without which nothing can 
be well learned. We hope the candid pre- 
ceptor will fufpend his judgment, till we can 
explain our fentiments upon this fubjeQ: more 
fully, when we examine the nature of invention 
and memory. 

The fecret fear, that stimulates parents tq 
compel their children to conftant applica- 
tion to certain books, arifes from the opinion, 
that much chronological and hiftorical know- 
ledge muft at all events be acquu^d during a 
certsdn number of years. The knowledge of 
hiftory is thought a neceffary accomplifliment 
in one fex, and an effential part of education 
in the othen We ought, however, to diftioc 
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^ul{h between that knowledge of hiftory and 
of chronology which is really ufeful, and that 
which is acquired merely for parade. We muft 
call that ufeful knowledge which enlarges the 
view of human life, and of human nature, 
which teaches by the experience of the paft, 
what we may expeft in future. To ftudy hiftoiy 
as it relates to thefe obje£ls, the pupil muft 
have acquired much previous knowledge ; the 
habit of reafoning, and the power of combin- 
ing diftant analogies. The works of Hume, 
of Robertfon, Gibbon, or Voltaire, can be pro- 
perly underftood only by well informed and 
highly cultivated imderftandings. Enlarged 
views of policy, fome knowledge of the in- 
terefts of commerce, of the progrefs and ftate 
of civilization, and literature in different coun- 
tries, are neceffary to whoever ftudies thefe au- 
thors with real advantage. Without thefe the 
fined fenfe, and the fineft writing, muft be ut- 
terly thrown away upon the reader. Children, 
^onfequently, imder the name of fafhionable 
^hiftories, often read what to them is abfblute 
»onfenfe : they have very little motive for the 
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ftadj of hiftory, and all that we can fay to keep 
alive their intereft, amounts to the common 
argument^ ** that fuch information will be ufe* 
" ful to them hereafter, when they hear hiftory 
" mentiohed in converfation." 

Some people imagine, that the memory re- 
fembles a ftorehoufe, in which we fhould early 
Jay up feifts ; and they affert, that, however 
ufelcfs thefe may appear at the time when they 
are layed up, they will afterwards be ready for 
fervice at our fummons. One allufion may be 
ftiirly anfwered byanother, fince it is impoffiblc 
to oppofe allufion by rcafoning. In accumu- 
lating fafts, as in amaffing riches, people often 
begin by believing that they value wealth only 
for. the ufe they fhall make of it; but it often 
happens, that during the courfc of their la- 
bours they learn habitually to feta value upon 
the coin itfelf, and they grow avaricious of that 
which they are fenfible has little intrinlic value. 
Young people who have accumulated a vaft 
number of fa£ls, and names, and dates, per- 
haps intended originally to make fome good 
ufe of theirtreafure; but they frequently -forg^ 
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their laudable intentions, and conclude by con- 
tenting themfelves with the difplay of their no- 
minal wealth. Pedants and mifcrs forget the 
real ufe of wealth and knowledge, and they ac- 
cumulate without rendering what they acquire 
ufeful to themfelves or to others. 

A number of fafts are often ftored in the mind, 
which lie there ufelefs, becaufc they cannot be 
found at the moment when they are wanted. 
It is not fufficient in education to Hove up know- 
ledge, it is effential to arrange fa£ls fo tliat 
they fliall be ready for ufe, as materials for the 
imagination, or the judgment, to fele£t and 
combine. The power of retentive memory is 
exercifed too much, the faculty of rccoUcilivc 
memory is exercifed too little, by the common 
modes of education. Whilft children are read- 
ing the hiftory of kings» and battles, and vie* 
tories, whilft they are learning tables of chrono- 
logy and leflbns of geography by rote, their in- 
ventive and their reafoning faculties are ^ibfo- 
lutely paflive; nor are any of the fails which 
they learn in this manner alTociated with cir* 
cqpifts^nces in real life. The(e trains of idc^s 
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may with much pains and labour be fixed in the 
menwry, but they niuft be recalled precifely in 
the order in which they were learnt by rote, and 
this is not the order in which they may be 
wanted : they will be conjured up in technical 
fucceffion, or in troublefome multitudes. Many 
}>eople are obliged to repeat the alphabet be- 
fore they c^n recolle£l the relative place »f any 
given letter; others repeat a colunm of the 
multiplication table before they can reqolle£l 
the fum of the numbers which they want* 
There is a common rigmarole for telling the 
number of days in each month in the year 5 
thofe who have learned it by heart ufually re- 
peat the whole of it before they can i5ecolle6J: 
the place of the month which they want ; and 
fometimes in nsmiing over die liaes pe<^le.miik 
the very month which they ane tfainking.df^ or 
i^epeat its name withcMit ^rceiving that they 
have named it. In the iame manner, tbofe 
who have learned hiftoricalor chrcmological 
fa£ts in a technical mode^ muft go through the 
whole train of their rigmarole aflbciatioos before 
they can hit upon the idea which, they iwtt^ 
4 
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L^rd Bolingbroke mentions an acquaintance of 
his, who bad an amazing collection of fa£ls in 
his memory, but unfortunately he could^never 
produce one of them in the proper moment ; 
he was ^always obliged to go back to fome fixed 
landing place from which he was accuilomed 
to take his flight. Lord Bolingbroke ufed to 
be afraid of afking him a queftion, becaufe 
when once he began, he went off like a larum, 
and could not be flopped; he poured out a 
profusion of things which had nothing to. do 
with the point in queftion ; and it was ten to 
one but he omitted the only circumftance that 
would have been really ferviceable. Many 
people who have tenacious memories, and who 
have be^n ill educated, find themfelves in a 
fimilar condition, with much knowledge baled 
up, an incumbrance. to themfelves and to dieir 
friends. The great difference which appears 
in men of the fame profeffioi^ and in the fame 
circumftances, depends upon the application of 
their knowledge mote than upon the quantity 
of their learning. 

With refped to a knowledge of hiiiory and 

Vol. It SL 
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chronologic learning, every body is now nearly 
upon a level ; this fpecies of information can- 
not be a great diftin£tion to anyone : a difplay 
of fuch common knowledge is confidered by 
literary people, and by men of genius efpe- 
cially, as ridiculous and offenfivc. One mo- 
tive, therefore, for loading the minds of chil-» 
dren with hiftoric dates and fafts^ is likely, even 
from its having univerfally operated, to ceafe 
to operate in future. Without making it a la- 
borious talk to young people, it is eafy to give 
them fuch a knowledge of hiftory as will pre- 
ferve them from the (hame of ignorance, and 
put them upon a footing with men of good fenfe 
in fociety, though not perhaps with men who 
have ftudied hiftory for the purpofe of fhining 
m converfation. For our purpofe, it is not 
neceffary early to ftudy voluminous philofophic 
hiftories ; thefe fhould be preferved for a more 
advanced period of their education. The firft 
thing to be done, is to feize the moment when 
curiolity is excited by the accidental mention 
of any hiftoric name or event. . When a child 
hears his father talk of the Roman emperors^ 
©r of the Roman people, he naturally inquires 
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who thefe peopk were ; fome ihort explana- 
tion may be given^ fo as to leave curiofM:y yet 
unfatisfied. The prints of the Roman emperors 
headSj and Mrs. 1 timmer's prints of the remark- 
iabk events in the Roman and Englifli hiftory, 
will e!:itertain children. Madame de Silleri, in 
her Adela and Theodore, defcribes hiltorical 
hangings, which (he found advantageous to her 
pupils. In a prince's, or a nobleman's pa- 
lace, fuch hangings would be fuitable deco- 
rations, or in a public femiriary of education it 
would be worth while to prepare them ^ private 
families would perhaps be alarmed at the idea 
of expence, and at the idea, that their houfe 
could not readily be fumilhed in proper time 
for the inftruftion of children. As we know 
the effeft of fuch apprehenfions of difficulty, we 
forbear from infifting upon hiftorical hangings, 
efpecially as we think that children ftiould not, 
by any great apparatus for teaching them hif- 
tory, be induced to fet an exorbitant value 
upon this fort of knowledge, and Ihould hence 
be excited to cultivate their memories without 
reafoning or refleQing. If any expedients are 
K2 
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thought neceffary to fix hiftoric fafts early m 
the snind, the entertaining difplay of Roman 
Emperors, and Britifti Kings and Ciueens, may 
he made, as Madame de Silleri recommends, 
in a magic lanthorn, or by the Ombres Chi- 
Tioifes. When thefe are exhibited, there fhould 
be fome care taken not to introduce any falfe 
ideas. Parents fhould be prefent at the fpec- 
taicle, and fhould anfwer each eager queftion 
' with prudence. " Ha! here comes queen Eli- 
'* zabeth V* exclaims the child ; *^ was fhe a 
'* good woman?" A foolifh (how-man would 
anfwer, " Yes, mafter, fhe was the greateft 
*^ queen that ever fat upon the Englilh throne !" 
A fenfible mother would reply, " My dear, I 
^^ canhot anfwer that queftion ; you will read 
^ her hiftory yourfelf ; you will judge by her 
•^ aftions whether (he was, or was not, a good 
" woman." Children are often extremely im- 
patient to fettle the precife merit and demerit 
ef every hiftorical perfonage, with whofe names 
they become acquainted ; but this impatience 
ihould not be gratified by the fhort method of 
referring to the charafiters given of thefe pcf- 



fons in any common hiilorical abridgment. We 
Ihould acjvife all fuch charafters to be omitted 
in books for children ; let thofe who read fonu 
a judgment for themfelves; this will do more 
fervice to the underftanding, than can be done 
]).y learning by rote the opinion of any hiftorian* 
The good and bad qualities ; the decifiye, yet 
contradictory epithets, are fo jumbled together 
m thefe chara6^ers, that no diftinS: notion can 
be left in the reader's mind; and the fame 
wpjrds recur fo frequently in the cbara£ters of 
different kings, that they are read over in a 
monotonous voice, as mere concluding fen- 
tences, which come, of courfe, at the end of 
every reign. '^ King If enry the Fifth was tall and 
** flender, with a long neck, engagmg afpe£l, 
^' and limbs of the moft elegant turn. * * * 
(«***** jjjg vdour was fuch as nq 
^* danger could ftartle, and no difficulty coujkl 
f^ oppofe. Hq managed the diffeniipps amongft 
<* his enemies with fuch addrefs as fpoke hijn 
!' confummajte in the ^rts of the cabinet. H^ 
f* was chafte, temperate, modeft, and devout, 
f{ fcrupuloufly juft in his adminiftration, and 
1^3 
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" feverely exaft in the difcipline of his army,- 
^* upon which he knew his glory and fuccefs 
'^ in a great meafure depended. In a word, 
** it muft be orwned that he was without art* 
'* equal in the arts of war, policy, and govern- 
*^ ment. His great qualities were, howeVer, 
^* fomewhat'obfcured by his ambition, ind his 
'^ natural propcnfity to cruelty." 

Is it poffible that a child of feven or eight 
year* old can acquire any' ^^iftinft/ or- any juft 
ideas, from the perufal of this charafter of He*iiy 
the Fifth ? yet it is felefted as one of the beft 
drawn charafters from a little abridjgment of 
the hiftory of England, which is, in general^ 
as well done as any we have feen. Even the 
leaft exceptionable hiftoric abHdgments require 
the corre6tibns of ia patient parent. In abridg- 
ments for children the fafls are ufually inter-^ 
fperfed with what the authors intend for moral 
refleftions, and eafy explanafioHS of poHtical 
events, which are meant to = be fiiited to the 
meanefi capacities. Thefe reflc6ti6hs and ex- 
planations do much harm ; they inftll prejudice, 
ftnd they accuftom the young unfufpiciou^ 
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reader to fwallow abfurd reafoning, merely be* 
caufe it is often prefented to them. If no hif- 
>jtory can be found entirely free from thcfe de- 
fers, and if it be even impoffible to correft , 
any completely, without writing the whole over 
again,, yet much may be done by thofc who 
hear children read. Explanations can be given 
at the moment when the .difficulties occur. 
When the young reader paufes to think, allow 
him time to think, and fuffer him to queftiou 
the affertions which he meets with in books 
with freedom, and that minute accuracy which 
is only tirefome to thofe who cannot reafon. 
ITie fimple morality of childhood is continually 
puzzled and fhocked at the reprefentation of 
the crimes and the virtues of hiftoric heroes. 
Hiftory, when divefted of the graces of elo- 
quence, and of that veil which the imagination 
is taught to throw over antiquity, prefent^.a 
difgufting, terrible lift of crimes and calamities; 
murders, affaffiqations^ battles, revolutions, are 
. the memorable events of hiftory. The love of 
glory atones for military barbarity ; treachery 
^d fraud are frequently dignified with tht 
K4 
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names of prudence and policy ; and the hiflo- 
nan, defirous to appear moral and fentimental, 
yet compelled to produce fafts, niakes out an 
inconfiftent, ambiguous fyftera of morality. A 
judicious and honeft preceptor will not, how- 
ever, imitate the falfe tendemefs of the hiftorian 
for the dead, he will rather confider what is 
moft advantageous to the living ; he will per- 
ceive, that it is of more confequence that his 
pupils fhould have diftinft notions of right and 
wrong, than that they fliould have perfefiUy by 
rote all the Grecian, Roman, Englifti, French, 
all the fifty volumes of the Univerfal Hiftory. 
A preceptor will not furely attempt, by'any fo- 
phiftry, to juftify the crimes which fometimes 
obtain the name of,heroifm ; when his ingenu^ 
ous indignant pupil verifies the aftoniflung nu- 
meration of the hundreds and thoufands that 
x^re put to death by a conqueror, or that 
itU m one battle, he will allow this aftonifh- 
inent and indignation to be juft, and he will 
rejoice that it is ftrongly felt and expreffed. 

Befides the falfe charafters which are fome- 
times drawn of individuals in hifto^^y, national 
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charafibers are often decidedly given in a few 
epithets, which prejudice the mind, and conr 
vey no real information. Can a child learn any 
thing but national prepoffeffion from reading 
in a charafiter of the Englilh nation, that " boys, 
** before they can fpeak, difcover that they 
*' know the proper guards in boxing with their 
" fifts ; a quality that, perhaps, is peculiar to 
<* the Englifti, and is feconded by a ftrength of 
** arm that few other people can exert. 77«V 
** gives their foldiers an infinite fuperiority in 
*^ all battles that arc to be decided by the bayo- 
"net fcrewed upon the muflcet*?" Why 
fliould children be told that the Italians are na- 
turally revengeful 5 the French naturally vain 
and perfidious, ^' exceffively credulous and li- 
^ tigious ;" that the Spaniards are naturallif 
jealous and haughty f? The patriotifm of an 
enlarged and generous mind cannot, furely, de- 
pend upon the early contempt infpired for fo- 
reign nations. We do not fpeak of the educa- 

♦ V. Guthiic*s Geographical, Htdorical, and Comoiei- 
cial Grammar, p. iS6. 

+ Ibid« p« 398. 
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tion neceffary for naval^and military men, with 
this we have nothing to do ; but furely it can- 
not be neceffary to teach national prejudices to 
any other clafs of young men. If thefe preju- 
dices are ridiculed by fenfibfe parents, children 
will not be milled by partial authors; general 
affertions will be of little confequence to thofe 
who are taught to reafon; they will not be 
overawed by nonfenfc wherever they may rneet 
with it. 

The words whig and tory occur frequently 
in Englifli hiftoryy and liberty and tyranny ai\? 
talked of — the influence of the crown — the 
rights of the people. What are children of 
eight or nine years old to underftand by thefe 
cxpreflions ? and how can a tutor explain them, 
without infpiring political prejudices ? We do 
not mean here to enter into any political difcuf- 
fion; we think, that children fliould not be taught 
the principles of their preceptors, whatever 
they may be ; they fliould judge for themfelves, 
and till they are able to judge, all difcuffion, 
all explanations, fliould be fcrupuloufly avoidr 
cd. Whilft they are children, the plainca 
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cbiionicles are for them the beft hiftories> be^ 
caufe they expreis no political tenets and dog^ 
mas. When our pupils grow up, at whatever 
age they may be capable of underilanding them^. 
thebeft authors who have written on each fide 
of the queftion, the beft works, without any 
party confiderations, fliould be put into their 
hands ; and let tli«n form their own opinions 
from fafits and arguments, uninfluenced by 
paffion, and uncontrolled by authority. 

'As ybung people increafe their colleftibn of 
biftoric fa6ts, fome arrangement will be necef- 
fary to preferve thefe in proper-order in the nie* 
rnory. Prieftley's Biographical Chart is an 
ingenious contrivance for this purpofe ; it fhould 
hatig up in the room where children read, or 
rather where they live, tor we hope no roooa 
will ever be difmally confccrated to their fta* 
dies. Whenever they hear any celebrated name 
mentioned, or when they meet with any in 
books; they will run to fearch for thefe names 
in the biographical chart ; and thofe who are 
ufed to fchildren will perceive, that the plea- 
fure of'thi^ fearch, and the joy of the difcoveiy. 
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will fix biography and chronolpgy eafily in their 
memories. Mortimer's Student's Didionary, 
and Brookes^s Gazetteer, fhoukis in a library 
or room which children ufually inhabit, be al- 
ways within the reach of children. If they 
are confulted at the very moment they are 
wanted, much may be learned from them -, but 
if there be any difficulty in getting at thcfe dic- 
tionaries, children forget, and lofe all interefi: 
in the things which they wanted to know. But 
if knowledge becomes immediately ufeful, or 
entertaining to them, there is no danger of their 
forgetting. Who ever forgets Shakfpeare's hif- 
torical phys? The arrangements contrived 
and executed by others do not always fix things 
ib firmly in our remembrance, as thofe which 
we have had fome (hare in contriving and exr 
ecuting ourfelves. 

pne of our pupils has drawn out a biogra* 
pbical chart upon the plan of Prieftley's, iur 
^erting fuch names only as he was well acquaint? 
ed with ; he found, that in drawing out this 
chart, a great portion of general hiftoty and 
biography was fixed in his memory* ^^arts^ 



In the form of ftHjftfcy's, but without the names 
of the heroes, 8cc- being infcrted, wodd, pei^ 
haps, be ufeful for fchools and private hmU 
lies. 

' There are two French hiftprical Works, 
which we wifli were well tranflated for the ad- 
vantage of thofe who do not underftand French, 
The chevalier Meheghan's Tableau de THit 
toire Moderne, which is ^fenfibly divided int3 
epochs 4 and Condillac*^ View of Univerfal 
Hiftory, coriiprifed in 'five volumes, in his 
^ Cours d'Etude pour rinftruSion du Prinn 
*' de Parme*" This hiftory carries on, along 
with the records of wars and revolutions, the 
hiftory of the progrefs of the human mind, of 
arts, and fciences ; the view of the different ff> 
vemments of Europe is full, and^concife ; no 
prejudices are inftilled, yet the manly and ra- 
tional eloquence of virtue gives life and fpirit 
to the work. The coacluding addrefs, frofti 
the precep^r to his royal pupil, is written with 
all the enlightened energy of a man of truth 
and genius. We do not recommend Gondii- 
lac's hiftory a? an demcntaiy woik, fbf tM3 it 
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h by no means fit; but it is g^ of the beft hil'- 
-tories that a young man of fifteen or fixteen can 
read. Millot, Elemens de THiftoire generale, 
ancienne, & moderne, is' another ufeful work 
for young perforis. 

We fliould obferve that M, Condillac's Me- 
taphyfical .Leffons, which are inferted in his 
Cours d'Etude, are not fuited to the capacity 
of a child of feven years old. Without at pre- 
fent attempting to examine the Abbe's fyftem, 
we may remark, that in education it is more 
oieceflary to preferve the mind from prejudice, 
than tQ prepare it for the adoption of any fyftem. 
Thofe who have attended to metaphyfioal pro- 
ceefdings know, that if a few apparently trifling 
cpnceffions be made in the beginning of the 
bufinefs, a ifian of ingenuity may force us, in the 
end, to acknowledge whatever he pleafes. It 
is impoflible that a child can forefee thefe con- 
fequences, nor is it probable that he fhould 
have paid fuch accurate attention to the ope- 
rations of his own mind, as to be able to deteQ: 
the fallacy, or to feel the truth, of his tutor's 
affertions. A metaphyfic^l catechifm may. 
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readily be taught to children; they may leam 
to anfwer aim oft as readily as Trenck anfwered 
in his fleep to the guarcls who regularly called 
to him every night at midnight Children may 
anfwer expertly to the queftions, " What is at- 
" tention ? What is memory ? What is imagi- 
*' nation ? What is the difference between wit 
"and judgment? How many forts of ideas 
" have you, and which be they ?" But when 
they are perfeft in their rcfponfes to all thef6 
queftions, how much are they advanced in 
real knowledge? . 

Allegory has mixed with metaphyfics almoft 
as much as with poetry ;perfonifications of me- 
mory and imagination are familiar to us ; to 
each have been addrefled odes and fonnets, fo 
that we, almoft believe in their individual exift- 
encc, or at leaft we are become jealous of the 
feparate attributes of thefe idaal beings. This 
metaphyfical mythology may be ingenious and 
elegant, but it is better adapted to tlie pleafurcs 
of poetry than to the purpofes of reafoning. 
Thofe who have been accuftomed to refpe^V 
and believe in.it, will find it difficult, foberly to 

3 
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examine any argument upon abftraft fuBjefts^ 
Ibeir favourite prejudices will retard them when 
they attempt to advance in the art of reafoning. 
All. accurate metaphyseal reafoners have per- 
ceived, and deplored, the difficulties which the 
prepoffeffions of education have thrown in.their 
way ', and they have been obliged to wafte their 
time and powers in fruitlefs attempts to van- 
quifii thefe in their own minds^ or in thofe of 
their readers. Can we wifli in education ta 
perpetuate fimilar errors^ and to tranfmit to 
another generation the fame artificial im- 
becility ? Or can we avoid thefe evils,, if with 
our prefent habits of thinking and fpeaking we 
attempt to teach metaphyfics to children of fe-^ 
ven years old ? 

A well educated, intelligent young man, ac-^ 
cnfiomed to acciM-ate reafoning, yet brought up 
without any metaphyfical prejudices, would be 
a treafure to a metaphyfieian to cri^s examines 
he would be eager to hear the unprejudiced 
youth's evidence, as the monarch, who had or- 
dered a child to be fhut up, without hearing 
€ne word of any human Ianguag9> bom infancjF 
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tomanhoodi Wis impatieM to hear what vrould 
be the ftrft word that he uttered. But though 
we wi(h extremely well to the experiments of 
tnetaphyiicians, we are more intent upon the 
advantage which our unprejudiced pupils would 
themfelves derive from their judicious educa* 
tion: probably they would, coming firefh' to the 
fubjeft, make fome difcoveries in the (cicnce of 
metaphyfics : they would have no paces* to 
fhew» perhaps they mi^ht advance a ilep or two 
on this difficult ground. 

When we obje£l to the early initiation of no- 
vices into metaphyfical myfteries, we only re* 
commend it to preceptors not to teach ; let pu- 
pils learn whatever they pleafe, or whatever 
they can> without reading any metaphyfical 
books^ and without hearing any opinions, or 
learning any definitions by rqte } children may 
4:x^e6t upon their own feelings> and they ihould 
be encouraged to make accurate ofJTervations 
upon their own minds. Senfible children will 
icon, for inftance, obferve the*" eJBfe^t of habit, 

Vol. II. L 

r ♦ V. Dunciad, 
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which enables them to repeat dttioAs With eaft 
and facility, which they hare frequently per- 
formed. The aifociation of ideas, as it affifts 
them to remeiiibec particular things, will fooa 
h6 noticed, though not^ perhaps, in fcientific 
words. The ufe of the affociation of pain or 
pleafure> in the form of what we call reward 
and punifhment, may probably be early per- 
ceived* Children will be delighted with thefe 
difcovcries if they are fufFered to make the!m, 
and they will apply this knowledge in their 
own education. Trifling daily events will re- 
call their obfervations, and experience witl 
confirm, or correct, their juvenile theories. But 
if metaphyfical books, or dogmas, are force4 
upon children in the form of leffons, they will 
as fuch be learned by rote and forgotten. 

To prevent parents from expe6iing as much 
as the abbe Condillac does from the compre^ 
henfion of pupils of fix or feven years old upon 
abflxaft fubjefts, and to enable preceptors to 
form fome idea of the perfeS fimplicity hx 
which children unprejudiced upon metapyfi* 
oal queftions would oxprefe theoifelveSi we 
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give the /oUowing litde diatogues^ word for 
word, as they paffed, 

1780. Father. Where do you think? 

J . (Six years and a half old.) In mjr 

mouth. 

Ho . (Five years and a half old.) In my 

ftomach. 

Ftither. Where do you feel that you arc glad, 
or forry ? 

^— — . In my ftomach. 

Ho -. Inmy.eyes. 

Father. What are your fenfes for ? 

Ho . To know things. 

Without any previous converfation^ Ho »— 
(five years and a half old) iaid to her modicr^ 
f * I think you will be glad my right foot is 
^'^ fore, becaufe you told me I did not lean 
<< enough upon my left foot.'' This child feem* 
ed^ on many occafions> to have formed an ac- 
curate idea of the ufe of punifhment, confider- 
ing it always as pain given to cure us of fomt 
&ult, or to prevent us from fuflfermg more pttin 
in future. 

April> 1792. H— -— » a boy nine years audi 
L3 
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three quarters old, as he was hammering at a 
work-bench, paufed for a (hort time, and then 
faid to his fitter, who was in the room with 
him, '* Sifter, I obferve that when I don't look 
" at my right hand when I hammer, and only 
" think where it aught to hit, I can hammer 
** much better than when I look at it. I don't 
•* know what the reafon of that is > luilers it is 
" becaufe I think in my head." 

M — ^. I am not fare, but I believe that we 
do think in our heads. 

H-^ . Then perhaps my head is divided 

into two parts, and that one thinks for one 
arm> and one for the other ; fo that when I 
want to ftrike with my right arm, I think 
"^ where I want to hit the wood, and then, with- 
out looking at it, I can move my arm in the 
right direftion ; as when my father is going to 
write, he fometimes ik etches it. i^ 

Jfef-— — . What, -do you mean> my dear,^ by 
fcetching it? 

Jff — ^. Why, when he nwves his hand 
(fiourilhes) without touching the paper with the 
pen. And at firft, when 1 want tp tb anj^ 
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thing, I cannot move my hand as I mean; 
but after bemg ufeJ to it,. then I can do much 
better. I don't know why. 

After going on hammering for fome time, he 
flopped again, and faid, " Thefe's another 
^^ thing I wanted to tell you. Sometimes I 
^' think to myfelf that it is right to think of 
** things that are fenfible, and then when I 
*^ want to fet about thinking of things that 
*' are fenfible, I can not^ I can only think of 
^ that over and over again." 

M • You can only think of what? 

H — — . Of thefe words. They feem to be 
faid to me over and over again, till I'm quite 
tired, " That it is right to think of things that 
** have fome fenfe." 

'The childifh expreffilins in thefe remarks 
have' not been altered, becaufe we wiflied to 
(hew exaftJy how children at this age cxprefs 
their thoughts. If M. Condillac had been 
ufed to converfe with children, he furely would 
not have expefted, that any boy of feven years, 
old could have underitood his definition oi 
LS 
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attention^ and his metaphyfical preliminaty lef- 
fons. 

After thefe preliminary leffons, we have a 
(ketch of the prince of Parma's fubfequent 
ftudies. M. Condillac fays, that his royal 
highnefs (being not yet eight years old) was 
now " perfectly well acquainted with the fyftem 
" of intelleftual operations. He comprehend- 
" ed already the produdiion of his ide^s; he 
*' faw the origin and the progrefs of the ha- 
** bits which he had contrafted, and he per- 
" ceived how he could fubftitute juft ideas for 
'* the falfe ones which had been given to 
" him, and good habits inftead of the bad 
" habits which he had been fuffered to acquire. 
*^* He had become fo quickly familiar with all 
^^ thefe things, that he retraced their connex- 
" ion without effort, quite playfully*." 

, ^ Motif des etudes qm ont ete faites apres les Le90QS 
Freliminaires^ ?• ^7^ 

' ]ps jeuce prince connoiiToIt deja le fyftSme des operati- 
ons de fon ame^ il comprenoit la generation de fes idees, 
' il voyoit roriginc et le progr^s des habitudes qu*il avoit 
contradees> et il concevoit comment il pouvoit fubftituer 
ies idees judes aux idees feuTes qu'on lui avoit donneesj 
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This prince mufthare been a prodogyl 
After having made him refleft upon his own 
infancy, the abbe judged that the infancy of 
the world would appear to his pupil " the 
•* moft curious fubjeft, and the moft eafy to 
•* ftudy." The analogy between thefe two in- 
fancies feems to exift chiefly in words ^ it is not 
eafy to gratify a child*s curiofity concerning 
the infancy of the world. Extra£t» from 
L*Origine des Loix, by M. Goguet, with ex- 
planatory notes, were put into the prince's 
hands, to inform him of what happened in the 
commencement of fociety, Thefe were his even- 
ing fhidies. In the mornings he read the French 
DoetSjBoileau, Moliere, ComeUle, and Racine. 
Racine, as we are particularly informed, was in 
Ae fpace of one year, read over a dozen times. 
Wrctphed prince ! Unfortunate Racine ! the 
abbe acknowledge^, that at firft thefe authors 

et de boQD^ liabitudts avi^ ft^uyaifes qu*on lui avoit laifle 
prendre. II 8*^toit fiumiliarise fi promptement avec tputes 
ces chafes, qQ*fl 9*eQ retraqoit la foite fans e^ort^ et coamw 
cm badinant. 
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y/excnot underftood with the fame cafe as the 
preliminary leffons had been : every word flop- 
ped the prince, and it feemed as if every line 
were written in an unknown language. This 
is not furprifmg, fur l^ow is it poffible that a 
boy of feven or eight years old, who could 
know nothing of life and manners, could t^fta 
the wit and humour of Molicre ; and, incapa» 
We as lie muft have been of fympathy with the 
violent paflions of tragic heroes and heroines-, 
Jiow could he admire the lofty dramas of Ra- 
cine ? We are willing to fuppofe, that the young 
prince of Parma was quick and well-informed 
for his age, but to judge of what is praftica^ 
ble we muft produce examples from commou 
life, inllead of prodigies. 

S , a boy of nine years pld, of whofe abi- 
lities the reader will be able to form' fome judgf^ 
ment from anecdotes in the foUowing pag^, 
• whofe underftanding was not wholly unqultiva^ 
ted, when he was between nine and ten years 
old expreffed a wifli to re^ fpm^ of Sha^n 
fpeare's plays. King John wa$ given to him* 
After the bpok had been before bwa for on^^ 
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winter*s evening, he returned it to his father, 
declaring that he did not underftand one word 
of the play, he could not make out what the 
people were about, and he did not wifli to read 
any more of it. His brother H— — , at twelve 
years old, had made an equally inefFeftual at- 
tempt to read Shakfpeare : he was alfo equally 
decided and honeft in expreiling his difliko to 
it; he was much furprifed at feeing his fitter 

B , who was a year or two older than him- 

fclf, reading Shakefpeare with great avidity, 
and he frequently afked what it was ^n that 
book that could entertain her. ' Two years at 
terwards, when H-— — was between fourteen 
and fifteen^ he made anpther trial, and ^,e 
found that he undcrftood the language of Shakr 
fpeare without any difficulty. He read all thij 
hiftorical plays with the greateft eagemefs, and 
particularly fcized the charafler of FalftafF. 
He gave a humorous defcription of the figure 
and drcfs which he fuppofed Sir John lhoul4 
have, of his manner of fitting, fpeaking, and 

5rvalking. Probably, if H^ had been pref- 

fe^ to read Shakfpeare at ihe time when he 
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did not underftand it, he might neycr have read 
ihefe plays with real pleafure during his whole 
life. Two years increafe prodigioufly the vo- 
cabulary and the ideas of young people,* and 
preceptors (hould confider, thai what we call 
literary tafte cannot be formed without a yarie* 
ty of knowledge. The produQions of our ableft 
Writers cannot pleafe, till we are familiarifed to 
the ideks which they contain^ or to wh^ch they 
allude. 

Poetry is ufually fuppofed to b^ well fuited 
to the tafte and capacity of children. In the 
infancy of tafte and of eloquence rhetoribal lan- 
]^age is conftantly admired; the bold expreflion 
offlrong feeling, and the fimple defcriptiop of 
the beauties of nature, are feiund to intereft both 
cultivated arid uncultivated minds. To under- 
ftand defcriptive poetry nopreviousknowledgeis 
required, beyond what common pbfervation and 
fympathy fupplyj the analogies and tran{ition$ 
cf thought are flight and obvious ; no labour of 
attention is demanded, no aftive effort of the 
mind is requifite to follow them. The ple?i- 
fores of fimple fenfation are by defcriptive po;e^ , 
4 
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try recalled to the Imagination, and we live over 
again our paft lives without increafing, and 
without defiring to increafe, our ftock of know- 
ledge. If thefe obfervations be juft, there muft 
appear many reafons, why even that fpecies of 
poetry, whicH they can underftand, fhould not 
be the early ftudy of children ; from time to 
time it may be an agreeable amufement, but it 
ihould not become a part of their daily occupa- 
tions. AVe do not want to retrace perpetually 
in their memories a few mufical words, or a 
few fimple fenTations; our objeft is to enlarge 
the fphere of our pupil's capacity, to ftrength- • 
en the habits of attention, and to exercife all 
the powers of the mind. The inventive anil 
the reafoning faculties muft be injured by the 
repetition of vague expreflions, and of exagge- 
rated defcription, with which moft poetry 
abounds. Childhood is the feafon for obferva- 
tion, and thofe who obferve accurately will 
afterwards be able to defcribe accurately: but 
thofe, who merely read defcriptions, can prc- 
fent us with nothing but the pi£lurcs of pic- 
tures. We have rcafon to believe that cbildrra. 
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who have not been accuftpmcd to read a vaft 
deal of poetry, are not for that reafon kfs like- 
ly to excel in poetic, language. The reader will 
judge from the following explanations of Gray's 
Hymn to Adverfity, that the boy to whom they 
were addrefled was not much accuftomed to 
read even the moft popular Englifh. poetry; yet 
this is the fame child, who a few months^ after- 
wards wrote the tranflation from Ovid of the 
Cave of Sleep, and who gave the extempore 
defcription of a fummer's evening in tolerably 
good language. 

Jan. 1796. S (nine years old) learned 

by heart the Hymn to Adverfity. AVhen he 
came to repeat this poem, he did not repeat it 
well, and he had it not perfectly by heart. Hi^ 
father fufpefted that he did not underftand it^ 
and he examined him with fome care. 

Father. " Purple tyrants." Why purple ? 

S — -f— . Becaufe purple is a colour fome« 
thing like red and black ; and tyraiils look red 
and black. 

Father. No. Kings were formerly called ty- 
rants, and they wore purple robes; the purple 
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of the ancients is fuppofed t6-be not the colour 
which wc call purple, but that which we call 
fcarlet. 

" When firft thy fire to fend on earth 
** Virtue, his dariing child, defign'd, 
*^ To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 
** And bade to form her infant mind,'*' 

When S was aflced who waS meant in 

thefe lines by " thy fire," he frowned terribly j 
but after fome deliberation he difcorered that 
** thy fire" meant Jove, the father, or fire of 
Adverfity : ftill he was extremely puzzled with 
" the heavenly birth." Firft he thought, that 
the heavenly birth v*ras the birth of Adverfity ; 
but upon recolleftion the heavenly birth was 
to be trufted to Adverfity, therefore ftie^could 
not be trufted with the care of herfelf. S— — 
at length difcovered, that Jove muft have had 
two daughters, and he faid he fuppofed that 
Virtue muft have been one of thefe daughters, 
and that (he muft' have been fiftef to Adverfity, 
who vvas to be her nurfe, and who was to form 
her infiint mind:, he now 'perceived that Jhe 
expreflfcon,' *.^ •StenS, iiig^ed nurfe,'^ referred to 
AdverfitJr'/.bbfofi5'this h4 faidj^he didtiot fcnovi^ 
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who it meanty'whofe '* rigid lore" was alluded 
to in thefe two lines, or who bore it with pa- 
tience. 

^' Stern, rugged nurfe, ihy rigid lore 
*^ With patience many a year (he hoT%,*' 

The following ftanza S— — repeated a fe- 
cond time, as if he did not underdand it. 

*^ Scared at thy frown, terrific fly 
<^ Self pleafing follies, idle brood, , 

*^ Wild laughter, noife, and thoughtlefs joy> 
^ And leave us leifure to be good. / 

*^ Light they difperfe, and with them go 
^* The fummcr friend, the flattering foe j 
*^ By vain profperity receiv'd, 
** To her they vow their truth, and are again be^ 
^' liev'd.'^ 

Father. Why does the poet lay wild lau^-^ 
tcr? 

4^ . It means, not reafcmible* 

Father. Why is it faid, 

^ By vjun profperity receiv'd, 
^^ To her they vow their truths and are agun be** 
^^ Uev'd?" 

S- . Becaufe the people, I fuppofe, when 

diey were in profperity before, believed them 
before, but Ithklk that.feems confufed. . . 
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^^ Ok gently oh thy fupplianfi head, 

^^ JiteaA goddefs^ lay ^y chaftening hand J/ 

S-— »^ (ild not feem to comprehend the firftof 
thefe two lines ; and upon crofs examination it 
appeared that he did not know the meaning of 
the wordjiippliant, he thought it meant ** a per- 
*^ fon who fupplies us." 

*^ Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 
<« Nor circled by the vengeiul band, 
**^ As by the impious thou art feen/' 

It may appear improbable, that a child who 
did not know the meaning of the word fuppli- 
ant, {hould underftand the Gorgon terrors, and 
the vejigeful band, yet it was fo ; S — ~ un- 
derftood thefe lines diftinftly, he faid, ** Gorgon 
*' terrors, yes, like the head of Gorgon/' He 
was at this time tranflating from Ovid*s Meta* 
morphofes ; and it happened that his &ther had 
explained to him the ideas of the ancients con- 
cerning the furies ; belides this, feveral people 
in the family had been reading Potter's iEfchy- 
lus, and the furies had been the fubje£l of con* 
verfation. From fuch accidental circumftances 
as th«fe, children often appear in the famie ia- 
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ftant eHmo^i' p iye extrttd^iy quick, anil ex- 
tremely flow 0^ comprehenfion ; a preceptor 
who is Well acquainted with all his piipirs pre- 
vious knowledge, can rapidly increafe his ftock 
of ideas by turning every accidental circukn* 
Hance to accoutit : but if d tutor perhiis in forc- 
ing a child to a regular courfe of ftudy, all his 
ideas muft be colle6ted, not as they are want- 
ed in converfation or in real life, but as they 
are wanted to get through a leffon or a book^ 
It is not furprifing, that M. Condillac found 
fuch long explanations n^ceffaty for his young 
pupil in reading the tragedies of Racine ; he 
fays, that he was frequently obliged to tranf^ 
late the poetry into profe, and frequently the 
prince could gather only fome general idea of 
the whple drama, without underflanding the 
parts. We cannot help regretting, that the 
explanations have not been publilhed for the 
advantage of future preceptors, they muft have 
been almoft as difficult as thofe for the preli- 
minary leflbns. As we are convinced that the 
art of education can be beft improved by the 
regiftering of early experiments, we are veiy 
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Willing to expofe fuch as have been made with- 
out fear of faftidious criticifm or ridicule. 

May 1ft, 1796. A little poem called " The 
" Tears of Old May-day," publifhed in the fe- 

cond volume of the World, was read to S . 

The preceding May-day the fame poem had 
been read to him ; he then liked it much, and 
his father wiflied to fee what effeft it would 
have upon this fecond reading. The pleafure 

of novelty was worn off, but S felt new 

pleafure from his having during the laft year ac- 
quired a great number of new ideas, and efpe-^ 
tially fome knowledge of ancient mythology, 
which enabled him to underftand feveral al- 
lufions in the poem which had before been 
unintelligible to him. He had become ac- 
quainted with the mufes, the graces, Cynthisf, 
Philomel, Aftrea, who are all mentioned in this 
poem ; he now knew fomething about the Hef- 
perian fruit, Amalthea's horn, choral dances^ 
Libyan Ammon, &c. which are alfoalluded toj 
he remembered the explanation which his father 
had given him the preceding year of a line 
which alludes to the ifland of Atalantis. 

Vol. II. M 
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*^ Then vaniflied many a fea-^girt ifle and grove^ 
'* Their forefts floatinrr on the wat'ry plain ; 

" Then famed for arts, and laws dcriv'd from Jove, 
^^ My Atalantis funk beneath thfe main; 

S— — , whofe imagination had been pleafed 
with the idea of the fabulous ifland of Atalantis, 
recollefJed what he had heard of it ^ but he 
had forgotten the explanation of another flanza 
of this poem, which he had heard at the fame 
time. 

^' To her no more Augufta's wealthy pride, 
'* Pours the fiijl tribute from Potofi's mine ; 

^' Nor frefh blown garlands village maids provide, 
'^ A purer offering at her ruftie fhrine/' 

S— — forgot that he had been told that Lon- 
don was formerly called Augufta ? that Potofi's 
mines contained filver ; and that pouring the 
tribute from Potofi's mines alludes to the ciiftora 
of hanging -fiiver trankards upon the May-poles 
in London on May-day; confequently the 
beauty of this fl:anza was entirely lofl: upon him. 

A few circumftances were now told to S 

which imprinted the explanation effeftually in 
his memory: his father told him that the pub- 
licans, or thofe who keep public houfes ]{i Lon- 
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dofli make it a cuftgm to lend their filver tan- 
icBrds to the poor chimney-fweepers and milk* 
maids, who go in proceffion through the ftreets 
on May-day. The confidence that is put in the 

honefty of thefe poor people pleafed S^ , and 

all thefe circumftances fixed the principal idea 
more firmly in his mind. 

The following lines could 'pleafe him only by 
their found the firft time he heard them. , 

^^ Ah ! once to fame and bright dominion bom> 
^^ The earth and fmiling ocean faw me rife, • 

'^ With time coeval, and the ftar of mom> 
" The firft^ the faireft daughter of the fkies. 

^* Then, when at heavefi's prolific mandate fprung 
*^ The radiant beam of new created day, 

^^ Celeftial harps, to airs of triumph ftrung, 

*^ Haird the glad dawn, arid angels called me May, 

^^ Space In her empty regions heard the found, 
^* And hills and dales, and rocks and vallies nmg; 

^^ The fun exulted in his glories found, 

*' And fliouting planets in their courfcs fung/' 

' The idea which the ancients had of the mu- 

fic of the fpheres was here explained to S , 

and fome general notion was given to him of 
the harmonic numbers. 

M2 
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^Vhat a number of new ideas this little poeirt 
fenred to introduce into the mind ! Thefe ex- 
planations being given precifely at the time 
wlien they were wanted, fixed the ideas in tha 
memory in their proper places, and affociated 
knowledge with the pleafures of poetry. Some 
of the effeft of a poem muft, it is true, be loft by 
interruptions and explanations ; but we muft 
confiderthe general improvement of the imder- 
ftanding, and not merely the cultivation of poe- 
tic tafte. In the inftance which we have juft 
given, the pleafure which the boy received from 
the poem feemed to increafe in proportion to 
the exa£tnefs with which it was explained. The 
fuceeeding year, on May-day 1797, the fame 
poem was read to him for the third time, and he 
appeared to like it better than he had done up- 
on the firft reading. If, inftead of perufing 
Racine twelve times in one year, the young 
prihce of Parma had read any one play or 
fcene at different periods of his education, zhd 
had been led to obferve the increafe of pleafure 
which he felt from being able to iinderftand 
what he read bettcf each fuceeeding time, he 
would probably have improved more rapidly 
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in his tafte for poetry, though he might not 
have known Racine by rqte quite fo early as at 
eight years old. 

We confidered parents almoft, as much as 
children, when we advifed that a great deal of 
poetry fhould not be read by very young pupils ; 
the labour and difficulty qf explaining it can be 
known only to thofe who have tried the experir 
inent. The Elegy in a country church-yar4 
is one of the n>oft popular poems, which is ufu- 
ally given to children to learn by heart; itcoft 
at leaft a quarter of in hour to explain to in- 
telligent children, the youngeft qf whom was at 
the time nine years old, the firft ftanza of that 
plegy. And w^e have heard it aflerted by a 
gentjeman not unacquainted with literature, 
that perfe£lly tq underftand I'AUegro and II 
. Penferofo, requires no inconfiderable portion of 
pf ancient and modern knowledge. It em- 
ployed feveral hours on different days to read 
?uid explain Comus, fo as tq make it intelligible 
^o a boy of ten years, who gave his utmoft at- 
tention to it. The explanations on this poem 
were foqn4 to be fo nunierous and intricate, 

M 3 
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that we thought it beft not to produce them 
here. Explanations which are given by a rea- 
der can be given with greater rapidity and ef- 
fe£V, than any which a writer can give to chil- 
dren : the expreflion of the countenance is 
advantageous, the fprightlinefs of converfation 
keeps the pupils awake, and the connexion of 
the parts of the fubjeft can be carried on better 
in fpeaking and reading, than it can be in 
written explanations. Notes are - almoft al- 
ways too formal, or too obfcure , they explain 
what was underftood moye plainly before any 
illuftration was attempted, or they leave us in 
the dark the moment we want to be enlight- 
ened. . Wherever parents or preceptors can 
fupply the place of notes, and commentators, 
they need not think their time ill beftowed. 
If they cannot undertake thefe troublefome 
explanations, they can furely referve obfcure 
poems for a later period t)f their pupils edur 
cation. Children, who are taught at feven or 
eight years old to repeat poetry, frequently get 
beautiful lines by rote, and fpeak them fluently, 
!jVitbout in the leaft underftanding the meaning 
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of the lines. The bufmefs of a poet is to pleafe 
the imagination, and to move the paffions : in 
proportion as his language is fublime or pa- 
thetic, witty or fatirical, it muflf be unfit for 
children. Knowledge cannot be detailed, or 
accurately explained in poetry ; the beauty of an 
allufion depends frequently upon the elliptical 
mode of expreffion, which paffing imper- 
ceptibly over all the intermediate links in our 
aflbciations, is apparent only when it touches 
the ends of the chain. Thofe who wifli to in- 
. ftru£t muft purfue the oppofite fyftem. 

In Doftor Wilkins's effay on UniverfaJ Lan- 
guage, he propofes to introduce a note fimilar 
to the common note of admiration, to give the 
reader notice when any expreltion is ufed in an 
ironical or in a mptaphoric fen'e. Such a 
ngte would be of great advantage to children: 
in reading poetry they are continually puzzled 
between the obvious and the meta[)horic fenfe 
of the words *• The defire to make children 
M 4 

* In Dr. Franklin's pofthamous Eflays there is an ex- 
cellent remark with refpedt to typography as conneded 
with the art of reading. The note of interrogation fhoulA 
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leam a vaft deal of poetry by heart, fortunately 
for the underftanding of the rifmg generation, 
does' not rage with fuch violence as formerly. 
Dr. Johnfon fiiccefsfully laughed at infants 
lifping out*, *^ Angels and minifters of grace, 
" defend us." His reproof was rather ill- 
natured, when he begged two children who 
were produced, to repeat fome lines to him, 
^* Can't the pretty dears repeat them both to- 
** gether ?" But this reproof has probably pre- 
vented many exhibitions of the fame kind. 

Some people leam poetry by heart for the 
pleafure of quoting it in converfation ; but the 
talent for quotation, both in converfation and in 
writing, is now become fo con^mon, that it 
cannot confer immortality *. Every perfon 
has by rote certain paffages from Shakfpeare 
and Thomfon, Goldfmith and Gray ; thefe trite 
quotations fatigue the literary ear, and difguft 
the tafte of the public. To this change in the 
faihion of the day, thofe who are much in- 

be placed at the beginning as well as at the end of a quef- 
tion ', it is fometimes fo far diflant as to be out of the 
teach of an unpradifed eye. 

* Young. 
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Butnced by fafliion will probably liften with 
more cagemefs than to all the reafons that have 
been offered. But to return to the prince of 
Parma. After reading Comeille, Racine, Mo- 
liere, Boileau, &c. the young prince's tafte was 
formed, as we are affured by his preceptor, and 
he was now fit for the ftudy of grammar. So 
much is due to the benevolent intentions of a 
man of learnmg and genius, who fubmits to the 
drudgery of writing an elementary book on 
grammar, that even a critic muft feel unwilling 
to examine it with feyerity. M. Coodillac, in 
' his attempt to write a rational grammar, has 
produced, if not a grammar fit for chil- 
dren, a philofophical treatife, which a well 
educated young perfon will read wnth great 
advantage at the age of feventepn or eigh- 
teen. All that is faid of the natural language 
of figns, of the language of aftion, of pan- 
tomimes, and of the inftitution of M. I'Abbe 
TEpee for teaching languages to the deaf and 
dumb, is not only amufing and inftruQive to 
general readers, but with flight alterations in 
tl^e language might be perfie£Hy adapted to the 
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capacity of children. But when the Abbe 
Condillac goes' on to " Your Highnefs knows 
** what is meant by a fyflcrn/' he immediately 
forgets his pupil's age. The reader's attention 
is prefently engaged by an abftraft difquifition 
on the relative proportion, reprcfented by vari- 
ous circles of different extent, of the wants, * 
ideas, and language of favages, fliepherds, 
commercial and poliflied nations, when he is 
fuddenly wakened to the recollection, that all 
this is addreffed to a child of eight years old ; 
an allufion to the prince's little chair com- 
~ pletely roufes us from our reverie. 

" As your little chair is made in the fame 
*' form as mine, which is higher, fo the fyftem 
** of ideas is fundamentally the fame amongft 
" favage and civilifcd nations; it differs only in 
" degreesofextenfion, as after one and the fame 
•* model feats of different heights have been 
<*made*." 

* Comme votre petite clinife eft faite fur le meme rao- 
clele que la mieniie qui eft plus elevee, ainfi le fy ftenae lies 
idees eft le*meme pour le fond chez les pcitples fauvages 
et chez les peuples civililes, il ne difFere, que parcc qu'il 
eft plus ou moins ctendu 5 c' eft un meme module d' apres 
lequeloii a fait des lieges dc dilFerente hauteur. 

Grammaire, page 23, 
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Such miftakes as thefe in a work intended 
for a child are fo obvious, thatthey could not> 
have efcaped the penetration of a great man, 
had he known as much of the praftice as he 
did of the theory of the art of teaching. 

To analyfe a thought, and to fliew the con-, 
ftruftion of language, M. Condillac*, in this 
volume on grammar, has chofen for an exam- 
ple a paffage from an eloge on Peter Comeille, 
pronounced before the French academy by Ra- 
cine, on the reception of Thomas Corneille, 
who fucceeded to Peter. It is in the French 
ftyle of academical panegyric, a reprefentation 
of the chaotic ttate in which Corneille found 
the French theatre, and of the light and order, 
which he diffufed through the dramatic world 
by his creative genius. ' A' fubjeft lefs intereft- 
ing, or more unintelligible to a child, could 
fcarcely have been felefled; The le£lure on 
the anatomy of Racine's thought lafts through 
fifteen pages ; according to all the rules of art 
the diflefition is ably performed, but moft chil- 
(dren will turn from the operation with difguft. 

f Condillac. Grammaire, p. 64. 
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The Abbe Condillac's treatife on the art of 
writing immediately fucceeds tp his grammar : 
the examples in this volume are much better 
chofen : they are interefting to all readers ; thofe 
efpecially from Madame de Sevigne's letters, 
which are drawn from familiar languag^e and 
domeilic life. The enumeration of the figures 
of fpeech and the claffification of the flowers of 
rhetoric are judicioufly fupprefled ; the cata- 
logue of the different forts of turnSy phrafes 
proper for maxims and principles, turns proper 
for fentiment, ingenious turns and quaint turns, 
ftiff turns and eafy turns, might perhaps have 
been fomewhat abridged. The obfervations on 
the effeft of unity in the whole defign, and m 
all the fubordinate parts of a work, thougb 
they may not be new, are ably dated ; and the 
remark, that the utmoft propriety of language^ 
fmd the ftrongeft effeft of. eloquence and rea- 
fonmg, refult from the greateft poffible atten- 
tion to the connexion of our ideas, is impreffec( 
forcibly upon the reader throughout this work* 

How far works of criticifm in general are 
ftuted tp children, remains to be ^ctfifidered. 
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Sach ^orks cannot probably fuit their tafte/ 
becaufe the tafte for fyftematic criticffin cantiot 
arife in the mind till many books have been 
read, till the various ipecies of excellence fuit- 
ed to different forts of compofition have been 
perceived, and till the mind has made fome 
choice of its own. It is true, that works of 
criticifm may teach children to talk well oF 
what they read j they will be enabled to repeat 
what good judges have faid of books. But this 
IS not, or ought isot to be the objeft. After 
having been thus officioufly affifted by a con- 
noiffeur, who points out to them the beauties 
of authors, will they be able afterwards to dil* 
cover beauties without his affiftancc ? Or have 
Ihey as much pleafure in being told what to 
admire, what to praife, and what to bkinle, ass 
if they had been buffered to feel slnd to exprefs 
their own feelings naturally? In reading an 
interefting play, or beautiful poem, how often 
has a man of tafte and genius execrated the 
impertinent conlmentator, who interrupts him 
by obtrudiAg his oftentatious notes. " The 
" readerwill obferve the beauty (rf'this thought." 
4 
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•* This is one of the fineft paflages in any an*' 
^ thor ancient or modern." " The fenfe of this 
" line, which all former annotators have mi£* 
** taken, is obvioufly reftored by the addition oi 
" the vowel i." &c. 

Deprived by thefc anticipating explanations 
of the ufe of his own common fenfe, the reader 
detefts the critic, foon learns to difregard his 
referencds^ and to (kip over his learned truifms. 
Similar fenfations, tempered by duty or by fear^ 
may have been fometimes experienced by a vi- 
vacious child, who, eager to go on with what 
he is reading, is prevented from feeling the ef-- 
fetl of the whole by a premature difcuffion of 
its parts. We hope that no keen hunter of 
paradoxes will here exult in having detefted us 
in a cotitradiftion 5 • we are perfe£lly aware, 
that but.a few pages ago we exhibited exam- 
ples of detailed explanations of poetry for chil- 
dren 5 but thefe explanations were not of the 
criticifing claCs, they were no^ defigned to tell 
young people what to admire, but fimply to 
aflift them to imderftand before they admired. 
Works of criticifai are fometimes given to 
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pupils, with the idea that they will inftruft and ' 
form them in the art of writing ; but few things 
can be more terrific or dangerous to the young 
writer, than the voice of relentlefs criticifnx: 
Hope ftimulates, but fear deprefles the aftive 
powers of the mind ; and how much have they 
to fear, who have continually before their eyes 
the miftakes and difgrace of others ^ of others, 
who with fuperior talents have attempted and 
failed ! With a multitude of precepts and rules 
of rhetoric full in their memory, they cannot 
exprefs the fimpleft of their thoughts ; and to 
write a fentence compofed of members, which 
have each of them names of many fyllables, 
muft appear a moft formidable and prefumptu^ 
ous undertaking. On the contrary, a cliild 
who, in books and in convcrfatiun, has been 
ufed to hear and to fpeak correct language, and 
who has never been terrified v. ith the idea, that 
to write, is to exprefs his thoughts in fome new 
and extraordinary manner, will naturally write 
as he fpeaks, and as he thinks. ^Making cer- 
tain characters upon paper to rcprefcnt to others 
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what he wifhes to fay * to them, will not ap« 
pear to him a matter of dread and danger, but 
of convenience and amufement, and he will 
write profe without knowing it. 

Amongft fome " pratSlical effaysf," lately 
publiffied, " to aflift the exertions of youth ii> 
" their literary purfuits," there is ati effay on 
letter writing, which might deter a timid child 
from ever undertaking fuch an arduous tafk as 
that of writing a letter. So much is faid from 
Blair, from Cicero, from Quintilian ; fa many 
things arc requisite in a letter ; purity, neatnefs, 
limplicity j fuch caution* muft be ufed to avoid 
.** exotics tranfplanted from foreign languages, 
« of tailed in the hot-beds of affeftation and 
« conceit -/' foch attention to' the mother tongue 
is prefcribed ; that the young nerves of the let- 
ter writer muft tremble when he takes up bis 
pen. Befides, he is told that " he (hould be 
«« extremely referved on the head of pleafantry,- ' 
and that " as to fallies of wit, it is ftill more 
" dangerous to let them fly at random ; but 
•* he may repeat the fmart fayings of others if 
. * Roufleau. t Milne's Well-bred Scholar. 



** he will, or relate part of fome droH advett- 
*^ ture to enliven his letter." 

The atlxiety that parents and tutots frequent- 
ly exprefs, to have their children write letters^ 
fend good letters, often prevents the pupils froni 
1?vriting during the whole courfe of their lives. 
Letter writing becomes a tafk, and an evil to 
thildren > whether they have any thing to fay* 
or not^ write th^y muft, this poll or next, with- 
out faili a pretty letter to fonie relation 6r 
friend, who has exafted from them the awful 
J)romife of punfitual correfpondence. It is ik) 
wonder that fchool boys ftnd fchool girls, in 
thefe circumftances5 feel thit neceffity is not 
the mother of invention ; they are reduced to 
the humiliating mifery of begging from fome 
tdd praSlitioner a beginning, or an ending, and 
fomething to fay to fill up the middle. 

Locke humoroufly defcribes the mifery of a 
fchool-bo^who is to write a theme, and having 
iiQthing to fay, goes about with the ufual p^ 
tition in thefe cafes to his companions*: " Pray 
** give me a little ienfe." Would it not be 
better to wait^fiU children have- fenfe> before 

Vol- IL N 
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wc exaft from them themes and difcourfes.upoii 
literary fubjefts? There is no danger, that 
thofe who acquire a variety of knowledge and 
numerous ideas fliould not be able to find words 
to exprefs them 5 but thofe who are compelled 
to find words before they have ideas are in a 
melancholy fituation. To &rm a ftyle is but a 
vague idea; praftice in compofition will cer- 
tainly confer eafe in vsnriting upon thofe, who 
write when their minds are full of ideas ; but 
the pra6Uce of fitting with a melancholy face, 
with pen in hand, waiting for infpiration, will 
not much advance the pupil in the art of writing. 
We fhould not recommend it to a preceptor to 
require regular themes at fl:ated periods from 
his pupils s but whenever he perceives that a 
young man is ftruck with any new ideas, or 
new circumftances, when he is certain that his 
pupil has acquired a fund of knowledge, when 
he finds in converfation that words flow readily 
upon certain fubjefts, he inay without danger 
upon thefe fubje£ls excite his pupil to try his 
powers of writipg. Thefe trials need not be 
frequently made i ,when a youllg man has onc« 
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acquired confidence in himfelf as a writer, he 
will certainly ufe his talent whenever proper 
occafipns prefent themfelves. The perufal of 
the bell authors in the Englifli language will 
give him, if he adhere to thefe alone, fufficient 
powers of expreflion. The beft authors in the 
Efaglifli language are fo well known, th^t it 
would be ufelefs to enumerate them. Dr. 
Johnfon fays, that whoever would acquire a 
pure Englifli ftyle, muft give his days and nights 
to Addifon. We do not, however, feel this 
cxclufive preference for Addifon^s melodious 
periods ; his page is ever elegant, but fome^ 
times it is too diffufe. Hume, Blackftone, an4 
Smith, have a proper degree of ftrength and 
energy combined with their elegance. Gibbon 
fays, that the perfefil compofition and well* 
turned periods of Dr. Robertfoa excited his 
hopes, that he might one day become his equa) 
in writing; but *^ the caln^ philofophy, tho 
<^ carelefs inimitable beauties of his friend ^p4 
^* rival Hume, often forced me to clofe the vo-» 
^* lume with a mixed fenfation of delight ^nd 
^^ defpairf '^ Fiona this teftimonjr we j»ajr judg«i 
N3 
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that a fimple ftyl$ appears to the beft judges to 
be more difficult to attain, and more deiirabkr, 
than that highly ornamented dififon to which 
writers of inferior tafte afpire. Gibbon telb 
us, with great candour, that his friend Hume 
advifed him to beware of the rhetorical ftyle of 
French eloquence. Hume obfcrved that the 
EngliOi language, and Englifh tafte, do not 
Admit of this profufien of ornament, 

Without meaning to enter at large into tly 
fubje£ty^wc have offered thefe remarks upon 
ftyle for the advantage of thofe who are to di- 
teft the tafte of young readers ; what they ad- 
mire when they ready they will probably imila.te 
when they write. We objedted to works of 
criticifrn for young children, but we ibould ob- 
ferve, that at a later period of education they 
Will be found highly adrantageoua. It wouU 
ht abfurd to mark the precife age. at whtf;h 
Blair's Le£lurcs, or Condillac's Art dTicrire^ 
ought to be read, becaufe Ais Ihould be de-« 
cided by circumftances ; by the progrefs of the 
pupils in literature, and by the fubjefts to which 
.their attention happens to tevi turdcdi. Of 
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tJiefe, preceptors and the pupils themfelves muft 
be the mod competent judges. From the fame 
wifh to avoid all pedantic attempts tadiftate, 
we have not given any regular courfe of ftudy 
in Ais chapter. Many able writers have lai4 
down extegdve plans of ftudy, znd have named 
the books that are efrential^o the acquifitbn oi 
different branches of knowledge. Amongft 
ethers we may refer to Dr. Prieftley's, which is 
to be feen at the end of his Effays on £duca<- 
tion. We are fenfible that order is neceflary in 
reading, but we cannot think that the fame 
order will fuit all minds, nor do we imagine 
that a yowng pcrfon cannot read to advantage 
unlefs he puirfoe a given courfe of ftudy. Men 
of fenfe will not be iatolerant in their love of 
Jeamed order. 

If pfarents would keep an accurate lift of the 
books which their children read, and of the 
lag^s at which they are read, it would be of 
effential fervice in improving the art of educa- 
tion. We might then mark the progrefs of the 
Wnderftanding with accuracy, and difcover^i 
Wi^ fpine degree of certainty, the circuiU'* 
N3 
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ftances at which the formation of the charaftel' 
flmd tafte depend. Swift has given us, a lift of 
the books which he read during two years of 
his life; we can trace the ideas that he ac- 
quired from them in his Laputa, and in other 
parts of Gulliver's Travels. Gibbon's journal 
of his ftudies, aftd his account of univerfities, 
. arc very inftruftive to young ftudents* So is the 
life of Franklin written by himfelf Madame 
Roland has left a hiftory of her education, and 
. in the books (he read in her early years we fee 
the formation of her charafter. Plutarch's 
Lives, (he tells us, firft kindled republican en- 
thufiafm in her mind ; and (he regrets that, in 
forming her ideas of univerfal liberty, Ihe had 
only a partial view of affairs. She correfted 
thefe enthufiaftic ideas during the laft moments 
of her life in prifon. Had the impreflion which 
her ftudy of the Roman hiftory made upon her 
mind been known to an able preceptor, it might 
have been corredled in her early education. 
When (he was led to execution, (he exclaimed, 
as flie paffed the ftatue of Liberty, '' Oh Li- 
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''berty, what crimes are committed in thy 
" name* !" 

Formerly it was wifely faid, " Tell me what 
*^ company a man keeps, and I will tell you 
** what he is ;" but fince literature has fpread 
a new influence over the world, we muft add, 
*' Tell me what company a man has kept, and 
^' what books he has read, and I will tell you 
*' what he is." 

* '^ Oh Liberie^ que de forfaits on commet en Urn 
" nom !- 

V. Appel i rimpanielle Pofterite. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



ON GRAMMAR, AND CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 



As 



uS long as gentlemen feel a deficiency in 
their own education, when they have not a 
competent knowledge of the learned languages, 
fo long muft a parent be anxious, that his fon 
fhould not be expofed to the mortification of 
appearing inferior to others of his own rank. 
It is in vain to urge, that language is only the 
key to fcience ; that the names of things are 
not the things themfelves; that many of the 
words in our own language convey fcarcely any, 
or at beft but imperfeft ideas ; that the true 
genius, pronunciation, melody, and idiom of 
Greek, are unknown to the beft fcholars, and 
tjhat it cannot reafonably be doubted, thattf 
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JHfomer or Xenophon were to hear their worfes 
read by a profeffor of Gr^ek, they would mif- 
takjc them for the founds of an unknown lan^ 
guage. All thi$ is trUe, but it is not the am- 
bition of a gentleman to read Greek like an 
ancient Grecian, but to underftand it as well 
as the generality of his contemporaries, to l^now^ 
whence the terms of moft fciences are derived, 
and to be able, in fome degree, to trace the 
progrefs of mankind in knowledge and refine- 
ment, by examining the extent ?ind combination 
of their different vocabularies. 

In fome profeflions Greek is neceffary, in all 
51 certain proficiency in Latin is indifpenfablc ; 
how, therefore, to acquire this proficiency in 
the one, and a fufficient knowledge of the other, 
with the leaft labour, the leaft wafte of time, 
and the leall danger to the underftanding, is the 
inaterial queftion. Some fchoolmafters would 
add, that we muft* expedite the bufinefs as 
much as poffible : of this we may be permitted 
to doubt. Feftina knte is one of the moft ju- 
dijcious maxims in education, and thofe who 
][iave fufBcient ftrength of mind to adhere to it. 
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win find themfelves at the goal, when their 
competitors, after all their buftle, are panting 
for breath, or laftiing their reftive deeds. We 
fee fome untutored children ftart forward in 
learning with rapidity : they feem to acquire 
knowledge at the very time it is wanted, as if 
by intuition ; whilft others, with whom infinite 
pains have been taken, continue in dull igno- 
Tance ; or, having accumulated a mafs of leam- 
ing, are utterly at a lofs how to difplay, or how 
to ufe their treafures. What is the reafon of 
this phenomenon ? and to which clafs of chil- 
dren would a parent wifti his fon to belong ? 
In a certain number of years, after having fpent 
eight hours a day in " durance vile," by the 
influence of bodily fear, or by the infliftion of 
bodily puniihment, a regiment of boys may be 
drilled by an indefatigable ufher into what are 
called fcholars ; , but, perhaps, in the whole 
regiment, not one (hall ever diftinguifh himfel^ 
or ever emerge from the ranks. Can it be ne- 
ceflary to fpend (o many years, fe many of the 
beft years of life, in toil and mifery ? We fliall . 
calculate the wafte of time which arifes from 
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the ftudy of ill-written, abfurd grammar, and 
exercife-books $ from the habits of idlenefs con- 
trafted by fchool-boys j and ifrom the cuftom 
of allowing holidays to young ftudents j and wc 
fliall compare the refult of this calculation wifli 
the time really neceflary for the attainment of 
the fame quantity of claffical knowledge by ra- 
tional methods. , We do not enter into this 
comparifon with any invidious intention, but 
limply to quiet the apprehenfions of parents ; to 
fliew them the poffibility of their children's at- 
taining a certain portion of learning within a 
given number of years, without the facriiice of 
health, happinefs, or the general powers of the 
underftanding. 

At all events, may we not begin by imploring 
iJie affiftancc of fome able and friendly hand to 
reform the prefent generation of grammars and 
jCchool-books ? For inftance, is it indifpenfa- 
bly neceflary that a boy of feven years old (hould 
learn by rote, that *' relative fentences are indc-^ 
** pendent 5 /. e, no word in a relative fentencc 
** ig governed either of verb, or adjeflive, that 
Jf jtend§ ifl another fent^nce, or depends upon 
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^^ any appurtenances of the relative; and that 
•* the Ejigliflt word * That' is always a relative 
*^ when it may be turned into which in good 
*^ fenfe, which muft be tried by reading over the 
^^ Englifli fentence warily^ and judging hovy the".' 
^^ fentence will bear it, but when it cannot b^ 
*' altered, falvo fenfu, it is a conjundion?*^ 
Cannot we, for pity's fake, to aflift the learq- 
. cr's memory, and to improve his intellect, fub^ 
ftitute fome fentences a little more conneftedt 
and perhaps a litde more i^feful, than the fbU 
lowing? 

" I have been a foldier— • You have babbled 
^* — Has the crow ever looked white? — Ye 
^^ have exercifed — Flowers have withered— 
f^ We were in a paffion — Ye lay down — Peas 
f* were parched— The lions did roar a while 
?' ago." 

In a book of Latin exercifes*, the preface tq 
which informs us, that " it is intended to con- 
ff tain fuc^^ precepts of morality and religion 
^* as ought moft induftrioufly to be inculcate4 
1^ into the heads of all learners, contrived io a^i 

f Ganttfon's £:i^rcifes4 the t^^th €4iti<W« 
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^ that children may, as it were, infenfibly fuck 
^^ in fuch principles as will be of ufe to them 
-** afterwards in the manly conduct and ordering 
*' of their lives i" we might expcft fomewhart 
more of pure morality, and fcnfe, with rather 
more elegance of flyle, than appear in the fol- 
lowing fentences. 

*^ I ftnick my lifter with a (tick, and Was 
♦^ forced to flee into the woods i but wfien'I 
^^ had tarried there awhile, I returned to my 
^* parents and fubmitted myfelf to their mercy, 
f^ and they forgave me my ofie^e/' 

" When my dear mother, unknown to my 
" father, fhail fend me money, I will pay my' 
** creditors their debts, and pmvide a fupper 
•* for all my friends in my chamber, without my 
•• brother's confent, and will make prefents to 
*' all my relations." 

' So the'meafure of maternal tendemefs is the 
fum of money, which the dear mother, un- 
known to her hufband, (hall fend^^to her fon^ 
the meafure of the fon*s generofity is the fup- 
per he is to give to all his firiends in his chan*- 
ber, exclufive of his poor brother, of whofc 
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offence we are ignorant. His muniHcence Is 
to be difplayed in making prefents to all his 
relations, but in the mean time he might pof- 
fibly forget to pay his debts, for " juftice is a 
" flow-paced virtue, and cannot keep pace with 
^ generofity." 

A reafonable notion of punifliment, and a 
diimterefted love of truth, is well introduced 
by the following pifture. *♦ My mafter's counr* 
♦* tenance was greatly changed when he found 
«* his beloved fon guilty of a lie. Sometimes 
" he was pale with anger, fonietimes he was 
<^ red with rage; and in the mean time, he, 
•* poor boy, was trembling," (for what?) " for 
** fear of punifhment." Could the ideas of 
punilhment and vengeance be more effeftually 
joined, than in this portrait of the mailer red 
with rage ? After truth has been thus happily 
recommended, comes honefty. *^ Many were 
*« fellow foldiers with valiant Jafon when he 
** ftole the golden fleece : many were compa- 
*« nions with him, but he bore away the glorjr 
^* of the enterprise/' 
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Vatour, theft, and glory, are here happilj 
combined. It will avail us nothing toobferve^ 
that the golden fleece has an aUegorical mea»- 
ing, unlefs wc can explain fatisfeftorily the 
nature of an allegorical theft: though to our 
claflical tafte this valiant Jafon may appear a . 
glorious hero, yet to the fimple judgment of 
children he will appear a robber. It h faftidi- 
pus however to objeft to Jafon in the exercifft* 
book, when we confider what children are to 
hear, and to hear with admiration, a$ they 
advance in their ftudy of poetry and mytho- 
logy, 

Leffons of worldly wifdom are not forgotten 
in our manual, which profeffcs us to teach ** tJic 
manly conduct and ordering of life'' to the 
rifing generation. " Thofe men," we are told, 
" who have the moft money, obtain the greatefl: 
" honour amongft men." But then again, 
'* A poor man is as happy without riches, if he 
** can enjoy contentednefs of mind, as the rich- 
" eft earl that coveteth greater honour." It 
may be ufeful to put young men upon their 
guard agaiuft hypocrites and knaves, hut is 
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it neceffary to tell fchool-boys^ that ** it con- 
** cemeth me, and all men, to look to ourfelvesy 
" for the world is fo full of knaves and hyj)o-« 
•' crites, that he is hard to be found that may 
" be trufted/* That '^they who behave Ihem- 
** felves the moft warily* of all men, and that 
*' live more watchfully than others, may happen 
•* to do fomething, which (if it be divlilged) 
••may very much damnify their reputation." 
A knowledge of the world may be eafily re- 
quifite, but is it not going too far to aflfure 
yoimg people, that " the nations of the world 
*^ are at this time come to that pafs of wick- 
** ednefs, that the earth is like Hell, and 
" many menr have degenerated into devils?" 

A greater variety of ridiculous paflages fromf 
this tenth edition of Garretfon*s Exercife-book 
might be fele6led for the reader's entertairi- 
ment ; but the following fpecimens will be 
fuffici^nt to fatisff him, that by this original 
writer natural hiftory is as well' taught as mo- 
rality. 

Man. *' Man is a creature of an upfrgTft 
•* body ; he walketh upright when he is in 'm 
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" journey ; and when night approacheth he lieth 
« flat, and fleepeth/' 

Horfes. " A journey an hundred and fifty 
** miles long tireth an horfe that hath not had a 
^ moderate feed of corn." 

Air, Earth> Fire, and Water. " Tlie air is 
" nearer the earth than the fire ; but the water 
•* is placed neareft to the earth, becaufe thefe 
*^ two elements compofe but one body," , 

It is aneafy talk, it will be obferved^ to ridi- 
cule abfurdity. It is eafy to pull down what 
has been ill built j but if we leave the ruins 
for others to ftumble over, we do little good to 
fociety. Parents may reafonabiy fay, if you take 
away from our children the books they have, 
give them better. They are not yet to be 
had, but if a demand for them be once ex- 
cited, they will foon appear.* Parents are 
now convinced, that the firft book which chil- 
dren read make a lading impreffion upon them -, 
but they do not feem to confider fpelling- 

Vol. II. O 

• Since the firft edition of this work we have fcen ttrith 
pleafure An Englidi Grammar — Engliih Exercifcs — and a 
Kej to thc£ngli(h Ezerclfef, by Mr. Li ndley Murray. 
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books, and grammars, and cxcrcife- books, as 
books, but only as tools for different purpofes ; 
thefe tools are often very mifchievous^ if we 
could improve them we fhould get our work 
much better done. ITie barbarous tranflati- 
ons, which are put as models for imitation into 
the hands of fchool-boys, teach them bad ha- 
bits of fpeaking and writing, which are fome- 
limcs incurable. For inftancc, in the four- 
teenth edition of Clarke's Cornelius Nepos, 
which the preface informs us was written by a 
man full of indignation for the common prac- 
tices of grammar fchools, by a man who la- 
ments that youth fliould fpcnd their time " in 
** toHing over the leaves of a dictionar}', and 
*' hammering out fuch a language as the La- 
*' tin/* we might expeft fome better tranflation 
than the following to form the young ftudent> 
ftyle. 

" Nobody ever heard any other entertaiii- 
•* ment for the ears at his (Atticus^s) meab 
*^ than a reader, which we truly think very 
•' pleafant. Kor was there ever a fupper at hfe 
*^ houfe without fon^e readings that their guefl* 
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i^ might be entertained in their minds as 
^* well as their ftomachs; for he invited thofe 
« whofe manners were not different from his 



*' own/' 



** He (Atticus) like wife had i touch at poe- 
^ try^ that he might not be unacquainted with 
*^ this pleafurewe fuppofe. JFbrhe has related. 
** in verfes the lives of thofe who excelled the 
^' Roman people in honour^ and the greatnefe 
'* of their exploits* So that he has defcribed 
'* under each of their images^ their aftion^ 
'^ and offices in no more than four or five vcr- 
** fes, which is fcarcely to be believed that 
'^ fuch great things could be fo briefly deli- 
•' vered." 

Thofe who in reading thefe quotations have 
j^erhaps exclaimed, " Why muft we go through 
*' this farrago of nonfenfe ?" fliould refleft, that 
they have now wafted but a few minutes of theii? 
time upon what children are doomed to ftudy 
for hours ^ and yearsi If a few pages difguft, 
what muft be the effeft of volumes in the feni* 
{lyle I and what fort of writing can we expe£t 
^om pupils who are condemiftd,lx> {)x^^^ 



1. ^. 
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ing ? The analogy of ancient and modem lan- 
guages differs fo materially, that a literal tran- 
flation of any ancient author can fcarcely be 
tolerated. Yet, in general, young fcholars are 
under a neceflity of rendering their Latin lef- 
fons into Englifli word for word, faithful to thef 
tafte of their diftionarles, or the notes in their 
tranflationsf. ITiis is not likely to improve the 
fteedom of their Englilh ftyle ; nor, what is of 
much more confequence, is it likely to pre- 
ferve in the pupirs mind a tafte for literature. 
It is not the time that is fpent in poring over 
lexicons, it is not the multiplicity of rules learnt 
by rote, nor yet is it the quantity of Latin 
words crammed into the memory, which can 
give the habit of attention or the power of 
voluntary exertion: without thefe you will 
never have time enough to teach, with them 
there will always be time enough to learn. 
One half hour*s vigorous application is worth 
a whole day's conftrained and yawning ftudy. 
If we compare what from experience we know 
can be done by a child of ordinary capacity ini 
a given time, ^th what he afilually does in 
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fchool-hours, we (hall be convinced of the 
enormous wafte of time incident to the com- 
mon methods of inftruftion. Tutors ate fen- 
fible of this; but they throw the blame upon 
their pupils. " You could have learned your lef- 
" fon in half the time if you had chofen it." The 
children alfo are fenfible of this, but they are 
not able or willing to prevent the repetition of 
the reproach. But exertion does not always de?- 
pejnd upon the will of the boy ; it depends upon 
his previous habits, and upon the ftrength of the 
immediate motive which aSs upon him. Some 
children of quick abilities, who have too much 
time allotted for their claffical ftudies, are fo 
fully fenfible themfelves of the pernicious effeft 
this has upon their aftiyity of miod, that they 
frequently defer getting their lej/bns to the 
laft moment, that they may_ be forced by a fuf- 
ficient motive to exert themfelves. In clajis 
at public fchools, thq quick and the flow, the 
a£iive and indolent, the ftumbling and the 
fure-footed, are all yoked together, and arc 
'forced to keep pace with one another: ftu^ 

03 * 
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pidity may fometimes be dragged along by the 
vigour of genius; but genius is more frequent- 
ly chained down by the weight of ftupidity. 
We' are well aware of the/ difficulties with 
which the public preceptor has to contend; he 
is often compelled by his fituation to follow 
ancient ufage, and to continue many cuftoms^ 
Vhich he wiflies to fee reformed. Any refor-^ 
iriation in the manner of inftruftion in thefe 
public feminaries muft be gradual, and will ne- 
peffarily follow the coilviftion that parents may 
feel of its utility. Perhaps nothing can he im- 
mediately doncj more prafticably ufeful, thaa 
to Amplify grammar, and to' lighten as much* 
ps poffible the load that is laid upon the memo* 
*ry. Without a multiplicity of matters it would 
be impoffible to fuit inftruftion to the different 
capacities, and previous acquirements 'pf a va- 
riety of pupils ; but in a private education, un- 
doubtedly the tafk may b6 rendered much eafier 
to the fcholar and to the teacher, much jargon 
may be omitted, and what appears from want 
of explanation to be jargon, may be rendered, 
intelligible by^per Ikill and attention; di^- 
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riog the firft leffons in grammar, and in Latin, 
thfi pupil need not be difgufted with literature, 
j^nd we may apply all the principles which 
wc find on other occafions fuccefsful in the 
management of the attention. Inftcad of 
^keeping the attention feebly obedient for an 
idle length of time, \te fliould fix it decidedly 
hy fome fufficient motive for as fhort a period 
.#s piay be requifitv to complete the work tfcat 
we would have done. As we apprehend, 
that even where children are to be feut to 
fchool, it win be a great advantage to them 
to have fome general notions of. grammar, to 
lead them through the labyrintli of common 
fchool books, we think that we fliall do the 
public preceptor an acceptable fcmce, if we 
point out the means by which parents may, 
without jcnuch labour to themfelvcs, render 
-the tirll principles of grammar intelligible and 
familiar to their children. 

We may obferve, that children pay tlic ftricl* 
eft attention to the analogies of the language 
that they fpeak. Whore verbs are dcfedive or 
irregular, they fupply the pajjt^ that are wanting 

Qh 
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with wonderful facility, according to the com- 
mon form of other verbs. They make all verbs 
regular. I goerf, I readerf, 1 writ^rf, &c. By a 
proper application of this faculty much time 
may be faved in teaching children grammar, 
much perplexity, and much of that ineiFe£lual 
labour which ftupifies and difpirits the under- 
ftanding. By gentle degrees a child may be 
taught the relations of words to each other in 
common converfation, before he is prefented 
with the firft fample of grammatical eloquence 
in Lily's Accidence, " ITiere be eight parts 
** of fpeech.'* A phrafe which in fome parts 
of this kingdom would perhaps be underftood, 
but which to the generality of boys who go to 
fchool conveys no meaning, and is got by heart 
without reflection, and without advantage. A 
child can, however, be made to underftand 
thefe formidable parts of fpeech, if they are 
properly introduced to his acquaintance: he 
can comprehend, that fome of the words which 
he hears exprefs that fomething is done ; he 
will readily perceive, that if fomething is done, 
fomebody, or fqinething muft dp it; he wiH 
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diiHnguiih with much facility the word in any 
common fentence which expreffes an a£lion, 
and that which denotes the agent. Let the 
reader try the experii^ent immediately upon 
any child of fix or feven years old who has not 
learned grammar, and he may eafily afcertain 
thefaa. 

A. few months ago, Mr. -. gave his little 

slaughter H , a child of five years old, her 

iirftleifon in Engiifh grammar; but no alarmr 
ing book of grammar was produced upon the 
occafion, nor did the father put on an unpro- 
pitious gravity of countenance. He explained 
to the finiling child the nature of a verb, a pro- 
noun, and a fubftantive. : 

Then he fpoke a {hort femiliar fentence, and 
alked H-~— -• to try if flie could find out which 
word in it was a verb, which a pronoun, and 
which a fubftantive. The Jittle girl found them 
all out moft fuccefsfoHy, and formed no pain- 
ful aflociatbns with her firft grammatical leffon. 
Though our pupil may eafily imderftand, he will 
eafily forget our firft explanations ; but provided 
Jbe iioderftand them at the moiiient, walhould 
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pardon his forgct/ulnefs, and we fliould pa^ 
tiently repeat the fame exercifc feveral days 
fucceflively ; a few minutes at each leffon'will 
be (ufficient, and the fimpleft fentenccs, fuch 
as children fpeak themfelves, will be the bcft 
examples, Mr. ^^ — , after having talked four 
or five times, for a few minutes at a time, with 

' ^iis fon S , whcsn S was between five 

•and fix years old, about grammar, aiked him 
if he knew What a pronoun meant ? The boy 
anfwcrcd, " A word that is faid ioilead of a 
^' fubftantrve.** • As thcfe .words might have 
been merely remembered by rote, the father 
qncftioned his pupil iiirdier, and a&ed him to 
jiame any pronoun that hie tecoUeded, §' ■■ 
immediately faid, ** / a pronoun." *^ Name 
^* another,'* laid his father. The boy anfwer* 
ed after fome paufe, as if he doubted whether 
it was or was not a pronoun, A. Now it would 
have been very imprudent to have made afud«» 
den exclamation at the child's miftake. The 
father, without Ihewing any furprife^ gently 
anfwered, " No', my dear, a does not ftsuid ia 
<* the place of any fubftantive. We fty 4 m<fn^ 
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^^ but the word a does not mean ^ man, wben 
^^ it is faid by itfelf? Does it?'* 

S . No. 

Father. Then try if you can find out a word 
that does. 

S — — . He, and Sir. 

Sir jdoes ftanc}, in converfation, in the place 
of a man, or gentleman ; therefore the boy, eylen 
by this x^riiftake, fliewed that he had formed, 
from the definition that had been given to him, 
a general idea of the nature of a pronoun, and 
at. all events h^ exercifed his underftanding 
upon the affair, which is the principal point wc 
ought to have in view. 

An interjection is a part of fpeech familiar^ 
to children. Mr, Horne Tooke is bitter in his 
contempt for it, and will fcarcely admit it into 
civilifed company. " The brutifti inarticulate 
^^ interjection, which has nothing to do with 
^^ fpeech, and is only the miferable refuge of 
^^ the fpeechlefs, has been permitted to ufurp 
i^ a place amongft words, &c." — •* The neigh- 
?*^ ing of a horfe, the lowing of a cow, the 
ii t^arl^ing^ of a dog, the pupiag of a cat j fheez- 
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^ inj> ccHigbing, gifoaning, flirieking, and evcrjr 
^ other involuntary convulfion with oral found, 
•* hare almoft as good a title to be calkd parts 
•* of fpeech as interjeflions have." 

Mr. Home Tooke would have been pleafed 
with the fagacity of a child of five years old 

(S }, wha caDed laughing an interjeQion. 

Mr. — — gave S— « — a flight pinch, in order 
to produce ** an hwoluntary convulfion with 
^ oral foirnd.'^ And when the interjeSion Oh! 
was uttered by the boy, he was told by his 
fcither, that the word was an mteijeftion > and, 
Aat *•* any word or noife, that eXprefles a fud- 
•* den feeling of the mind, may be called an 

** mterjc£lion." S immediately faid,. " Is 

•• laughing an interjeflion, then ?" We hope 
that the candid reader will not imagine^^ that 
we produce tbefeyiry/;?^^ of children of four oc 
five years old, without fome fenfe of the danger 
<^ ridicule ; but we wifh to give fonse idea of 
the fort of fimple anfwers which children are 
likely to make in their firft grammaitical lefTons^ 
If too much is expected from them, the difap- 
pointraent, which myft be quickly felt, and 
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tvill be quickly fli^wn by the preceptor, "^tiD 
difcourage the pupil. We muft repeat, that 
the firft fteps ftiould be frequently retraced ; a 
child fhould be for fame zceeks accuftomed to 
diftinguifti: an a£tive verb, and its agent, or 
nominative cafe, from every other word in a 
fentence before we attempt to advance, llie 
objeSs of aftions are the next claCs of words 
that (hould ht fclefted. 

The fanciful, or at leaft what appears to the 
moderns fanciful, arrangement of the cafet 
amongft grammarians, may be difpenfed widi 
for the prefent. Hie idea that tile nominatire 
is a direft, upright cafOy and that the genitive 
declines with the fmalleft obliquity from it ; the 
dative, accufative, and ablative, falling farther 
and farther from the perpendicularity of fpccch, 
is a fpecies of metaphyfics not ver}' edifying to 
a child. Into what abfurdity men of abilities 
may be led by the defirc of explaining what 
they do not fufficiently underftand, is fully ex* 
amplified in other fciences as well as grammar. 

The difcoverics made by the author of Epea 
ptcrocnta fliew the difference between a vaia 
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attempt to fubflitute analogy antt" rhetoric ii^ 
the place of demonftration and common fenfe. 
When ^ child has been patiently taught in -con* 
verfation to analyfe what he fays, he will take 
great pleafure in the exerfcife of his new talent j 
he will fdon difcover, that the caufe of the ac- 
tion does not always come before the verb in a 
fentence, that fometimes it follows the verb* 
" John beats Thomas," and *' Thomas is beaten 
•* by John," he will perceive mean the fame 
thing ; he may, with very little difficulty, be 
taught the difference between a verb a£live and 
a verb palTiv^ii that one brings firft before the 
mind the perfon or thing vi^hich performs the 
action, and the other reprefents in the firft place 
Jth e perfon or thing upon whom the aflion h 
performed. A child of moderate capacity, after 
be has been familiarifed to this general idea of 
a verb active and paflive, and after he has been 
taught the names of the cafes, will prbbably, 
without much difficulty, difcover that the no- 
minative cafe to apaffive verb becomes the ac- 
cufative cafe to a verb a£live. " Schoolmafters 
^ are plagued by boys." A child fees plainljr 
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th^t fchoplmafters arc the pverfons upon whom 
the a€tion of plaguing is performed, and he will 
convert the fentence readily into " boys plague 
" fchoolmafters." 

We need not be in any hurry to teach our 
pupil the names of the cafes ; technical gram- 
mar may be eafily learned, after a general idea 
of rational grammar has been obtained. For 
inftance, the verb means only the word^ or the 
principal word in a fentence ; a child can cafily 
learn this, after he has learnt what is meant by 
a fentence j but it'would be extremely difficult 
to make him comprehend it before he could dif- 
tinguidi a verb from a noun, and oefore he had 
any idea of the ftrufture of a common fentence. 
From eafy we fliould proceed to more compli- 
cated fentences. The grammatical conftruc- 
f!on of the following linevS, for example, may 
not be immediately apparent to a child. 

^^ What modes of fight betwixt each v^ft extreme^ 
'* The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam j 
*^ Of frnell the headlong lionefs between, 
*^ And hound fagacious on the tainted green." 

*' OffmelV' Agirloften7eatscldc(C-,— ) 
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was aiked if (he could tell what fubftantiVe thd 
word " of relates to 5 fhe readily anfweredi 
•* modes.** C— ^ — had learned a general idea 
of grammar in converfation, in the mannef 
which we have defcribed. It is afferted from 
experience, that this ftietlwd of inftru£ting chil- 
dren in grammar by converfation is not only 
prafticable, but perfectly eafy, and that the 
minds of children are adapted to this fpecies of 
knowledge. During life. we learn with eager- 
nefs whatever is congeninl with our prefent 
purfuits, and the acquifition of language is one 
of the moft earneft occupations of childhood. 
After diftinft, and ready knowledge of the verb 
and nominative cafe have been acquired, the 
pupil (hould be taught to diftinguifti the objefk 
of an aftion, or, in other words, the objeftive 
or accufative cafe. He (hould be exercifed in 
this, as in the former le(rons, repeatedly, till 
it becomes perfeftly familiar; and he (hould 
be encouraged to converfe about thefe le(rons, 
and to make his own obfervations concerning 
grammar, without fear cf the preceptor^s pe- 
xemptory firown, or pofitive reference to *^ hfs 
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^ rides.*' A child of five years old was aflced 
\ybat the word *' Here /" meant ^ he ahfwercd, 
" I-t means to give a thing." 

" When I call a perfon, as, John ! John !" 

faid a boy of nine years old, (S ) " it feems 

*^ to me that the vocative cafe is both the verb^ 
** and its accufative cafe." A boy who nad 
been ever checked by his tutor for making hisf 
own obfervations upon the myfterious fubje£t! 
of grammar, would never have dared to have 
thought, or to have uttered a new thought fo 
freely. Forcing children to learn- any art or 
fcience by rote, without permitting the exercife 
of the underftanding, muft materially injure/ 
their powers both of reafoning and of invention. 
We acknowledge that Wilkins and Tooke have 
fliewn matters how to teach grammar. a little 
better than it was formerly taught. Forti^nate-^ 
ly for the rifmg generation, all tlje words under 
the denomination of adverbs, prepofitions, and . 
conjunftions, which were abfolute nonfenfe to* 
us, niay be eafily explained to them, and the 
commencement of inftru£tion need no longer 
Jay the foundation of implicit acquiefcence in 

Vol. a p 
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noiifenfe. We refer to Mr. Home Tooke'^ 
" Epea pteroenta," forbearing to dilate upon 
the principles of his work, left we fhould ap- 
pear in the invidious light of authors who rob 
the works of others to adorn their own. We 
cannot help exprefling a wi(h, that Mr. Home 
Tooke would have the philanthropic patience 
to write an elementary work in a Jimple fiyUy 
unfolding his gijammatical dikpveries to the 
riling generation. 

When children have thus by gentle degrees, 
and by ihort and clear converfations, been ini- 
tiated in geniiral grammar, and familiariied to its 
technical terms, the firft page of tremendous 
Lilly will lofe much of its horror. It has been 
taken for granted, that at the age of which we 
have. been fpeaking a child can readEnglifti to- 
lerably well, and that he has been ufed to em- 
ploy a dictionary. He may now proceed to 
tranflate from fome eafy books a few (hort fen- 
tences: the firft word will probably be an adverb 
or prcpofition ; eitlier of them may readily be 
found in the Latin diSionaiy, and the young 
fcholar will exult in having tranflated ohe word 
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of Latin; but the next word, a fubftantive or 
verb, perhaps will elude his fearch. Now the 
grammar may be produced, and fomething of 
the various terminations of a noim may be ex- 
plained. If mtt/am be fearched for in.the dic- 
tionary, it cannot be found, but mu/a catches 
the eye, and with the afliftance of the grammar 
it may be fhewn, that the meaning of words 
nxay be difcovered by the united helps of the 
di^ionary and grammar. After fome days pa- 
tient continuation of this exercife, the ufe of the 
grammar, and of its uncouth colleftion of words 
and fyllables, will be apparent to the pupil: he 
will perceive that the grammar is a fort of ap- 
pendix to the dictionary. The grammatical 
formulas may then by gentle degrees be com- 
mitted to memory, and when once got by 
heart they ftiouldbe afliduoufly preferved in the 
recollefticm. After th6 preparation which we 
have recommended, the fingtilar number of a 
declenfion will be learnt in a few minutes by a 
child of ordinary capacity, and after two or three 
days repetition the plural number may be ad- 
ded* The whole of the firfl declenfion fhould 
P2 
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be well fixed' in the memory before a £econcI w 
attempted. During this procef* a few words, 
at every leffon may be tranilated from Latin to 
Engiiih, and fuch nouns as are of the firft declen- 
fion may be compared with mvjit, and may be 
declined according to the fame form. Tedi- 
ous as this method may appear, in will in the 
end be found expeditious. Omitting fome of 
the theoretic ordidaftic part of the grammar, 
which fliould only be read, and which may be 
explained with care and patience, the whtole 
of the declenfions, pronouns, conjugations, the 
lift ofprepofitions and conjunftions, interje£lioDSy : 
fomc adverbs, the concords, and common rules 
of lyntax, may be comprifed with fuflicieht repe- 
titions in about two or three hundred leflbns of 
Xtn minutes each: that id to fay, ten ininutieS' 
application of the fcholar in the prefence of the • 
teaShfcr. A young boy flrould never be fet to 
learn a leffon by heart w^hen alone. Forty 
hours ! Is this tedious ? If you are afraid of - 
lofing time, begin a few months earlier^ but 
begin when you will, forty hours is furcly no- 
great wafte of time : the whole> or even half of 
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this fliort time, is not fpent in the labour of get- 
ting jargon by rote ; each day fome Uight ad- 
vance is made in the knowledge of words, and 
in the knowledge of their combinations. What 
we infift upon is, that not/wig Jfioidd be done 
to difgujt the pupils: fteady perfeverance, with 
uniform gentlenefs,. will induce habit, and no- 
thing (hould ever interrupt the regular return 
of the daily kflbn. If abfence, bufinefs, ilU 
nefs, or any other caufe, prevent the attendance 
of the teacher, a fubftitute muft be appointed ; 
the idea of relaxation on Sunday, or a holiday, 
ftiould never be permitted. In mod public 
feminaries above one third, mfome nearly one 
half, of tbe year is permitted to idlenefs ; it is 
the comparifon between fevere labour and 
diffipation that renders learning hateful. 

Johnfon is made to fay by one of his female 
biographerii*, that no child loves the perfon 
who teaches him Latin ; yet the author of this 
chapter would not take all the docror\s fame, 
^nd all the lady's wit and riches, in exchange 

P 3 
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for the hourly, unfeigned, unremitting friend- 
(hip, which he enjoys with a fon who had no 
other matter than his father. So far from be- 
ing laborious or troublefome, he has found it an 
agreeable employment to inftruft his children 
in grammar and the learned languages. In the 
midft of a variety of other occupations, half an 
hour every morning for many years, during the 
time of drefling, has been allotted to the in- 
Itruftion of boys of different ages in languages, 
and no other time has been fpent in this employ- 
ment. Were it afferted that thefe boys made 
a reafojiable progrefs, the expreflion would con- 
vey no difl:in£l meaning to the reader, we fhall 
therefore mention an experiment tried this 
morning, November 8th, 1796, to afcertain the 
progrefs of pne of thefe pupils. Without pre^ 
vious ftudy he tranflated twenty lines of the ftory 
pf Ceyx and Alcyone, from Ovid, confulting 
the dictionary only twice : he was then defired 
to tranflate the paffage which he had read into 
Englifh verfe; s and in two or three hours he pro-, 
duced the following verfion. Much of the 
tinie was fpent in copying the ^ines fairly, as this 
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opportunity was taken of exciting his attention 
to writing and fpelling, to aflbci^te the habit 
of application with the pleafure of voluntary 
exertion. The curious may, if they think, it 
worth their while, fee the various readings 
and correHions of the tranflation, which were 
carefully'preferved, not as ^^Curiojities of Liter a- 
^^hvrey' but for the fake of truth, and with ^ 
defire to fliew that the pupil had the patience 
to correal*. Agenius may hit off a few tolerable 
lines i but if a child is willing and able to.criti- 
cife and correft what he writes, he fliews that 
he fele£ls his exprcflions from choice, and not 
from chance or imitation ; and he gives to ^ 
judicious tutor the certain prpmife of future ini^ 
provement, 

^^ Far in a vale there lies a cave forlorn, 
^' Which Phcebus never enters eve or morn, 
f^ The mifty clouds inhale the pitchy ground, 
f* And twilight lingers all the vale around. 
^^ No watchful cocks Aurora'? beams invite, 
** No dogs, nor geefe, the guardians of the night, 
^' No flocks nor herds difturb the filent plains ; • 
ff Withih the f acred walls mute quiet teigns^^ 

P 4 
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'^ And murmuriiig Lethe foothing fleep invites. 
*' In dreams again the flying pad delights ; 
*^ From milky flowers that near the cavern grow, 
^^ Night fcattcrs the collcftcd fleep below/^ 

S — — , the boy who made this tranflation, was 
jult ten years old ; he had made but three pre- 
vious attempts in verfification ; his reading in 
poetry had been fome of Gay's fables, parts of 
the Minfl:rel, three odes of Gray, the Elegy in a 
, Country Church-yard, the Tears of old May- 
day, and parts of the fccond volunle of Dr. 
Parwin's Botanic Garde?^ ; Dryden's tranflation 
of the fable of Ceyx and Alcyone he had never 
feeuj the book had always been locked up, 
Phaidrus and Ovid's Metamorphofes were the 
vvhole of his Latin eruditipn. Thcfe circum-? 
fiances are mentioned thus iiiinutely, to aflTord 
the inquifitive teacher materials for an accurate 
efl:imate of the progrefs made by our method of 

inftruftion. Perhaps moflboys of S 's age^^ 

in our great public feminaries, would upon a 
fimilar trial be found fvperior. Competition in 
the ari of tranflation is not our objeft; our ob^ 
jject is to fliew, that half an hour a day^ fleadily 
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appropriated to grammar aad Latin/ will be 
fufficicnt to fecure a boy of this age from any 
danger of ignorance; in clallical learning; and 
that the eafe and (hortnefs of his labour wiH 
prevent that difguft which is too often induced 
by forced and inceflant application. We may 
add, that fome attention to the manner in which 
the pupils repeat their Latin leffons has beea 
found advantageous ; as they were never put 
in bodily fear by the impatience of a peda^ 
gogue, they had leifure and inclination to read 
and recite without awkward geftures, and i^if* 
cordant tones. The whining tones and con- 
vulfive geftures often contracted by boys during 
the agony of repeating their long leffons, are not 
likely to be advantageous to the riling genera^ 
tion of orators. Practice, and the ftrong motive 
of emulation, may in a public feminary conquer 
thefe bad habits. After the pupil has learned 
to fpeak ill, he may be taught to fpeak well ; 
but the diances are againft him : and why 
(hould we have the trouble of breaking bad 
Jiabits ? it is muqh eafier to prevent them, . In , . 
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private eduction, as the preceptor has left 
chance of curing his pupil of the habit of 
fpeaking ill, he ftiould be peculiarly attentive to 
give the child conftant habits of fpeaking and 
reading well. It is aflonifhing, that parents, who 
are extremely intent upon the education of their 
children, (hould overlook fome of the effential 
means of fuccefs. A young man with his head 
full of Latin and law will make but a poor 
figure at the bar, or in parliament, if he cannot 
enunciate diftin£lly, and if he cannot fpeak 
good Engliih extempore, or produce his learn- 
ing and arguments with grace and propriety. 
It is in vain to expeft that a boy fhould fpeak 
well in public, who cannot in common conver- 
fation utter three connefted fentences without 
a falfe concord or a provincial idiom ; he may 
be taught with much care and coft to fpeak 
tripod fentences * ; but bring the young orator 
to the teft, bring him to a£lual bufinefs, roufe 
any of his paflions, throw him off his^guard, 
and then liften to his language s he will forge| 

f V. Blair.* . 
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Jnftantly his reading mafter, and all his rules of 
pronunciation and rhetoric, and he will fpeak 
the language to which he has been mod ac- 
cuftomed. No mafter will then be near him to 
regulate the pitch and tones of his voice ; we 
cannot believe that even Caius Gracchus could, 
when he was warmed by paflion, have liftened 
to Licinius's pitch-pipe*. Example, and con- 
ftant attention to their manner of fpeaking in 
common converfation, we apprehend to be the 
moft certain methods of preparing young men 
for public fpeakers. Much of the time that is 
fpent in teaching boys to walk iipon ftilts might * 
be more advantageoufly employed in teaching 
them to walk well without them. It is all very 
well whilft the pupil is under the protection of 
his preceptor. The a£tor on the ftage is admired 
whilft he is elevated by the cothurnus; but 
young men are not to exhibit their oratorical ta- 
lents alwayfe with the advantages of ftage effeft 
and decorations. Wefliouldimaginethat much 
of the diffidence felt by young men of abili« 
ties, when they firft arife to fpeak in publiC) 

i • V. Plutarch. 
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may be attributed to . their immediate per- 
ception of the difference between fcholaftic exr 
hibitions and the real bufinefs of life ; they feel 
that they have learned to fpcak two languages 
which muft not, upon any account, be mixed 
together; the one, the vulgar language of com- 
mon converfation ; the other the refined lan- 
guage of oratorical compofition: the firft they 
are mod inclined to ufe when thefy are agi-^ 
tated ; and they are agitated when they rife to 
fpeak before numbers : confequently there is 
an immediate ftruggle between cuftom and in- 
ftitution. Now, a young man, who in common 
converfation in his own family has never been 
accuftomed to hear or to fpeak vulgar or 
ungrammatical language, cannot poffibly appre- 
hend that he fhall fuddenly utter ridiculous 
expreflions ; he knows, that, if he fpeaks at all, 
he fhall at leaft fpeak good Engliih, and he is 
liot afraid, that, if he is purfued, he (hall be 
obliged to throw away his cumbrous ftilts. The 
pra£tice of fpeaking in public, we are fenfible, 
i^ a great advantage; but the habit of fpeakingj 
{accurately in private is pf.fiiU greater QQofe^ 
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queftce : this habit depends upon the early and 
perfeveringcare of the parent and the preceptor. 
There. is no reafon why children (hould not be 
made at the fame time good fcholars,and good 
fpeakers : nor is there any reafon why boys,whilft 
jhey learn to ^rite Latin, fliould be fuffered to 
forget how to write Englifli. \ 

. It would be a great advantage to the yoiing 
claffical -fcholar if his Latin and Ehglifti litera-- 
ture were mixed j the tafte for anrcient authors* 
and for modern literature ought to be cultivat- 
ed at the fame time, and the beauties of com- 
pofitioh, charafteriftic of different languages, 
(hould be famlliarifed to the ftudent. Claffical 
knowledge and tafte afford fuch continual and 
innocent fources of amufement, that we fliould 
be extremely forry that any of our pupils fliould 
not enjoy them in their fulleft extent ; but we 
do liot include a talent for I-atin compofition 
amongft the neeej/hry accomplifliments of a 
gentleman. There are fituations in life where 
facility and elegance in writing I^tin may be 
ufeful, but fuch fituations arc not confimon ; 
•^vhen a young man is intended for them, he 
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may be trained with more particular aflliduity to 
this art ^ perhaps for this purpofe the true Buf- 
byean method is the beft. The great Latin 
and Greek fcholars of the age have no reafon 
to be difpleafed by the aflfertion^ that clafficat 
proficiency equal to their own is not a neceffary 
accomplifhment in a gentleman; if their Jeam-* 
ing become more rare, it may thence become , 
more valuable. We fee no reafon why there 
fliould not be Latinifts as well as fpecial 
pleaders. 

AVe have not laid down any coutfe of cla& 
fical ftudy ; thofe who confider the order ift 
which certain authors are read, as of material, 
confequence in the education of fcholars,' may 
confult Milton, Mrs. Macaulay, " Milne's 
AVell-bred Scholar," &c. where they will find 
precife direSions. 

We have lately fcen a collection of exercifes 
for boys*, which in fome meafure fupplies the 
defects of Mr. Garretfon's curious perform- 
ance j we v^ifli mod eameftly that difUonaries 
were improved. The author of *• Stemmata 

* Valpy's Exercifes. 
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** Latinitatis*' has conferred an effential fervice 
on the public ; but ftill there is wanting a die- 

% tionary for fchools, in which elegant and pro- 
per Englifli might bef fubftituted for the barba- 
rous tranflations now in ufe. Such a diftiohary 
could not be compiled, we ihould think, with- 
out an attention to the courfe of books that are 
moft commonly ufed in fchools. The firft mean*' 
ings given in the diSionary (hould fuit the firft 
authors that a boy reads ; this may probably 
be a remote or metaphoric meaning : then the 

^ radical word (hould be mentioned, and it would 
not coll a matter any great trouble to trace the 
genealogy of words to the parent ftock. 

Cordery is a coUeftion of fuch mean fen- 
tences, and uhinftruftive dialogue, as to-be to^ 
tally unfit for boys. Commenius's '* Vifiblc 
" World difplayed" is far fuperior, and might, 
with proper alterations and better prints, be- 
come a valuable Englijh fchool book. Both 
thefe books were intended for countries where 
the Latin language was commonly fpoken, and • 
confequently. they are filled with the terms ne- 
ceffary for domeftic life and converfation : for . 
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this very reafon tliey are not good introduc- 
tions to the dairies. Seleftions from Bailcy^s 
Phasdrus will be proper for young beginners 
upon account of the gloffary. We prefer this 
mode of affifiing them with a gloflary to the 
ufe of tranflatioils, becaufe they do not induce 
indolent habits, and yet they prevent the pupil 
fiom having unneceffaTy labour. Tranflations 
always give the pupil more trouble in the end, 
than they fave in the beginning. The ^loflaries 
to Bailey's Phaedrus, which we have juft men- 
tioned, wants much to be modernized, and the 
language requires to be improved. Mr.Valpy*s 
" Sele6t Sentences'* would be much more ufefi5i 
if they had a gloflary annexed. As they are, 
they will, however, be ufeful after Phncdrus. 
Ovid*s Metamorphofes, w-ith all its monftrous 
faults, appears to be the bcft introdu6lion to 
the Latin clalfics, and to heathen mythology. 
Norris's Ovid may be fafclyput into the hands 
of children, as it is a feleftion of the leafl: ex- 
ceptionable fables. To accuftom boys to read 
poetry and profe nearly at the fame period is 
advantageous. Cornelius Nepos, a crabbed 
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hook, but ufeful from its brevity^ and from its 
Ibeing a proper introduftion to Grecian and 
l^oman hiftory, may be read nearly at the fame 
time with Ovid's Metamorphofes* After Ovid, 
the pupil may begin Virgil> poftponing fome of 
the Eclogues, and all the Georgics; 

We recommend that iome Englifh books 
Ihould be put into the hands or boys whilft they 
are going through Phaedrus^ Ovid, atid Gome* 
lius Nepos, which may fuit with the ideas they 
acquire from thele Latin authofs. Plutarch's 
Lives, for inftance, will be ufeful and intereft-* 
ing. When we mention Plutarch's Lives, we 
cannot help recoUefiling how many great jjeo* 
pie have acknowledged the eStSt of this book 
in their early education. Charles the Twelfth> 
Rouffeau, Madame Roland, Gibbon, we im* 
mediately remember, and we are fure we have 
noticed many others. An abridgment of Plu- 
tarch, by Mrs. Helme, which we have looked 
into, appears (the preface excepted) to be well 
written 5 and we fee another abridgment of 
Plutarch advertifed, which we hope may prove 

Vol. 11. Q 
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ferviceable : good prints to a Plutarch for cKil- 
dren would be very defirable. 

As an Englifli introdu£lion to mythology, we 
recommend the firft volume of Lord Chefter- 
field's Letters, as a moft elegant view of hei- 
then mythology: But if there be any dangei* 
that the firft volume fhotild introduce the re- 
mainder of Lord ChefterfieM's work t6 the in- 
N experienced reader, we ftiould certainly forbear 
the experiment : it would be far better for a 
young man never to be acquainted with a fingle 
heathen deity, than to purchafe Lord Cbefter- 
ficld's claffical knowledge at the hazard of con- 
tamination from his deteftabk fyftem ofnloralsJ. 
Without his lordfhip's affiftance, Mrs. Moh-^ 
figny's Mythology can property initiate thfe 
yoiing pupil of either fex into the myfterietf of 
ancient fable. The notes to Potter's iEfchylus 
are alfo well fuited to our purpofe.- In Dr. 
Darwin's ** Botanic Garden" there are foiiie 
beautiftil poetic allufions to ancient gems and 
ancient fables, which muft fix themfelves in 
the memory or the imagination of the pupiL 
The fooner they are read the better 3' we have 



t. 
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felt ty siciVaritage of putting theiii into (he 
fiaiids^of a boV of nme or feii years old. Th6 
tirfhiiuld be torme'd to Ehglifli as well as ta 
Latm poetry. * , . , 

Ciafrical poefry, Xviflibut the knowledge of 
mythology/ is unintelligible: if children (ludy 
the' brie, they iriuft leatn the other. Divefted 
oJF the charms of poefry, and coiifidefed with- 
out claflical prepoffeffion, mytbolbgy prefenta 
a iyftem of cririres and abfordities, which nd 
aHegOrical, metap^fical, or literal interpreters 
of modem times, can perfeftly reconcile to 
common fenfe^ or common morality ; but our 
poets have naturalized ancient fables, fo that 
mythology is become effential even to modem 
literature. The affociations of tafte, though 
art)itraryi are not eafily changed in a nation 
Hirhdfe literature has attained to a certain pitch 
'Of refiiiement, and whofe critical judgments 
muft confequently have been for fome genera* 
tions traditional. There are fubje£ts of popular 
allufion which pqets and orators regard as com^ 
inon property; to difpoflefs them of thefc fcems 
imprafticable, after time has fanftioncd the 
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prefcriptive right. But new knowledge, an<f 
the cultivation of new fciences, prefent ohjeSs 
of poetic allufion which, flcilfuUy managed l?y 
men of inventive genius, will oppofe to the ha* 
bitual reverence for antiquity, the charms of 
novelty united to the voice of philofophy*. 

In education we muft, however, confider 
die a£hial ftate of manners in that world in 
which our pupils are to Kve, as well as our 
wifhes or our hopes of its gradual improve^ 
mentf . With a little care preceptors may m^ 
nage fo as to teach mythology withou|: in the 
leaft injuring their pupils. Children may be 
familiarifed to the flrange manners and ftrange 
perfonages of ancient fable, and may confider 
them as a fet of beings who are not to be judged 
by any rules of morality, and who have nothing 
in common with ourfelves. The cari^atura of 
fome of the paflions, perhaps, will not fbock 

* V* Darwln*g poetry. 

+ Since the shore was written, we have fccn a letter 
from Dr. Aikin to hts fbn on the Tiwraliiy and f^etk meHi 
of the fable of Circe, which convinces us that tlie ^^tj 
tioos that WQ ba?e hazard^ are not premature. 
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cWldren who are not ufed to their natural ap- 
» pearance 5 they will pafs over the ftories of love 
and jealoufy, merely becaufe they do not un- 
derftand them. We fhould rather leave them 
completely unintelligible, than attempt, like 
Mr. Riley, in his mythological pocket di£lionary 
for youth, to elucidate the whole at once, by 
afluring children that Saturn was Adam, that 
Atlas is Mofes, and his brother Ilefperus, Aa- 
ron ; that Vertumnus and Pomona were Boaz 
and Ruth ; that Mars correfponds with Jofliua; 
that Apollo accords with David, fince they both 
played upon the harp ; that Mercury can be no 
other than our Archangel Michael, fince they 
both have wings on their arms and feet ; that, 
' in fhort, to complete the concordance, Momus 
is a ftriking likenefs of Satan. The ancients, 
Mr. Riley allows, have fo much disfigured 
thefe perfonages, that it is hard to know many 
of the portraits again at firft fight; however, 
he is perfuaded that " the young ftudent will 
^* find a peculiar gratification in tracing the like- 
" nefs," and he has kindly furniflied us with a 
Q3 
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catalogue to explain the exhibition, and tfi 
guide us through his new pantheon. 

As books of referenci?, the convenient fize^ 
and compreffed information of pocket mytholo- 
gical difilionaries, will recommend them to 
general ufe^ but we objeft to the miferable 
prints with which they are fometimes difgraced. 
The firft impreflion made upon the imagination 
of children is of the utmaft confequence to their 
future tafte. The beautiful engravings * in 
Spence's Polymetis xwill introduce the heathen 
deities in their moft graceful and pi£lurefquQ 
forms to the fancy. The language of Spence, 
though claffical, is i^ot entirely free from pe- 
dantic affeftation, and his dialogues are per* 
haps too ftiflf and long winded for our young 
pupils. But a parent or preceptor can eafily 
feleft the ufeful explanations, and in turning 
pver the prints they can eafily affociate fome 
general notion of the hiftory and attributes of 
the gods and goddeffes with their forms ; the 

* We fpeak of thefe engravings as iiMUi/ML for the 
* times in which they were done; modern artifb have ar« 
rived at higher perfedion. 
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little eager fpeftators will, as they crowd round 
the book, acquire imperceptibly all the necef* 
fary knowledge of mythology, imbibe the firft 
pleafifig ideas of tafte, and ftore their imagina- 
tion with claffic imagery. The fame precauti- 
ons that are neceffary to eduqate the eye, are 
alfo neceflary to form the ear and undcrftand- 
ing of tafte. The firft mythological defcripti- 
ons which our pupils read, fhould be the beft 
in their kind. Compare the following account 
of Europa in a pocket dictionary, with her 
figure in a poetical gem. " Europa, the daugh- 
" ter of Agenor, king of the Phoenicians, and 
*^ fifter of Cadmus. This princefs was fo beau- 
** tiful, that they fay, one of the companions 
" of Juno had robbed her of a pot of paint to 
*^ beftow on this lady, which rendered her fo 
" handfome. She was beloved of Jupiter, who 
" affumed the (hape of a bull to run away with 
** her, fwam over the fea with her on his back, 
^^ and carried her into that part of the world 
^' now called Europe from her name.'* So far 
the diftionary ^ now for the poet. 
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'^ Now lows a milk-white bull on Afric's ftrand, 

^^ And crops with dancing head the d^dfy'd land i 

*' With rofy wreaths Europa's b^nd adorns 

^ His fringed forehead and his pearly horns ; 

^^ Light on his back the fportive damfel bounds, 

'^ And pleafed he moves along the flowery grounds} 

f ^ Bears with flow ftep his beaiiteops prize aloof, 

^^ Dips in the lucid flood his ivory hoof; 

** Then wets his velvet knees, and wading laves 

^^ His filky fides, amid the dimpling waves, 

^' While her foiid train with beckoning hands de« 

^' plore, 
^* Strain their blue eyes, and fliriek along the fliore, 
^' Beneath her robe flie draws her fnowy feet, 
** And, half reclining on her ermine feat, 
*' Round his raifed neck her radiant arms flie throwSjj 
^^ And refl:8 her fair cheek on his curled brows j 
^* Her yellow trefles wave on wanton gales, 
♦^ And high in air her azure mantle fails*/' 

♦ Parwin* V. BoUmic Garden, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ON GEOGRAPHY AND.CHRONO- 
LOGY. 



T, 



HEufualmannerofteachingGeographyand 
Chronology may, perhaps, be neceflaiy in public 
feminaries, where ^ number of boys are to learn 
the fame thing at the fame time; but what isleam- 
ed in this manner is not permanent ; fomething 
befides merely committing names and dates to 
the memory is requifite to make a ufeful im- 
preffion upon the memory. For the truth of 
this obfervation an appeal is made to the reader^ 
Let him recoUeft whethfer the Geography and 
Chronology which he learned, whilft a boy, are 
what he now remembers? Whether he has 
IWt obtained his prefent knowledge fix)m other 
3 
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fources than the taflcs of early years ? When 
bufinefs^ or converfation, calls upon us to fur- 
Uifli fafls accuftte as to place and time, wfe 
retrace our former heterogeneous acquirements, 
and felect thofe circumftances which ^are con- 
nected with our prefent purfuit, and thus we 
form, as it were, a nucleus round which 
other fa£ls infenfibly arrange themfelves. Per- 
haps no two men in the world, who are w^ll 
verfed in thefe ftudies, conne£l their know- 
ledge in the fame manner. Relation to fome 
particular country, fome favojjirite hiftory, fome 
diftinguifhed perfon, forms the connexion whi^h 
guides our recolle£lion, and which arranges our 
Jncreafing nomenclature. By attending to what 
pafles in our own minds, we may learn an ef- 
fedual method of teaching without pain, and 
without any extraordinary burthen to the me- 
mory, all that is ufeful of thefe fciences. The 
details of hiftory fliould be marked by ^ fe\\r 
chronological eras, ^^d by a few geperal 
ideas of geography. When thefe have beeq 
once completely aflbciated in the mind, there 
|s little danger of their ^eing ever difun^ted ; 
4 
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^he fight of any country will rec^ its hiftoiy, 
and even from reprefentatipns in a map, or oa 
the globe, when the niind is wakened by any 
recent event, a long train of cojK:omijtaot idea$ 
will recur. 

The. life ; of technical helps to the memory 
has beenr condemned by many, and certainly, 
when they are employed as. artifices to fupply 
the place of real knowledge, they are contempr 
tible 5 but when they are . ufed as indexes to 
fafts that have been really collefted in the 
mind ; when they ferve to arrange the materia 
als of knowledge in appropriate clafles, and to 
give a fure and rapid clue to recolle6lion, they 
are of real advantage to the imderilanding. 
Jndeed, they ajre now fo common, that pre- 
tenders cannot build the flighteft reputatioa 
ppbn their foundation. 

Ample materials are furniflied in Gray's Me- 
moria Technica, firoiA which a fhort and ufeful 
fele£Hon may be made, according to the pur- 
pofes which are in view. For children the lit- 
tle ballad of the Chapter of Kings will not be j 
found beneath the notice of niothers who attend 
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to education. If the technical terminations of 
Gray are inferted, they will never be forgotten, 
or may be calily recalled *. We fcarcely ever 
forget a ballad if the tune be popular. 

For pupils at a more advanced age it will be 
found advantageous to employ technical helps 
of a more fcientific conftruftion. Prieftley^s 
Chart of Biographjr may, from time to time, 
be hung in their view.* Smaller charts, upon 
the fame plan, might be provided with a few 
names as landmarks ; thefe may be filled up 
by the pupil with fuch names as he fele£ts from 
hiftory; they may be bound in oflavo, like 
maps, by the middle, fo as to unfold both 
ways. Prints, maps, and medals, when they 
are part of the conftant furniture of a room, 
are feldom attended to by young people ; but 

• Inftead of 

William the Conqueror long did reigo^ 
And William his fon by an arrow was flain. 

Bead 

William the Confau long did reign. 
And Ru%i his fon by an arrow was fiain. 

And fo on from Gray's Memoria Tedmica to the end of 
the chapter. 
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when circumftances excite an intefeA upon a 
particular fubjeft, then is the moment to pro- 
duce the fyrabols which record and.communi' 
cate knowledge. 

Mrs. Radclifie> in her judicious and pi£lu* 
refque Tour, through Germai^y, tells, us, that 
in pafling through the apartments of a palacis 
Vhich the archduchefs Maria Chriftina> the 
filler of the. late unfortunate queen of France, 
had left a few hours before, Ihe faw fpread 
,upon a table a map of all the countries theu 
included in the feat of the war. The pofitiops 
of the feveral corps of the allied armies werq 
marked upon this chart with'fmall pieces of va- 
rious coloured wax. Can it be doubted, that 
the ftrong intereft which this princefs muft have 
taken in the fubjeft would for ever imprefs 
upon her memory the geography of this part of 
the world ? . 

How many people ar^ there who have be- 
come'geographers fince the beginning of the 
prefent war? Even the common nqwfpapcrs 
difleminate this fpetie.s of knowledge, and thofe 
who fcarc^ly knew the fituation of Breft har- 
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t)our a few years ago, liave confiiltcd tlie tnaff 
with that eagemefs wliich iappro&chirig dangef 
excites ; they tonfcquently will tenacioufly re- 
member all the ^eopraphical knowledge they 
have thus acquired. The art of creating an in- 
tereft in the ftiidy of geography depends upon 
the dexterity with wWchpafling circiimftances 
are feized by a preceptor in conveirfation. What 
are maps or medals^ ftatues or' pitture&. but 
technical helps to n>emory ? If a mothei- pof- 
fcfs good prints, or cafts of ancient genis, let 
them be fhewn fo any perfohs of tafte arid 
knowledge who vifit her; their attention leads * 
tliat of our pupils; imitation and fympathy are 
the parents of tafte, and tafte reads in the mo- 
numents of art whatever hiftory has recorded. 

In the Adele and Theodore of Madame dc 
Silleri a number of adventitious iielps are de- 
fcribed for teaching hiftory and chronology. 
There can be no doubt that thefe are ufeful y 
and although fuch an apparatus cannot be pro- 
cured by private families, fortunately the print- 
Ihops of every provincial town, and of the ca- 
pital in particular, furnifli even to the paffenger 
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a continual fucceffion of inftru£Hon. Might 
hot prints aflbrted for the purpofes which we 
iiave-mentibried be lent at circulating libraries? 
To aflift our pupils in geography, we prefer 
a globe to common maps. Might not a cheap, 
portable, and convenient globe, be made of 
oiled filk) to be inflated by a common pair of 
bellows ? Mathematical exaftnefs is not requi; 
iite for our purpofe, and though we could not 
pretend to the precifion of our beft globes, .yet 
a talloon of this fort 'would compenfate by its 
fize and convenience for its inaccuracy. Ifc 
inight be hung by a line from its north pole, to 
a hook fere wed into the architrave of 'a door or 
window ; and another firing frojrn its fouth pole 
might be faftened at a proper angle to the floor, 
to give the requifite elevation to the axis of the 
globe. An idea of the diflferent projeftions of 
the fphere may be eafily acquired from this 
globe in its flaccid ftate, and any part of it might 
be confulted as a tnap if it were laid upon a 

convex board of a convenient fize. Irapreflions 

j'. ■ . 

from the plates which are ufed for common 
globes, might be taken to try this idea without 
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any great trouble or expenci; ; but we willi (d 
employ a much larger fcale^ and to have them 
five or fix feet jdiameter. The infide of a globe 
of this fort might be eafily illuminated, and 
this would add much to the novelty and beauty 
of its appearance. 

In the country, with the afiiflance of a com« 
mon carpenter and plaifterer, a large globe of 
lath and plaifter may be made for the inftruc« 
tion and entertainment of a numerous family of 
children. Upon this they fhould leifurely de-* 
lineate from time to time, by their given lati- 
tudes and longitudes, fuch places as they be- 
come acquainted with in reading or converfa- 
tion. The capital city, for inftance, of the 
different countries of Europe, the rivers, and 
the neighbouring towns, till at laft the outline 
might be added : for the fake of convenience, 
the fines, &c. may be firft delineated upon a 
piece of paper, from which they may be accu- 
rately transferred to their proper places on the 
globe by the interventjion of black-leaded paper, 
or by pricking the Imes through the paper, and 
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{)Ouncing powdered blue through the holes 
upon the furfaceof the globe. 

We enter into this detail, becaufe we ard 
convinced, that eveiy addition to the aftive 
manual employment of children is of confe- 
quence, not only to their improvemeftt> but to 
{heir happinefs. 

Another invention has occurred to us fot 
teaching geography and hiftory together. Prieft- 
ley's Chart of Hiftory, though conftrufted with 
great ingenuity, does not invite the attention of 
young people: there is an intricacy in the de- 
tail which is nol obvious at firft. To remedyi 
what appeafrs to tjs a diiBcuIty, we propofe that 
eight and twenty, or perhaps thirt)', oftavo 
maps of the globe fliould be engraved; upon 
thefe fhould be traced, in fucceffion, the difFe-^ 
rent fituation of the different countries of th6 
world, as to power and extent, during each 
refpeSlive century : different colours might dc* 
note the principal diviiions of the world in each 
of thefe maps ; the faqie colour always denoting 
the fame country^ with the addition of one 
ftrong colour; red, forinftance^ to diAjn|^iiIi 

Vol. 1L R 
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that country which had at each period the priri- 
cipal dominion. On the upper and lower mar- 
gin in thefe maps, the names of illuftrious per- 
ibns might be engraven in the manner of the 
biographical chart , and the reigning opinions 
of each century fhould alfo be inferted. Thus 
hiftory, chronology, and geography, would 
appear at once to the eye in their proper or* 
der, and regular fuccefGon, divided into cen- 
turies and periods, which eafily occur to recol- 

We forbear to expatiate upon this fubjeft, as 
it has not been actually fubmitted to experi- 
ment ; carefully avoiding in the whole of this 
work to recommend any mode of inftrufiion 
which we have not actually put in praftice. 
For this reafon, we have not fpoken of the Abbe 
Gaultier's method of teaching geography, as 
tv^e have been able to obtain accounts of it only 
from the public papers, and from reviews : we 
are^ however, difpofed to think favourably be- 
fi)rehand, of any mode which unites amufe- 
ment with inftruftion. We cannot forbear re- 
commending, in the ftrongefl maimer, a f^vf 
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pages of RoUin in his " Thoughts upon Educa- 
*^ tion *," which we think colatain an excellent 
fpecimen of the manner in which a well inform- 
ed preceptor might lead his pupils a geographi- 
cal, hiftorical, botajiical, and phyfiological tour 
upon the artificial globe. 

We conclude this chapter o£ hints, by repeat- 
ing what we have before afferted, that thoogh 
technical affiftance may be of ready ufc to thofe 
who are really acquainted with that knowledge 
to which it refers, it never can fupply the place 
of accurate information. 

liie caufes of the rife and fall of empires, the 
progrefs of human knowledge, and the great 
difcoverics of fuperior minds, are the real links 
which conneft the chain of political know- 
ledge. ' 

• Page 24. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ON ARITHMETICK. 



Tf 



HE man who is ignorant that two and 
two make four is ftigmatized with the chamc* 
ter of hopeliefs ftupidity 5 except, as Swift has 
remarked, in the arithmetick of the cuftomsy 
where twaandtwe do not always make the^ 
fame fiirn^ 

- We muft no! judge of the imderftanding of 3 
child by this teft, for many children of quick 
abilities do not immediately aflent to this pro^ 
pofition when it is firft laid before them. " Twa 
^ and two make four," fays the tutor. ** Welly 
*• child, why do you ftare fo ?'' 

The child ft^res bercaufe the word make is m 
this fentence ufed in a fenfe which-ds quite nevT 
4 
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to liim ; he knows what it is to make a bow, 
and to make a noife, but how this a£live verb 
is applicable in the prefent cafe, where there 
5s no agent to perform tJie aftion, he cannot 
clearly comprehend. *' Two and two are 
** four," is more intelligible ; but even this af- 
fertion the child, for want of a diftin£l notion of 
the fenfe in which the word are is ufed, does 
not undefrftand. *' Two and two are called 
four,'' is, perhaps, the moft accurate phrafe ^ 
tutor can ufe ; but even thefe words wiU cgnr 
v«y no meaning until they hav£ been aflbciated 
with the pupil's perceptions. When he has 
ionce perceived the combination of the numbers 
with real objefls, it will then be eafy. to teach 
him that the words are called, are, and makef 
Jn the foregoing propofition, are fynonimou* 
jterms. 

We have chofen the firft fimple inftance we 
could recoUeft, to fliew how difficult the words 
we generally ufe in teaching arithmetick muft 
be to our young pupils^ It would be an un- 
profitable tafk. to enurtierate all the puzzling 
technical terms which, in their earlieft l^ffons^ 
1^3 
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children are obliged to hear, without being able 
to underftand. 

It is not from want of capacity that fo many 
children are deficient in arithmetical fkill,» and 
it is abfurd to fay " fuch a child has no genius 
" for arithmetick. Such a child cannot be 
** made to comprehend any thing about num- 
" bers." Thefe affertions prove nothing, but 
that the perfons who make them are ignorant 
of the art of teaching. A child's feeming ftu- 
pidity in learning arithmetick may, perhaps, 
be a proof of intelligence and good fenfe. It 
is eafy to make a boy, who does not reafon, re- 
peat by rote any technical rules which a com- 
mon writing-mafter, with magifterial folemnity, 
may lay dpwn for him ; but a child who rea- 
fons will not be thus eafily managed ; he flops, 
frowns, hefitates, queftions his mafter, is 
wretched and refraftory, until he can difcover 
why he is to proceed in fuch and fuch a man- 
ner ; he is not content with feeing his precep- 
tor make figures and lines upon a flate, and 
perform wondrous operations with the felf-com» 
placent dexterity of a coiijurer, A fenfibl^ 
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Voy is not fatisiied with merely feeing the total 
of a given fum, or the anfwer to a given quef- 
tion, come out righty he infifts upon knowing 
why it is right. He is not content to be led to 
the treafures of fcience blindfold ; he would 
tear the bandage from his eyes, that he might 
know the way to them again. 

That many children, who have been thought 
to be (low in learning arithmctick, have, after 
th^ir efcape from the hands of pedagogues, be- 
come remarkable for their quicknefs, is a fa£t 
fufficiently proved by experience. Wc (hall 
mention only one inftance, which wc hap|)cncd 
to meet with whilft wc were writing thin chap* 
ten John Ludwig, a Saxon pcafant, was dif- 
miffed from fchool when he was a child, after 
four years ineffeflual ftruggic to learn the com- 
mon rules of arithmctick. lie had been, du- 
ring this time, beaten and fcolded in vain. I le 
fpent feveral fubfcquent yearft in common f ouii- 
try labour, but at length fome accf<l<'iit;il t ir« 
cumftances excited his ambition, and Im; \h> 
came expert in all the common rulcn, and nxni' 
teced the rule of three and fra^tioni, by ilm 
R4 
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help of an old fchool-book, jq t^e courfe of one 
year. He afterwards taught himfelf geometry, 
and raifed himfelf, by the force of his abilities 
and perfeverance, from obfcurity to fame. We 
ihould like to fee the book which helped Mr. 
J-udwig to conquer his difficulties. 

Introdu6lions to Arithmetick are, often, cal- 
culated rather for adepts in fcience, than for 
the ignorant. We do not pretend to have dif*: 
covered any fhorter method than what is com- 
mon of teaching thefe fciences, but in confor- 
mity \yith the principles which are laid down 
in the former part of this work, we have endea-^ 
youred to teach their rudiments without difguft-r 
ing our pupils, and without habituating then; 
to be contented with operations which arq 
merely technical. 

In arithmetick, as in every other branch of . 
education, the principal obje£l fhould be to 
preferve the underftanding from implicit belief ^ 
to invigorate its powers ; to affociate pleafure 
with literature, and to induce the laudable am-^ 
tition of progreffive improvement. 

As foon as a chii4 can read, he fhould be ac<? 
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icudomed to count; and to have die names of 
numbers early connefiled in his mind with the 
combinations which they reprefent. For this 
purpofe he fhould be taught to add firft by 
things, aiid afterwards by figns or figures. He 
(hould be taught to form combinations of things 
l?y adding them together one after another. At 
the fame time that he acquires the names th^t 
Jiave been given to thefe combinations, he 
{hould be taught the figures or fymbols that re- 
prefent them. For example, when it is familiar 
to the child that one almond, and one almond, 
$Lre called two almonds; that one almond, and 
two almonds, are called three almonds, and fp 
on, he (hould be taught to diftinguifli the figures 
that reprefent thefe affcmblages; that 3 mean^ ' 
one and two, &c. Each operation of arithme- 
tick fhould proceed in this manner from indi- 
viduals to the abftraft flotation of figns. 

One of the earlieft operations of the reafoning ' 
faculty is abftyaction ; that is to fay, the power 
of claffing a number of individuals under one 
name. Young children caU ftrangers either 
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men or women; even the moft ignorant fava- 

ges * have a propenfity to generalife. 

We may err either by accuftoming our pupils 
too much to the conlidcration of tangible fubftan- 
CCS when we teach them arithmetick, or by turn- 
ing their attention too much to figns. The art 
of forming a found and a£live underftanding con- 
fifts in the du^e mixture of fa6ts and reflection^ 
Dr. Reid has in his " Effay on the Intelleftual 
" Powers of Man," page 297, pointed out, with 
great ingenuity, the admirable oeconomy of na- 
ture in limiting the powers of reafoningduring the 
firft years of infancy. This is the feafon for culti- 
vating the fenfes, and whoever, at this early 
age endeavours to force the tender fhoots of rea- 
fon, will repent his raflinefs. 

In the chapter " on Toys" we have recom- 
mended the ufe of plain regular folids, cubes, 
globes, &c. made of wood, as playthings for 
children, inftead of uncouth figures of men, wo- 
men and animals. For teaching arithmetick 
half inch cubes, which can be eafily grafped by 

• V. A ftrange inftance quoted by Mr. Stewart, " Oa 
the Human Mind/* p. 15 a. 
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infant fingers, may be employed with great 
advantage; tliey can be readily arranged in 
various combinations; the eye can' eafily take 
in a fufficient number of them at once, and the 
mind is infenfibly led to confider the affemblages 
in which they may be grouped, not only as they 
relate to number, but as they relate to quantity 
or ftiape ; befides, the terms which are borrow- 
ed from fome of thefe Ihapes, as fquares, cubes, 
&c. will become familiar. As thefe children 
advance in arithmetick, to fquare or cube a 
number will* be more intelligible to them than 
to a perfon who has been taught thefe w^ords 
merely as the formula of certain rules. In 
arithmetick the firft leflbns fhould be fliort 
and fimple ; two cubes placed above each 
other, will foon be called two ; if placed in any 
other fituations near each other, they will flill 
be called two ; but it is advantageous to ac- 
cuftom our little pupils to place the cubes with 
which they are taught in fucceflion, either by 
placing them upon one another, or lying in 
columns upon a table, beginning to count from 
the cube next to them, as we caft up in addi- 

Z 
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tion. For this purpofe a board about fix inches 
long, and five broad, divided into columns per- 
peiidicularly by flips of wood three eighths of 
an inch wide^ and one eighth of an inch thick^ 
will be found ufeful ; and if a few cubes of co- 
lours differeiit from thofe already mentioned^ 
'with numbers on their fix fides, are procured, 
they may be of great fervice. Oox cubes fliould 
be placed, from time to time, in a different or^ 
der, or promifcuoufly ; but when any arithme- 
tical operations are to be performed with them, 
it is beft to preferve the efiabliflied arrange^ 
jnent. 

One cube and one other are called two, 

'ijrwo what ? 

Two cubes. 

One glafs, and one glafs, are called two 
glaffes. One raifin, and one raifin, are galled 
two raifins, &c. One cube, and one glafs, arc 
failed what ? Tzoo things, or two. 

By a procefs of this fort the meaning of the 
abftraft term tioo may be taught. A child 
will perceive that the word tzioo means the 
fame as the words o^e and one-^ and when y^c 
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fay that oile and one are called two, tiftlefs he 
is prejudiced by fomething elfe that is faid to 
him, he will underftand nothing more than 
that there are two names for the fame thing. 

" One, and one, and one, are called three," is 
the fame as faying " that three is the name for 
*^ one, and one, and one/' ** Two and one 
*^ are three," is alfo^the fame as faying ** that 
•^ three iis the name of two andoney Three is 
alfo the name of one and two; the word 
three has, therefore, three meanings; it means 
one, and one, and one ; alfo two and one : alfo 
one and two.. He will fee that any two of the 
€ube3 may be put together, as it were, in one 
parcel, and that this parcel may be called teo; 
and he will alfo fee that this parcel, when join- 
ed to another fmgle cube, will make three, an<J 
that the fum will be the fame, whether the 
fingle cube, or the two cubes, be named firft. 

In a fimilar manner the combinations which 
iorm four may be confidered. One, and one^ 
and one, and one, are four* 

One and three are foisr. 

Two and two are four. . 
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Three and one are four. 

All thefe affertions mean the fame thing, ind 
the term four is equally applicable to each of 
them; when therefore, we fay that two and 
two are four, the child may be eafily led to 
perceive, and indeed to fee, that it means the 
fame thing to faying one two — and one IzoOy — 
which is the fame thing as faying two two's, or 
faying the v/ord two two times. Our pupil 
fliould be fuffered to reft here, ^nd we fliould 
not, at prefent, attempt to lead him farther to- 
wards that compendious method of addition 
which we call multiplication ; but the foun- 
dation is laid by giving him this view of the re* 
lation between two and two in forming four. 

Tliere is an enumeration in the note * of the 
different combinations which compofe the reft 



I 

• Two is 1 

the — 

Dame for 2 



1 

I- I 
I 2 

3 3 
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of the arable notation^ which coniifts of only 
Bine charaders. They may be employed as 

the firjQ: fums for teaching addition.^ 

f 
I I 

I f I 2 

1 a 3 a 

4 4 4 4 



t 

II I 

I I I 2 5 

*. 3 4 * * 
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II III 

III 1211 21 
111122345234 

*345<52'2222333 

77777777777777 
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Before! We proceed to the number ten, or M 
tfie new furies of numeration which fucceeds to 
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it, we ftiould make our pupils perfeftly riiaftert 
of the combinations which we have mentioned, 
both in the direS order ia which they are ar-" 
ranged, and in various modes of fucceflion ; by 
thefe means not only the addition, but the fub* 
traftion of numbers as far as nine, will be per- 
fe£Hy familiar to them. 

It has been obferved before, that counting 
by realities, and by figns, fhould be taught at 
the fame time, fo that the ear, the eye, and the 
mind, fhould keep pace with one another, and 
that technical habits fhould be acquired with- 
out injury to the underflanding. If a child 
begins between four and five years of age, he 
may be allowed half a year for this effential 
preliminary flep in arithmetick; four or five 
minutes application every day will be fufficient 
to teach him not only the relations of the firft 
decade in numeration, but alfo how to write 
figures with accuracy and expedition. 

The next flep is by far the mofl difficult in 
the fcience of arithmetick ; in treatifes upon the 
fixbjefil it is concifely puffed over under the 
title Numeration, but it requires no fniall de- 

Vol. II. S 
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gree of care to make it intelligible to children^ 
und we therefore recommend^ that, befides di- 
reSt uiffaru£lion upon the fubje£):^ the chilct 
fhould be led, by degrees^ to underft^nd tha 
nature of clailification in general Botany and 
natural hifiory^ though they are not puxfued 
&s fciences, are, notwithiianding, the daily oc- 
cupation and amufement of children, and they 
ibpply conflant examples of clailificatipn. In 
converfation thefe may be familiarly pointed 
out ; a grove, a flock, &c. are conftantly befbra 
the eyes of our pupil, and he comprehends as. 
well as we do what is meant by two groves, 
two flocks, &c. The trees that form the grove 
are fach of them individuals, but let their num- 
bers be what they may when they are confider- 
cd as a grove, the grove is but one, and may bcL 
thought of and fpoken of diftiiiftly, without 
any relation to the number of (ingle trees 
which it contains: From thefe, and fimilar 
obferrations, a child may be led to confider ten 
as the name for a tchole^ an inttger ; a one^ 
which may be teprefented by the figure (l): 
this fame figure may alfo ftand for a hundred. 



0r a^thoufand^. as he will readily perceive here-' 
tftcr. Indeed, the term one hundred will be- 
come fanuKar to him in convey fation long be- 
fore he comprehends that the word ten is ufed 
as an aggregate tefm, Hke a dozen, or a thou- 
fand. We do not ufe the word ten as the 
French do ttne dizains ; ten does not^ there* 
fofe> prefent the idea of an integer till we learn 
irifbmctick. This is a defe£k in our language^ 
which has arifen from the ufe of duodecimal' 
numeration; the analogies exifting between the 
names of other numbers in progreflion i$ 
broken by the terms eleven and twelve. 
Tkirteeuy fourteen, &c. are fo obvioufly com- 
pounded of tfafee and ten, and four and ten^ as 
to ilrike the ears of children immediately, and 
when they advance as far as twenty, they rea* 
dily perceive that a new feries of units begins, 
and proceeds to thirty, and that thirty, forty, 
.&c. mean three tens, four tens,.&c. In point* 
ing out thefe anak)gies to children, they be<^ 
come interefted and attentive, they ihew that 
fpecies of pieafure which arifes from the per- 
ception of aptitude^ or of truth. It can fcarcely 
S2 
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be denied that fuch a pleafure exifts inde-* 
pendently of every view of utility and fame, and 
when we can once excite this feeling in the 
minds of our young pupils at any period of their 
education, we may be certain of fuccefs. 

As foon as diftinft notions have been ac-^ 
quired of the manner in which a collection of 
ten units becomes a new unit of a higher or-? 
der, our pupil may be led to obferve the utility 
of thismvention by various examples, before he 
applies it to the rules of arithmctick. Let him 
count as far as ten with black pebbles*, for in- 
ftance ; let him lay afide a white pebble to re- 
prefent the colleftion of ten; he may count 
another feries of ten black pebbles, and lay 
afide another white one > and fo on, till he has 
collefted ten white pebbles; as each of the ten 
white pebbles reprefents ten black pebbles, he 
will have counted one hundred ; and the ten 
white pebbles may now be reprefented by a 
fmgle red one, which will ftand for one hundred. 
This large number, which it takes up fo much 

* The word calculate is derived from the Latin calculu9> 
a pebble. 
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tfifie io count, and which could not be compre- 
hended at one view, is'reprefented by a fingle 
fign. Here the difference of colour forms the 
diftinftion : difference in fhape, or fize, would 
anfwer the fame purpofe, as in the Roman no- 
tation X for ten, L for fifty, C for one hundred, 
&c. All this is fully within the comprehenfion 
of a child of fix years old, and will lead him to 
the value of written figures by the place which 
they hold when compared with one another. 
Indeed he may be led to invent this ar- 
rangement, a circumftahce which would encou- 
rage him in every part of his education. When 
once he clearly comprehends that the third 
place, counting from the right, contains only 
figures which reprefent hundreds, &;c. he will 
hive conquered one of the greatcft difficulties 
of arithn^etick. If a paper ruled with fevcral 
perpendicular lines, a quarter of an inch afun- 
der, be fhewn Jto him, he will fee that the fpaccs 
or columns between \\»^{c lines woulti dif- 
tinguifh the value of figures written in them, 
without the ufe of the fign (O), and he will fee 
S 3 
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that (0), or zero, ferves only to mark the place 
or fituation of the neighbouring figure*. 

An idea of decimal arithmetick, but without 
detail, may now be given to him, as it will not 

Appear ejktraoi^4in^ry ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ fhould 
reprefent ten by having its place, or columo 
changed ; and nothing more is neceffary in de-r 
cimal arithmetick than to confider that. figur6^ 
which reprefented, at one time, an integer^ or 
whole, as reprefenting at another tiqrie the nura* 
ber of tenth parts into whigh that whole may 
Jiave bepn broken. 

Our pupil may next be taught what is calW 
numeration, which he cannot fail to under* 
(land, and in which he fliould be frequently 
fsxercifed. Common addition will be eafily un» 
derftood by a child who diftinitly perceives 
that the perpendicular columns, or places in 
which figures are written, may diftinguifh their 
valine qnder various diiferent denominations, as 
gajlone, furlongs, {bilHngs, &c. We fliould not 
teafe children with long fums in avoirdupois 
weight, or load their frail memories with tables 
pf Ipng-meafure, and dry-meafure, a?d ak-mea- 
8 
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fure in the country, and ale-meafufe in Lon- 
don ; only kt them caft up a few fums in dif- 
ferent denominations, with the tables before 
them, and let the praftice of addition be pre- 
ferved in their minds by (hort fums every day, 
and when they are bet\yeen fix and feven years 
old they will be fufficieiitly matters of the firft 
and moft ufeful rule of arithmetick. 

To children who have been trained in this 
manner fubtraftion will be quite eafy; care, 
however, fliOuld be taken to give them a clear 
notion of the myftery of borrozving and payings 
which is inculcated in teaching fubtraftion. 
From 94 

Subtraa 46 

" Six from four I can't, but fix from ten, and 
** four remains j and four and four is eight." 

And then, ^* One that I borrowed and four 
*' are five, five from nine, and four remain." ^ 

This is the formula; but is it ever explained f 
or can it ? Certainly not without fome altera 
ation. A child fees that fix cannot be fub- 
trafted (taken) from fours niore efpeciallya 
child who is familiarly acquainted with the 

S4 
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component parts of the names fix and four : he 
fees that the fum 46 is Icfs tlian the fum 94, 
and he knows that the leffer fum may be fub- 
trafted from the greater ; but he docs not per- 
ceive the means of feparating them figure by 
figure. Tell him, that though fix cannot be 
dedufled from four, yet it can from fourteen, 
and that if one of the tens which are contained 
in the (9) ninety in the uppcrmoft row of the fe- 
cond column be fuppofcd to be taken away, or 
borrowed, from the ninety, and added to the 
four, the nine will be reduced to 8 (eighty), 
and the four will become fourteen. Oz^r pupil 
will comprehend this moft readily ; he will fee 
that 6, whiclr could not be fubtrafted from 4, 
may be fubtrafted from fourteen, and he will re- 
member that the 9 in the next column is to be con- 
fidered as only (8). To avoid confufion, he may 
draw a ftroke acrofs the (g/) and write 8 over * 

8 

it (p) and proceed to the remainder of the ope- 
ration. This method for beginners is certainly 
very diftinft, and may, for fome time, be em- 

* This method is recommendecl in the Cours de Math. 
parC?mug, p. 38, 
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ployed with advantage ; and after its rationale 
has become familiar, we may explain the com- 
mon method, which depends upon this confi- 
deration. 

" When one number is deduced from ano- 
** ther, the remainder will be the fame, whether 
" we add number to the fmaller or take away 
*' the fame number from the larger/' For in- 
ftance : 

Let the larger number be nine, and the 
fmaller four—the remainder will be the fame 
whether we add three to the fmaller number (4), 
or take away three from the larger nuiuber (9); 
in both cafes the remainder will be two. 

Now in the common method of fubtra6lion 
the one which is borrowed is taken from the 
uppermoft figure in the adjoining column, and 
inftead of altering that figure to one lefs, we add 
one to the loweft figure, which, as we have juft 
fliewn, will h^ve the lame efFe£l. The terms, 
however, that are commonly ufed in perform- 
ing this opi^ration, are improper. To fay " one 
^' that I borrowed, and four" (meaning the low- 
eft figure in the adjoining column), implies the 
4 
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dem that what wal borrowed is now to be re* 
paid to that lowcft figure, which is not the feft. 
As to multiplication, we have little to fay. 
Our pupil (hould be fumifhed, in the firft in- 
fiance, with a table containing the addition of 
the different units, which form the different pro- 
ducts of the multiplication table : thefe he 
fliould,from time to time, add up as an ekercifei 
in addition ; and if (hould be frequently pointed 
out to him, that adding thefe figures fo many 
times over is the fame as multiplying them by th6 
number of times that they are added ; as three 
times 3 means 3 added three times. Here one 
of the figures reprefents a quantity, the othet 
does not reprefent a quantit)% it denotes no- 
thing but the times, or frequency (rf* repetition, 
Young people, as they advance, are apt to con- 
found thefe figns, and to imagine, for inftance, 
in the rule of three, &c. that the fums which 
they multiply together mean quantities; that 40 
yards of linen may 'be multipled by three anf 
fixpence, &c. an idea firom which the misftat/ 
ments in fums that arc intricate frequen 
•rife. 
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We have heard that the multiplication tabic 
has been fet, like the Chapter of Kings, to a' 
cheerful tune. This is a fpecies of technical 
memory which we have long praftifed, and 
which can do no harm to the underftanding j 
it prevents the 'mind from no beneficial exer- 
tion, and may. fave much irkfome labour. It 
is certainly to be wiftied that our pupil fhould 
be expert in the multiplication table ; if the 
cubes which we have formerly mentioned be 
employed for this purpofe, the notion oifguar- 
ing figures will be introduced at the fame time 
that the multiplication table is committed to 
memory. 

In divifion what is called the Italian metho4 
of arranging the divifor and quotient appears to 
be preferable to the common one, as at places 
them in fuch a manner as to be eafily multiplied 
by each other, and as it. agrees with algebraic 
notation. 

The ufual method is thisi 

Divifor 

71)83467(1175 
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Italian method : 



Dividend 
83467 



71 



1175 



The rule of three is commonly taught in a 
manner merely technical : that it may be learn- 
ed in this manner, fo as to anfwer the common 
purpofes of life, there can be no doubt ; and 
nothing is farther from our defign than to de- 
preciate any mode of inftruftion which has been 
fanftioned by experience : but our purpofe is 
to point out methods of conveying inftru£tion 
that fliall improve the reafoning faculty, and 
habituate our pupil to think upon every fub- 
je£l. We wifli, therefore, to point out the 
courfe which the mind would follow to folve 
problems relative to proportion without the 
rule, and, to turn our pupil's attention to the 
circumftances in which the rule affifts us. 

The calculation of the price of any commo- 
dity, or the meafure of any quantity, where the 
firft term is one, may be always ftated as a fum 
in the rule of three s but as this ftatement re- 
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tards, inftead of expediting the operation, it is 
never praftifed. 

If one yard cofts a fhilling, how much will 
three yards coft ? 

The mind immediately perceives that the 
price added three times together, or multiplied 
by three, gives the anfwer. If a certain num- 
ber of apples are to be equally diftributed 
amongft a certain number of boys, if the {hare 
of one is one apple, the (hare of ten or twenty 
is plainly equal to ten or twenty apples. But 
if we ftate that the fhare of three boys is twelve 
apples, and afk what number will be fufficient 
for nine boys, the anfwer is not obvious, it re- 
quires confideration. Alk our pupwl what made 
it fo eafy to anfwer the laft queftion, he will 
readily fay, ^* Becaufe I knew what was the 
" fliare of one." 

Then you could anfwer this new queftion if 
you knew the fhare of one boy. 

Yes. 

Cannot you find out what the fliare of one 
boy is when the fliare of three boys is twelve. 

Four. 
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What number of apples then will be enough^ 

at the fame rate, for nine boys ? 

Nine time^i four^ that is thirty-Zix. 

In this procefs he does nothing more than di- 
vide Ihe fccond number by the firft, and mul- 
tiply the quotient by the third , 12 divided by 
3 is 4, which multiplied by 9 is 36, And this 
h, in truth, the foundation of the rule ; for 
though the golden rule facilitates calculation^ 
and contributes admirably to our convenience, 
it is not abfolutely neceffary to the folu^ion of 
queftions relating to proportion. 

Again, " If the fliarc of three boys is five 
" apples, how many will be fuflicicnt for ninc?'^ 

Our pupil will attempt to proceed as in the 
former qucflion, and will begin by endeavour- 
ing to find out ihe fliare of one of the three 
boys y but this is not quite fo cafy ; he will fee 
that each is to have one apple, aad part of an- 
other ; but it will coft him fome pains to deter- 
mine cxadlly how much. When at length he 
finds that one and two thirds is the fliare of one 
boy, before he can anfwer the queftion he mutt 
multiply one and two thirds by nmc, which is 
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an Operation infractions, a rule of which he at 
prefent knows nothing. But if he begins by 
multiplying the fecond by the third, inftead of 
dividing the fecond previoufly by the firft num* 
ber, he will avoid the embarraflinent occafiofied 
by fia£tional parts^ and will eafily folve the 
que(Uon« Three is to five as nine is to fifteen. 

Multiply 5 
by 9 



it makes 45 
which produft 45, divided by 3; gives 15, 

Here our pupil perceives, thgt if a given 
number, 12, for inftance, is to be divided by 
one number, and multiplied by another, // will 
come to the fame thing, whether he begins by 
dividing the given number, or by multiplying 
it. 

12 divided by 4 is 3, which 
multiplied by 6 is 18, 
And 

12^muhipried by 6 is 72, which 
divided by 4 is 18. 

We recommend it to preceptors not to fa- 
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tigue the memories of their young pupils with 
fums which arc difficult only from the number 
of figures which thdy require, but rather to give 
examples in practice, where aliquot parts arc 
to be confidered, and where their ingenuity 
may be employed without exbaufting their pa- 
tience. A variety of arithmetical queftions oc- 
cur in common conVcrfation, and from common 
incidents; thefe fliould be made a fubjefl: of 
inquiry, and our pupils, amongft others, fliould 
try their fl;ill. " IJutlcr's Aridimetical Quef- 
" tions'' will fupply many entertaining as well 
as inftructive qux^flions. 

AVe fliould obfervc, that every explanation 
upon thefe- fubjefcts fliould be recurred to from 
time to time, perhaj)s every two or three 
months ; us there are no circumllances in the 
bufinefs of every day which recall abllraft fpo- 
culations to the minds of children i and the pu- 
pil who underflands them to-day, may, with- 
out any deficiency of memory, forget them 
entirely in a few weeks. Indeed, the percep- 
tion of the chain of reafoning, which connciSls 
dcmonftration, is what makes it truly advan- 
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geous in education. Whoever has occafion, in 
the bufinefs of life, to make ufe of the rule of 
three, may learn it cfFcftually in a month as 
well as in ten years ; but the habit of reafoning 
cannot be acquired late In life without unufual 
labour, and uncommon fortitude. 



VoL.ir. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



GEOMETRY. 



jL here is certainly no royal road to Geo- 
metry, but the way may be rendered eafy and 
pleafant by timely preparations for the journey. 
AVithout any previous knowledge of the coun- 
try, or of its peculiar language, how can we 
cxpefl: that our young traveller fhould advance 
with facility or pleafure. We are anxious that; 
our pupil fliould acquire a tafte for accurate 
reafoning, and we refort to Geometry, as the 
moft perfeft, and the purcft feries of ratiocina- 
tion which has been invented. Let us, then, ^ 
feduloufly avoid whatever may difguft him ; let 
hij firft fteps be eafy, and fuccefsful ; let tbem 
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Ibe frequently repeated till he can retrace them 
without a guide. 

We have recommiended in the chapter lipbti 
Toys, that children fliould, from their earlieft 
yearsj be accuftomed to the (hape of what are 
commonly called the regular folids ; they fliould 
alfo be accuftomed to the figures in mathema- 
cal diagrams. To thefe fhould be added their 
refpeftive names, and the whole language of 
the fcience fhould be rendered as familiar as 
poflible. 

Mr. Donne, an ingenious mathematician of 
Briftol, has publiflied a profpeSus of an Effay 
on Mechanical Geometry: he has executed, 
and employed with fuccefs> models in wood 
and metal for demonftrating propofitions in geo- 
metry in a palpable manner. We have endea- 
voured, in vain, to procure a fet of thefe mo- 
dels for our own pupils, but we have no doiibt 
of their utility*. 

What has been thus acquired in childhood 

* since the firft edition of this work was publiflied we 
have feea Mr. Donne's Models, which are defigned with 
much ingenuity, and executed with great accuracy. 

T2 
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fliould not be fuffcrcd to efcape the memoiy, 
Dionyfius * had mathematical diagrams de- 
fcribcd upon the floors of his apartments, and 
thus recalled their dcmonftrations to his me- 
mory. The flighted addition in knowledge 
that can be conceived, if it be continued daily, 
will imperceptibly not only preferve what has 
been already acquired, but will, in a few years^ 
amount to as large a fl:ock of mathematical 
knowledge as we could wifli. It is not our* 
obje£t to make mathematicians, but to make it 
cafy to our pupil to become a mathematician,, 
if his intereft, or his ambition^ make it defira- 
ble ; and, above all, to habituate him to cleaf 
reafoning, and clofe attention. And we may 
here remark, that an early acquaintance with 
the accuracy of mathematical demonftration 
does not, within our. experience, contraft the 
powers of the imagination. On the contrary, 
amongfl: other infl:ances, we recolleft that of a 
young lady, who is now no more, who had an 
uncommon propenfity to mathematical reafon- 
ing, though her imagination was remarkably 

* Plutarch.*— Life of Dion. 
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vivid and inventive. The following ftory v^as 
written entirely by her .when flie was only 
twelve years old. 

^* It happened towards the middle of June 
^^ that I rofe remarkably early to take a walk 
^^ through the country, before the fultry beams 
" of the fun had yet heated the atmofphere, 
^^ and wandering wherever the windings of the 
" path led me, I arrived at the gate of a mag- 
^^ nificent garden : the gardener immediately 
/* perceiving me defired that I fhould walk in, 
^' with which requeft I readily complied, and 
f^ furveyed with delight the variety of flirubs, 
** and flowers, which the garden produced : at 
^* length repofiug myfelf among the twifting 
** branches of an honeyfuckle, within full view 
^* of a large and coftly bed of tulips, Morpheus 
f* clofed my eyes, and fent to me from heaven 
^^ the following dream. — " 

" On the talleft, largeft, fineft tulip that 
** bloomed in the garden, methougJit there fet- 
i* tied a butterfly of uncommon beauty, be- 
ff tweei^ whofe downy wings reclined a little 
t^ fairy. I^er form was inexpreflibly elegant j 
TS 
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'f fweetnefs, and gaiety, and youth were blend-i 
" ed in her countenance, with innocence and 
" unafFe£tcd grace, that (lie feemed as if (he 
^' were that moment come to life : her flowing 
" robe was tinftured with all the variety of co- 
^* lors that it was poffible for nature or art to 
" conceive ; her eyes were of a vivid blue, and 
" her flaxen hair waved in ringlets upon her 
** ftioulders. Small though (he was, I could 
" diftinguifli every fold in her garment, nay 
*^ even every azure vein that wandered beneath 
" her fnowy Ikin. As I \^s thus contemplat- 
*^ ing her with attention (he difengaged herfelf 
•*^ from the butterfly whom flie managed with a 
" filken rein, leaving it to range about the gar- 
^ didSir at pleafure, and perching herfelf upon 
^^ tRe flamina of the tulip, flie began to diver- 
^^ fify it with the very finefl: tinftures that I could 
*^ have formed any idea of. She placed in her 
^^^ lap a little tablet covered with a numberlefs 
f^ variety of dilferent colors, which fhe by de-. 
^^ grees laid on the fprface of the flower with a 
, f' pencil made of the foftefl: hairs imaginable^ 
^' Wetting it every now and then with the cI?W' 
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**<lrops that ftill remained fcattered up and 
*^ down the leaves. Methought as I gazed 
*^ upon her that I never in my life beheld a 
*^ more beautiful picture. And now that her 
'* morning work was juft completed flie gather- 
" ed together an handful of farina off a neigh- 
*^ bouring flt)wer, and began to fprinkle it over 
" the yet moift tulip, to give it that velvet glofs 
" which is fo peculiarly beautiful, when I hap- 
*^ pened to turn my head, and to my great fur- 
" prife I beheld my youngeft daughter running 
" to feize hold of the butterfly, which {he was 
*^ juft on the point of catching, when her foot 
" flipped, and fhe cruftied at once by her fall, 
*^ the flower, and the pretty little objeft of her 
*^ wiflies ; ^ven the fairy had but a narrow ef- 
" cape, by concealing herfelf under a fliell that 
" chanced to be beneath the tulip. 

" The beauty of the fcene had now entirely 
** vaniflied, and I faw nothing but the bruifcrd 
*' flower,, and the dying infeft. A number of 
<« confufcd Ideas now danced before my eyes, 
" and my ears were filled with a variety of dif- 
'^ cordant founds. At length a fmall, Ihrifl 

T4 >^ 
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" voice diftinflly articulated the following 
'^ words : 

** He wlio now fiK^aks to you**— faid the in- 
*' vifiblc being — ^' is the deity of the fairies, 
*' and as your curiofity has been excited with 
" refpedt to the little Oiiry you have jufl: now 
** feen, it fliall be fatisfied. — Her name h Ri- 
'^ vuletta, and flic belongs to the mod delicate 
** fpecies of fairy that exifts, to whom the care 
" is given of the vegetable creation. Tis they, 
** who every revolving feafon enliven, and beau- 
** tifv the fccnes of nature with fuch a varictv 
** of tin6tures ; and as they are continually em- 
" ployed in giving pleafure, they are peculiarly 
** happy. What occupations can be more dc- 
" lightful than theirs ?*' 

*^ * Tluy paint the purple year with varied Ihow, 
. ^^ Tip the green gem and bid the bloflbm blow. 
** 'i'hey l)id tlie turgid buds reeeive the breeze, 
*f Expand to leaves, and fliade the naked trees. 
^^ When gi'tli'ring damps the niifly nights fuffufe, ♦ 
^* They fprinkle all the morn with balmy dews : 
** Bright trembling pearls dc:pend at every fpray, 
*^ And kept from i'alhng, feem to fall away. 
*^ A glofly freflniefs henee the rofe reeeives, 
^^ And bluflies fw( et through all her filkcn leaves, 

♦ Parners Vigil of Venus. 
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*» Yet think not from this partial view that 
•* they are exempted from the univerfal lot of 
^ every being : they have their miferies in com- 
"*• mon with others. Are there not fr^fts to nip? 
*' Are there not heats to parch ? Are there 
*^ not rains to drown, and blights to blaft the' 
*^ feireft of theif produce ? Nay, have they 
" not more to fear than all thefe ? Has not 
^* their fad experience taught them that 

*' Full many a flower is born to bluflj unfeen, 
^' And wafte its fweetncfs on the defart air, 

" And confider what thofe muft feel who are 
** doomed to toil upon fuch neglefted beauties^ 
" Have they not likewife learned what to ex- 
*^ pe6l from Man, who robs them of their 
*^ choiceft fwcets ere they are arrived at full 
** perfection ? 

"To all thefe various evik the little fairies 
" are continually fubjecl, and fortunate indeed 
** is (he who efcapes them all. And now look 
" yonder (faid the invifible being) ; obferve 
5^ that tulip, and that infeft which formerly 
5f conftituted the whole happinefs of the uufor- 
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" tujiate Rivuletta : flie is now, by the folly of 
** a child, deprived for ever of it, and rendered 
•* miferable for the reft of her life. How often 
•^ have I viewed her proudly mounted on her 
** gilded butterfly afcend to the higher regions 
** of the fylphs, with them 

*^ To fport and flutter in the fields of air,'* 

" and then defcend with equal joy upon her fa- 
** vourite flower, whofe lofs by one of the laws 
" of her focicfy dooms her to perpetual flavery. 
** Methought that the deity was juft going 
** to explain the reafon of this, when my at- 
** tention was unexpeftcdly diverted by the ap- 
^ pearance of the fairy, who was flowly riding 
** on a fable moth. Her robes, which but a 
** little while before had lboke<i fo gay, w^ere 
" now coloured of the darkeft green, her coun- 
" tenance was pale and wan, and I difcovered 
** that Ihe really had become a flave fmce I had 
« feen her, for as (he drew nearer to the re- 
" mains of her butterlly and ftretchcd out her 
^ hand to reach them, I heard the found of a 
" heavy chain upon her little feeble arm. 
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^* I here gave a deep (igh, and with the vio- 
^* lence of my emotion I awoke, and hearing 
^* the buzzing of the bees I fuddenly recollcfted 
*^ myfelf. I arofe from my feat to purfue my 
** walk homew^ards, painting upon every but-» 
" terfly that I faw the image of Rivuletta. 

" As I was thus recalling to my memory the 
^^ delightful vifion which I had juft beheld, I 
*^ found that what at jfirft fo ftrongly caught my 
^^ fenfes now began to touch my heart, and that 
^^ even in the wildeft flights of the imagination 
*^ reafon can trace a moral. The familiar fhape 
" and humble Ypecies of the infeft had made 
^^ me -look with indifference on its fuffeiings, 
f^ though it expired in agony at my feet \ whilft 
" the fair form, graceful motion, and elegant 
^^ attire of the fairy had given importance to her 
" imaginary diftrefs, and had wrung my heart 
<^ with the tendereft compaffion." 

AVe have accuftomed our pupils to form in 
their minds the conception of figures generated 
from points and lines, and furfaces fuppofed to 
jnove in different dire£lions, and with different 
velocities. It may be thought that this would be 
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a difficult occupation for young minds; but, upon 
trial, it will be found not only cafy to them, 
but entertaining. In their fubfequent ftudies 
it will be of material advantage; it will faci- 
litate tlieir progrefs not only in pure mathe- 
maticks> but in mechanicks and aftronomy, 
and in every operation of the mind which re- 
quires exa6t refleftion. 

To demand fteady thought from a perfon 
who has not been trained to it, is one of the moft 
unprofitable and dangerous requifitions that 
can be made in education. 

*^ Full in the midft of Euclid dip at once, 
*' And petrify a genius to a dunce." 

In the ufual commencement of mathematical 
ftudies the learner is required to admit that a 
point, of which he fees the prototype, a dot be- 
fore him, has neither length, breadth, nor thick- 
nefs. This, furcly, is a degree of faith not abfo^ 
lately neceffary for the neophite in fcience. It 
is an abfurdity which has, with much fuccefs;i 
been attacked in " Obfervations on the Nature 
*' of Demonftrative Evidence,'* by doftor Bed* 
does. 
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We &gree with the do6ior as to the impro* 
{)riety of calling a Vifible dot a poiiit without 
jdimenfions. But^ notwithftanding the high 
refpeft which that author commands by a (lea- 
dy purfuit of truth on all fubje£ls of which he 
treats, we qannot avoid protefting agairift part 
of the doftrine which he has endeavoured to 
inculcate. That the names point, radius, &c. 
are derived from fenfible objefts need not bd 
difputed ; biit furely the word centre can be 
underftood by the humtm mind without the 
prefence of any vifible or tangible fubftance. 

Where two lines meet, their junftion cannot 
have dimenfions j the junction of two radii 
of a circle is the centre, and the name centre 
may be ufcd for ever without any relation to a 
tangible or vifible point. The word boundary, 
in like manner, means the extreme limit which 
we call a line ; but to aflTert that it has thicknefs, 
would, from the very terms which are ufed to 
defcribe it, be a dire£l contradiSion. Blfliop 
Berkely, Mr. Walton, Philatlietes Canta- 
btigienfis and Mr. Benjamin Robins, publilhed 
feveral pamphlets upon this fubje6l about half 
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a century ago. No man had a more penetrating 
mind than Berkely; but we apprehend that 
Mr. Robins clofed the difpute againft him. 
This is not meant as an appeal to authority, but 
to apprize fuch of our readers as wiftito eonfi- 
der the argument, where they may meet an 
accurate inveftigation of the fubjeft. It is fuf- 
ficient for our purpofe to warn preceptors, not 
to infill upon their pupils acquiefcence in the 
dogma, that a point, reprefentcd by a dot, is 
without dimenfionsi and at the fame lime to pro- 
fcfs that we underftand diftinftly what is meant 
by mathematicians when they fpcak of length 
without breadth, and of a fuperficics without 
depth ; expreffions which, to our minds, con- 
vey a meaning as diftinfit as the name of any 
vifible or tangible fubRance in nature, whofe 
varieties from {hade, diilance, colour, fmooth- 
nefs, heat, &:c. are infinite, and not to be 
comprehended in any definition. 

In fa6t, this is a difpute merely about words, 
and as the extenfion of the art of printing puts 
it in the power of every man to propofe and to 
d(?fend his opinions at length, and at leifure. 
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the beft friends may fupport different fides of a 
fpeculative queftion with mutual regard, and 
the moft violent enemies with civility and de- 
corum. Can we believe that Tycho Brahe 
loft half his nofe in a difpute with a Danifh 
nobleman about a mathematical demonftra- 
tion ? 



CHAPTER XVir. 



OX MECIIANICKS, 



P.. 



A RENTS are anxious that children (hould 
be converfant with Mechanicks, and with what 
are called the Mechanick powers. Certainly 
no fpccies of knowledge is better fuited to the 
tafte and capacity of youth, and yet it feldom 
forms a part of early inftruftion. Every body- 
talks of the lever, the wedge, and the pulley, 
but when they wifli to employ thefe organs 
they frequently perceive that the notions which 
they have of their refpeftivc ufes are unfatis-* 
factory, and indiftinft ; and many endeavour at 
a late period of life, to acquire a fcientific and 
«xaft knowledge of the dKJftrthat are produced 
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by implements which are in every body's 
hands, or that are abfolutely neceffary in the 
daily occupations of mankind. 

An itinerant Jefturer feldom fails of having 
a numerous and attentive auditory, and if he 
does not communicate much of that knowledge 
which he endeavours to explain, it is not to be 
attributed either to his want of fkill, or to the 
infufficiency of his apparatus, but to the novel- 
ty of the terms which he is obliged to ufe. Ig- 
norance of the language in which any fcience 
is taught, is an infuperable bar to its being 
fuddenly acquired ; befides a precife know- 
ledge of the meaning of terms, we muft have 
an ipftantaneous idea excited in our minds 
whenever they are repeated ; and, as this can 
be acquired only by practice, it is impoffible 
that philofophical leftures can be of much fer- 
vice to thofe who are not familiarly acquainted 
with the technical language in which they are 
delivered ; and yet there is fcarccly any fubje£t 
of human inquiry more obvious to the under- 
ftandiqg than the laws of mechanicks. Only 
a fmall portion of||gijietry is receffary to the 
Vol, II. TWu 
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learner, if he even, wiflies to beeome maffer of 
the more difficult problems which are ufually 
contained in a courfe of kfitureSy and moft of 
what is pra£lically ufeful may be acquired by 
any perfon who is expert in common arith- 
znetick. 

But we cannot proceed a fingle ffep without 
deviating from common languages if the theory 
of the balance, or the lever, is to be explained,, 
we immediately fpeak oifpaee and time. Ta 
perfons not verfed ia litesature it is probable, 
that thefe tenna appear more fimple and intel- 
ligible than they do to a man who has read, 
Locke, and other metaphyfical writers. The 
term fpaccy ta the bulk of mankind, conveys. 
the idea of an interval ; they confider the word 
time as reprefenting a defijiite number of )^ears,. 
days, or minutes; but the metaphyfician, whea 
he hears the words Jpace and time, immediate- 
ly takes the alarm, and recurs to the abftraft 
notions which are aflbciated with thofe terms-j 
he perceives difficulties unknown ta the un^ 
learned, and feels a confufion of ideas whicb 
dUlratls his attention. Tfee< lefturer proeeed& 
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with confidence, never fuppofing that his audi- 
ence can be puzzled by ftich common words. 
He means by /pace the diftance from the place 
\vhence a body begins to move to the place 
where its motion ceafes; and by time he means 
the number of feconds, or of any determinate 
divifions of cml time which elapfe from the 
commencement of any motion to its end ; or, 
in other words, the duration of any given mo- 
tion. After this has been frequently repeated, 
any intelligent perfon perceives the fenfe in 
which thefe terms are ufed by the tenor of the 
difcourfe ^ but in the interim the greateft part 
of whal he has heard cannot have been under- 
ftood, and the premiies upon which every fub- 
fequent demonftration h founded are unknown 
to him. If this be true, when it is affirmed of 
two terms only, what muft be the fituation of 
thofe to whom eight or ten unknown technical 
expreflions occur at the commencement of a 
lefture? A complete knowledge, fuch a know- 
ledge as is not only full, but familiar, of allthe 
common terms made ufe of in theoretic and 
praftical mechanicks, is, therefore, abfolutely 
U2 
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ncceflary before any perfon can attend public 
leftures in natural philofophy with advantage. 

What has been faid of public leftures may, 
with equ^l propriety, be applied to private in- 
ftrutlion ; and it is: probable, that inattention 
to this circumftance is the reafon why fo few 
people have diftinft notions of natural philofphy. 
Learning by rote, or even reading repeatedly, 
definitions of the technical terms of any fcience, 
muft undoubtedly facilitate its acquirement j 
but converfation, with the habit of explaining 
the meaning of words, and the ftrufture of 
common domellic implements to children, is 
the fure and efFeftual method of preparing the 
mind for the acquirement of fcience. 

The ancients, in learning this fpecies of 
knowledge, had an advantage of which we are 
deprived : many of their terms of fcience were 
the common names of familiar objefts. . How 
few do we meet who have a diftin6l notion of 
the words radius, angle, or valve ? A Roman 
peafant knew what a radius or a valve meant, 
in their original fignification, as w^ell as a mo- 
xlcm profefi'Dr ; fie knew that a valve was a 
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door, and a radius a fpoke of a wheel j but an 
Englifh child finds it as difficult to remember 
the meaning of the word angle, as the word 
parabola. An angle is ufually confounded, by 
thofe who are ignorant of geometry and mecha- 
nicks, with the word triangle, and the long rea- 
soning of many a laborious inftruftor has been 
confounded by this popular miftake. When a 
glafs pump is fliewn to an admiring fpeftator, 
he is defired to watch the motion of the valves : 
he looks "above, about, and underneath;" 
but, ignorant of the word valve, he looks in 
vain* Had he been defired to look at the 
motion of the little doors that opened and ftiut, 
as the handle of the pump was moved up and 
dowiT, he would have followed the lefturer 
with eafe, and would have underftood all his 
fubfequent reafoning. 

< If a child attempts to puQi any thing heavier 
than himfelf, his feet Hideaway from it, and 
the objeQ: can be moved only at intervals, and 
by fudden ftarts ; but if he be defired to prop 
his feet againft the wall, he finds it eafy to pufh 
what before eluded his little ftrength. Jlere 

y3 
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the ufe of a fulcrum, or fixed point, by means 

m 

of which bodies may be ipoved, is diftinftly 
underftood. If two boys lay a board acrofs a 
narrow block of wood, orftone, and balance each 
other at th$ oppofite ends of it, they acquire 
another idea of a center of n^otion. If a pokei: 
is relied againft a bar of a grate, and employed 
to lift up the coals, the fame notion of a center 
is recalled to their minds. If a boy fitting upon 
a plank, a fpfa, or form, be lifted up by another 
k boy applying his ftrength at one end of the feat-, 
whilft the other end of the feat refts on the 
ground, it will be readily perceived by them 
that the point of reft, or center of motion, or 
fulcrum, is the ground, and that the fulcrum 
is not, as in the firft inftance, between the force 
that lifts, and the thing that is lifted ; the ful- 
crum is at one end, the force which is exerted 
^£ls at the other end, and the weight is in the 
middle. In trying thefe fimple experiments 
the terms fulcrum, center qfmotiojiy &c. (hould 
be conftantly employed, and in a very fhort 
time they would be as familiar to a boy of eight 
years old as to any philpfopher. If for fome 
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years fhe fame words frequently recur to him 
in the fame fenfe, is it to be fuppofed that 
a lefture upon the balance and the lever would 
be as unintelligible to him as to perfons of good 
abilities, who at a more advanced age hear 
thefe terms from the rnouth of a lecturer? A 
boy in fuch circumilances would appear as if he 
had a genius for mechanicks, when, perhaps, 
he might have lefs tafte for the fcience, andUefs 
capacity than the generality of the audience. 
Trifling as it may at firfl appear, it will not be 
found a trifling advantage, in the progrefs of 
education, to attend to this circumfl:ance. A 
diftinft knowledge of a few terms affifts a 
learner in his firfl: attempts ; finding thefe fuc- 
cefsfuJ, he advances with confidence, and ac- 
quires new ideas without difficulty or difguft, 
Roufleau, with his ufual eloquence, has incuU 
cated the neceffity of annexing ideas to words ; 
he declaims againfl: the fplendid igiiorance of 
men who fpeak by r6te, and who- are rich in 
words amidfl: the mofl: tleplorable poverty of 
ideas. To ftore the memory of his pupil with 
images of things, he is willing to iiegleft, and 
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leave to hazard^ his acquirement of language?. 
It requires no elaborate argument to prove that 
a boy, whofc mind was ftored with accurate 
images of external objeSs, of experimental 
knowledge, and who had acquired habitual 
dexterity, but who was unacquainted with the 
ufual figns by which ideas are exprefltd, would 
be incapable of accurate reafoning, or would, 
at beft, reafon only upon particulars. Without 
general terms he could not abftraft ; he could 
not, till his vocabulary was enlarged, and fami- 
liar to him, reafon upon general topics, or draw 
conclufions from general principles : in (bortj 
he would be in the fituation of thofe who, in the 
folution of difficult and complicated queftions 
-relative to quantity, are obliged to employ te- 
dious and perplexed calculations, inftead of the 
clear and comprehenfive methods that unfold 
themfelves by the ufe of figns in algebra. 

It is not neceflfary in teaching children the 
technical language of any art or fcience, that 
we fhould purfue the fame order that is re- 
quifite in teaching the fcience itfelf. Order is 
Required in reafoning, becaufe all reafoniog is 

4 
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employed in deducing propofitions from one 
another in a regular feries; but where terms 
are employed merely as names, this order may 
be difpenfed with. It is, however, of great 
confequence to feize the proper time for in- 
troducing a new term ; a moment when atten- 
tion is awake^ and when accident has produced 
fome particular intereft in the objeft. In every 
family opportunities of this fort occur without 
any preparation, and fuch opportunities are for 
preferable to a formal lecture and a fplendid 
apparatus for the firft leffons in natural phU 
lofophy and chemiftry. If the pump belong- 
ing to the houfe is out of order, and the pump- 
maker is fet to work, an excellent opportunity 
prefents itfelf for variety of inflruftion. The 
Center pin of the handle is taken out, and a 
long rod is drawn up by degrees, at the end of 
which a round piece of wbod is feen partly 
covered with leather. Your pi^il immedi- 
ately aflcs the name of it, and the pump-maker 
prevents your anfwer by informing little maf- 
ter that it is called a /ticker. You fhew it to 
the chiW, he handles it, feels whether the 
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]eadier is hard or foft, and at length difcovera 
that there is a hole through it which is covered 
with a little flap or door- This he learns 
from the worknaen is called a clack. The child 
ihould be permitted to plunge the pifion (by 
which name it fliould now be called) into a tub 
of water; in drawing it backwards and for- 
wards he will perceive that the cUick or valvcy 
opens and fhuts as the pifton is drawn back- 
wards and forwards. It will be better not to in- 
form the child how this mechanifm is employed 
in the pump. If the names fucker and piftoDj 
clack and valve» are fixed in his memory, it 
will befufficient for his firft leffon. At another 
opportunity he fhould be prefent when the fixed 
or lower valve of the pump is drawn up ; he 
will examine it, and find that it is fimilar to 
the valve of the pifton j if he fees it put 
down into the pump, and fees the pifton put 
into its place, and fet to work, the names that 
he has learned will be fixed more deeply in his 
mind, and he will have fome general notion 
of the whole apparatus. From time to time 
thefe names fhould be recalled to bis memoxy 
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pn fuitable occafions, but he fhould not be 
aflced to repeat them by rote. What has been 
{aid is not intended as a leffon for a child 
in mechanicks, but as a Iketch of a me£ho4 
of teaching which h^s been employed with . 
fuccefs. 

Whatever f^pairs are carried on in a houfe 
children fhould be permitted to fee: whilfl: 
every body about them feems interefted, tbej 
become attentive from fynjpathy j and when-^ , 
ever aftion accompanies inftruftion, it is furc 
to make an impreffion. If a lock is out of 
order, when it is taken oiF fhew it to> your pu- 
pil; point out fome of its principal parts, and 
n^me them; then put it into the hands of the 
child, and let him manage it as he pleafes. 
Locks are full of oil, and black with duft, but 
if children have been taught habits of neat-* 
nefs, they may be clock-makers and white- 
fmiths, without fpoiling their clothes, or the^ 
furniture of a houfe. Upon every occafion of 
this fort technical terms ihould be made fami- 
liar^ they are of great ufe in the e very-day bufi- 
}ief$ of llfcj,^ and ar« peculia^rly ferviceable in 
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giving orders to workmen, who, when they 
are fpoken to in a language that they are ufeld 
to, comprehend what is faid to them, and work 
with alacrity. 

An early ufe of a rule and pentil, and eafy 
acccfs to prints of machines, of archite£lure, and 
of the implements of trades, are of obvious 
utility in this part of education. ITie ma- 
chines publiihed by the Society of Arts in Lon- 
don; the i>rints in Defaguliers, Emerfon, le 
Speftacle de la Nature, Machines approuvees 
par TAcademie, Chambers*s Dictionary, Ber- 
thoud fur THorlogerie, Diftionaire des Arts 
et des Metiers, may, in fuccefiion, be put into 
the hands of children. The moft finiple fhould 
be firft felefted, and the pupils fliould be ac- 
cuftomed to attend minutely to one print be- 
fore another is given to them. A proper per- 
fon Ihould carefully point out and explain to 
them the firft prints that they examine, they 
may afterwards be left to themfelves'. 

To underftand prints of machines, a previous 
knowledge of what is meant by an elevation, a 
profile, a feftion, a perfpeftive view, and a 
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(vue d'oifeau) bird's eye view, is neceffary. 
To obtain diftinft ideas of feftions, a few mo- 
dels of common furniture, as chefts of drawers, 
bellows, grates, &c. may be provided, and may 
be cut afunder in different "direftions. Chil- 
dren eafily comprehend this part of drawing, 
and its ufes, which may be pointed out ia 
, books of architefture ; its application to the 
common bufinefs of life is fo various and im- 
mediate, as to fix it for ever in the memory ; 
befides, the habit of abftra£iion, which is ac- 
quired by drawing the feftions of complicated 
architeftnre or machinery, is highly advantage- 
ous to the mind. The parts which we wifh to 
exprefs in the feftion are unfeen in the eleva- 
tion or profile of the figure, and are fuggefted 
by the connexion between the end propofed iri 
the conftruQion of the building, machine, &c. 
and the means which are adapted to efFe£l it; 
A knowledge of perfpe£live is to be acquired 
by an operation of the mind direSly oppofite to 
what is neceffary in delineating the feftions of 
bodies ; the mind muft here be intent only upon 
the objects that are delineated upoH the retina^ 
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one edge of which is put under the piece A, 
will at the fame time be held fall to the table. 

ITie index P is to be fet (at pleafure) with 
its fliarp point to any part of an objc6t which 
wc wiih to delineate, and which the eye fees 
through E the eye-piece. 

The machine is now to be folded as in Fig. 2, 
taking care that the index be not difturbed ; 
the index, which was before perpendicular, will 
then approach the paper horizontally, and the 
place to which it points on the paper muft be 
marked with a pencil. The machine muft be. 
again unfolded, and another point of the obje£l 
is to be afcertained in the fame manner as be-^ 
fore ; thefe points on the paper may be then 
connected by a line; frefli points fliould then 
be taken by the index, marked with a pencil on 
the paper, and connefled by lines ; and fo on 
fucccflivcly, till the whole objeft is delineated* 

Bcfides the common terms of art, the tech- 
nical terms of fcience ftiould, by degrees, be 
rendered familiar to our pupils. Amongft thefe 
the words Space and Time occur, as we have 
©bferved, the fooneft, and are of the greateft 
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their various parts, without much time, and 
repeated examination ; the reduced fize of prints 
lays the whole at once before the eye, and 
tends to facilitate not only comprehenfion, but 
contrivance. Whoever can delineate progref- 
fively as he invents, faves much labour,, much 
iim^y and the hazard of confufion. 

Various contrivances have been employed to 
facilitate drawing in perfpe£live, as may be 
feen in " Cabinet de Servier, ^lemoires of the 
" French Academ)%PhilofophicalTranfa£tions> 
" and lately in the Repertory of Arts/' The 
following is fimple^ cheap, and portable. 

Plate 1. Fig. 1, 

ABC, three mahogany boards, two, four,, 
and fix inches long, and of the fame breadth 
refpe£tively, hinged together, fo as to fold in? ' 
the manner reprefeated in the plate. 

Plate 1. Fig. 2. 

The part A is fcrewed, or clamped to a ta*- 
ble of a,conv€nient height, and a (heet of paper^ 
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one edge of which is put under the piece A, 
will at the fame time be held fall to the table. 

ITie index P is to be fet (at pleafure) with 
its fliarp point to any part of an objc6t which 
we wiih to delineate, and which the eye fees 
through E the eye-piece. 

The machine is now to be folded as in Fig. 2, 
taking care that the index be not difturbed ; 
the index, which was before perpendicular, will 
then approach the paper horizontally, and the 
place to which it points on the paper muft be 
marked with a pencil. The machine muft be. 
again unfolded, and another point of the objeSl 
is to be afcertained in the fame manner as be-^ 
fore ; thefe points on the paper may be then 
connected by a line; frefli points fliould then ' 
be taken by the index, marked with a pencil on 
the paper, and connefted by lines ; and fo on 
fucceflivcly, till the whole obje£l is delineated* 

Bcfides the common terms of art, the tech- 
nical terms of fcience Ihould, by degrees, be 
rendered familiar to our pupils. Amongft thefe 
the words Space and Time occur, as we have 
©bfcrved, the fooneft, and are of the greateft 
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importance. Without exaQ: definitions, or ab- 
ftraft reafonings, a general notion of the.ufe of 
thefe terms may be inculcated by employing 
them frequently in converfation, and by apply- 
ing them to things and circumftances which 
occur without preparation, and about which 
children are interefted, or oc^cupied. " There 
** is a great fpace left between- the words in 
•* that printing." The child underftands that, 
fpace in this fentence means white paper be- 
tween black letters^ " You fliould leave a 
*^ greater fpace between the flowers which you 
** are planting/'— he knows that you mean 
more ground. " There is a great fpace be- 
" tween that boat and the fliip/' — fpace o( wa- 
ter. " I hope the hawk will not be able to 
"catch that pigeon, there is a great fpace be- 
" tween them,"— *fpace of air. " The men 
" who are pulling that fack of com into the 
" granary, have raifed it through half the fpace 
" between the door and the ground." A child 
cannot be at any lofs for the meaning of the 
word fpace in thefe or any other praftical ex- 
amples which may occur ; but he Ihould alfo 
Vol. IL X 
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be ufed to the word fpace as a technical expref- 
fion, and then he will not be confufed or flopped 
hj a new term when employed in mechanicks. 

The word time may be ufed in the fame man* 
ner upon numberlcfs occafions to cxprefs the 
duration of any movement which is performed 
by the force of men^ or horfes, wind, water, or 
any mechanical power. 

" Did the horfes in the ttAW We faw yefterday 
" go as fa(t as the horfes which are drawing the 
" chaife ?" " No, not fo faft as the horfes go 
" at prefent on level ground ; but they went as 
" faft as the chaifc4>orfc& do when they go up 
" hill, or as faft as horfes that draw a waggon." 

" How many times do the fails of that wind- 
** mill go round in a minute ? Let us count ; 
*' I will look at my watch ^ do you count how 
" often the fails go round 5 wait till that broken 
" arm is uppermoft, and when you fay nozv I 
" will begin to count the time j when a minute 
^^ has paflcd I will tell you.'' 

After a few trials this experiment will be- 
come eafy to a child of eight or nine years old; 
he may fomelimes attend to the watch, and at 
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Other times count' the turns of the fails ; he may 
eafily be made to apply this to a horfe-mill, or to 
a water-mill^ a corn-fan, or any machine that has 
a rotatory motion ; he will be entertained with his 
new employment ; he wil) compare the veloci- 
ties of different machines ; .the meaning of this 
word will be eafily added to his vocabulary. 
" Does that part of the arms of the wind-mill 
** which is near the axle-tree, or center, (I 
•* mean that part which has no cloth or fail 
" upon it,) ' go as fail as the ends of the arms 
" that are the fartheft from the center?" 

" No, not nearly fo faft." 

" But that part goes as often round in a mi* 
« nute as the reft of the fail." 

" Yes, but it does not go as feift." 

"Howfo?" 

" It does not go (ofar round." 

" No, it does not. The extremities of the 
** fails go through more fpace in the fame time 
«* than the parts near the center." 

By converfations like thefe the technical 
meaning of the word velocity may be made 
quite familiar to a child much younger than 
X2 ' 
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what has been mentioned; he may not only 
comprehend that velocity means time and fpace 
confidcrcd together, but if he is ftifficiently ad* 
ranced in arithmctick he may be readily taught 
how to exprels and compare in numbers velo- 
cities compofed of certain portions of time and 
fpace. He will not inquire about tl>e abftraft 
meaning of the word fpace ; he has feen fpace 
meafured on paper, on timber, on water, in 
tbe air, and he perceives diftinflly that it is a 
term equalfy applicable to all diftanccs that 
can exift between objefls of any fort, or that 
he can fee, feel, or imagine. 

Momentumy a Icfs common word, tfie mean- 
ing of which it is not quite fo cafy to convey to 
a child, may, by degrees, be explained to him: 
at every inftant he feels the efFcft of momentum 
in his own motions, and in the motions of every 
thing that (Irikes againft him j his feelings and 
experience require only proper terms to become 
the fubjc6l of his converfation. The proper 
time to inftrufl him is when he begins to en- 
quire. For inftance, a boy of ten years old> 
who had acquired the meaning of fome other 
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terms in fcience, this morning afked the mean- 
ing of the word momentum ; he was defired to 
explain what he thought it meant. 

He anfwered, ^^ Force." 

" What do you mean by force ?'* 

« Effort." 
- « Of what?" 
. " Of gravity.'' 

" Do you mean that force by which a body ' 
*^ is drawn down to the earth?" 
«No."' 

" Wou[d a feather, if it were moving with 
*^ the greateft conceivable fwiftnefs or velocity, 
^* throw down a caftle?" 

"No*." 

" Would .a mountain torn up by the roots, as 
" fabled in Milton, if it moved with the leaft 
" conceivable velocity, throw down a caftle?" 

" Yes, I think it would." 
^ The difference between an uniform^ and an 
uniformly accelerated motion, the meafurc of 

* When this quefticyi was fome time afterwards re- 
peated to S , he obferved that the feather wooSc* 

throw down the caftle if its fwiftneCi were to great 
hiake up for its want of weight. 
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the velocity of falling bodies, the ccmpofition 
of motions communicated to the fame body in 
different dire£tions'at the fame time, and the 
caufe of the curvilinear track of projecHIes, 
feem, at firft, intricate fubjefls, and above the 
capacity of boys often or twelve years old ; but 
by fhort and well-timed lefTons they may be 
explained without confounding or fatiguing 
their attention. We tried another experiment 
whilft this chapter was writing, to determine 
whether we had aflerted too much upon this 
fubjeft. After a convcrfation between two 
boys upon the defccnt of bodies towards the 
earth, and upon the meafurc of the increafing 
Volocity with which they fall, they were defir- 
ed, with a view to afccrtain whether they un- 
derflood what was faid, to invent a machine 
which (hould ihew the difference between an 
uniform and an accelerated velocity, and in 
particular to fhew, by ocular demonflration, 
" that if one body moves in a given time 
" through a given fpace, with an uniform mo- 
" tion, and if another body moves through the 
" fame fpace in the fame time with an uniformly 

4 ' ' 
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" accelerated motion, the uniform motion of the 
" one will be equal to half of the greateft ViS- 

*' locity of the other." The eldeft boy, H , 

thirteen years old, invented and executed the 
following machine for this purpofe. 

jPlate 1, Fig. 3. b is a bracket 9 inches by 5, 
Gonfifting of a back and two iide5 of hard 
wood : two inches from the back two flits are 
made in tiie fides of the bracket half an inch 
deep, and an eighth of an inch wide, to receive 
the two wire pivots of a roller ; which roller is 
compofed of a cylinder, three inches long and 
half an inch diameter ; and of a cone three 
inches long and one inch, diameter in its largeft 
part or bafe. The cylinder and qone are not 
fepafate, but are in one piece ; a. firing is fattened 
to the cone at its baf^ a, with a bullet or any 
other fmall weight at the other end of it ; and 
another ftnng and weight are fattened to the 
cylindar at (c) the pivot p of wire' is bent into 
the form of a handle ; if the handle is .turned 
either way, the ftrings will be refpectively 
wound up upon the cone and cylinder ; their 
lengths ftiould now be adjufted; fo that when 
X4 
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the firing on the cone is wound up as far as 
the cone will permit, the two weights may bo 
at an equal diftance from the bottom of the 
bracket, which bottom we fuppofe to be pat 
rallel with the pivots j the bracket ihould 
now be faftcned againft a wall, at Aich a height 
as to let the weights lightly touch the floor when 
the firings are unwoimd: filk or bobbin is a 
proper kind of firing for this purpofe, as it h 
woven or plaited, and therefore is not liable to 
twift. When the firings are wound up to their 
greateft heights, if the handle be turned in the 
contrary direftion with an equable velocity the 
weights wUl begin to fall at the fame moment i 
but the weight (1) will defcend at firft but 
ilowly, and will pafs through but fmall fpace 
compared with the weight (2.) As they de- 
fcend farther, (No 2) fiill continues to get before 
(No 1) but after fome time, (No 1) begins to 
overtake (No 2) and at lafi they come to the 
ground together. If this machine is required 
to fliew exaftly the fpace that a failing body 
would defcribe in given times^ the cone ^nd 
pyljnder muft have grooves cut fjpirally uppq 
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their circumference to (i5r€6l the firing ^yith 
precifion. To defcribe thefe fpiral lines be- 
came a new fubjcft of enquiry- The young 
mechanicks were again eager to exert their 
powers of invention 3 the eldeft invented a 
machine upon the l^me principle as that which 
is ufed by the beflj^workpien for cutting clock 
fufees ; asdefcribed in Berthpud. The young^ft 
invented the following engine, V.Plate 1, Eig*4> 
The roller or cone (or both together), lyhich 
it is required to cut Ipirally, muft be furnifhed^ 
with a handle, and a toorfied wheel Wj which 
turns a fmaller wheel on pinion w. Thispini- 
9n i:arries with it a fcrew s, which draws for- 
ward the puppet p, in which the graver, or 
chifel G Aides loiihoutjhake. This, graves ha3 
ia point or edge fliaped properly to form the 
fpiral groove, with aflioulder to regulate the 
depth of the groove. The iron rod r, which i^ 
firmly faftened in the puppet,. Hides through mor- 
Jtices at mm, an<i guides the puppet in a ftraight 
Jihe-r-the puppet by thefe means w^ould move 
^ipre truJy than if the rod were fixed and the 
'puppet made to Aide upon it. 
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The reft of the machine is intelligible front 
the drawing. 

A fimple method of (hewing the nature of 
compound forces was thought of at the fame 
time. An ivory ball was placed at the comer 
of a board fixteen inches broad, and two feet 
long ; two other fimilar baHs were let to fall > 
down inclined troughs againft the firft ball in 
different direftions, but at the fame time. One 
fell in a direftion parallfel to the length of 
the board ; the other back fell in a direftion 
parallel to its breadth. By raifmg the troughs 
feparately, fuch a force was communicated 
to each of the falling balls as w as foi^nd by 
trial fufficient to drive the ball that was at 
reft to that the oppofite fide of the board. 
When both balls were let fall together they 
drove the ball which they ftruck, diagonally, 
fo as to reach the oppofite comer. 

If the fame board w^ere placed as an inclin- 
ed plane, at an angle of five or fix degrees, a 
hall placed at one of its uppermoft comers 
would fall with an accelerated motion in a di^ 
'rect line i but if another ball were made (by 
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defcending through an inclined trough) toftrike 
the firft ball at right angles to the line of its 

4 

former defcent at the moment when it began to 
defcend, this ball would not, as in the former 
^xperiment,^ move diagonally, but would de*- 
fcribe a curve. The reafon why it defcribes a 
curve, and why that curve is not circular, ,was 
eafily underftood. 

Children who are thus induced to invent ma- 
chines or apparatus for explaining and demon- 
ftrating the laws of m^chanifcD, not only fix 
indelibly thofe laws in their own minds, but 
enlarge their powers of invention, and preferve 
a certain originality of thought, which leads to 
new difcoveries. We therefore ftrongly recom- 
mend it to teachers, to ufe as few precepts as 
poffible in the rudiments of fcience, and to en- 
courage their pupils to ufe' their own under- 
* ftandings as they advance. In acquiring a 
knowledge of mechanifm a general view of the 
powers and ufes of engines is all that need be 
taught ; where more is neceflary, fuch a foun- 
dation with the affiftance of good books, and 
the examination of good machineiy, will per- 
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feci the knowledge of theory and facilitate 
pra6tice. 

At firft we ftiould not encumber our pupils 
with accurate demonftration. The application 
of mathematicks to mechanicks is undoubtedly 
of the higheft ufe, and has opened a fource of 
ingenious and important inquiry. Archimedes, 
the greateft name amongft mechanic philofo- 
phers, fcomed the mere praftica! application 
of his fublime difcoveries, andt at the moment 
when the moll ftupendous effects were produc- 
ing by his engines, he was fo deeply abforbed 
in abftracl fpeculation as to be infenfible to the 
fear of death. We do not entirely approve the 
fublime abftraftion of Archimedes, nor do we 
undervalue either the application of ftri£l de- 
monftration to problems in mechanics, or the 
exhibition of the moft accurate machinery ia 
philofophical le£lurcs ^ but we wifli to pbmt 
out a method of giving a general notion of the 
mechanical organs to our pupils, which fliall 
be immediately obvious to their comprehenfion, 
and which may ferve as a fure foundation fe>r 
future improvement. We are told by a vulgar 

3 
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proverb, that though we believe what we fee, 
we have yet a higher belief in what we /(?<?/. 
This adage is particularly applicable to mecha- 
nics. When a perfon perceives the efFe6l of 
his own bodily exertions with different engines, 
and when he can compare in a rough manner - 
their relative advantages, he is not difpofed to 
Te\e£t their alliftance, or to expeft more than 
is reafonable from their application. The young 
theorift in mechanics thinks he can produce a 
perpetual motion ! When he has been accuf- 
tomed to refer to the plain diftates of common 
fenfe and exfperience, on this, as well as on 
(every other fubjecl, he will not eafily be leS 
aftray by vifionary theories. 

To bring the fenfe of feeling to our affiftance 
in teaching the ufes of the mechanic powers, 
the following apparat;us was conftru£led, to 
which we have given the name Panorganon. 

It is compdfed of two principal parts ; a frame 
to contain the moving machinery; and a cap- 
fian or tvindlafsy which is erefted on a Jill or 
plank, that is funk a few inches into the 
ground i the frame is by this means and by 
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braces or props rendered Heady. The crofs 
rail, or tranfom^ is ftrenghened by braces and 
a king-|K)ft to make it lighter and cheaper. 
ITie capftan confifts of an upright (haft, upon 
which are fixed two drums (about either of 
which drums a rope may be wound up) and 
two levers or arms by which the capfian 
may be turned round. There is alfo a fcrew 
of iron fixed round the lower part of the (haft,, 
to ftiew the properties of the fcrew as a me- 
chanic power. The rope which goes round 
the drum paflTes over one of the pulleys near the 
top of the frame, and under another pulley 
near the bottom of the frame. As \^no draws 
of different fizes are employed, it is neceffary 
to have an upright roller to conduft the rope in 
a proper direction to the pulleys, when either 
of the drums is ufed. Near the frame, and in 
the direction in which the rope runs, is laid a 
platform or road of deal boards, one board in 
breadth, and twenty or thirty feet long, upon 
which a fmall fledge loaded with different 
weights may be drawn. Plate 2. Fig. 1, 

F. F. The frame. 

b. b. Braces to keep the frame fteady. 
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a. a. a. Angular braces and a king-poft to 
ftrengthen the tranfom- 

S. A round, taper, ftiaft, ftrenghtened 
above and below the mortices, through which 
the levers pafs, with iron hoops, 

L L. Two arms or levers by which the 
ftiaft, &c. are to be mov^d round- 

D D. The drums, which are of different 
circumferences. 

R. The roller to conduct the rope, 

P. The pulley, round which the rope paffes 
to the larger drum. 

P 2. Another pulley to anfwer to the fmal- 
ler drum. 

P 3. A pulley through which the rope paffes 
when experiments are tried with levers, &c. 

P 4. Another pulley through which the rope 
paffes when the fledge is ufed. 

Ro. The road of deal boards for the fledge 
to move on. 

SI. The fledge with pieces of hard wood 
attached to it to guide it on the road. 

Ufes of tlie Panorganoji. 
As this machine is to be moved by the force 
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of men or children, and as their force varied 
not only with the ftrength and weight of each 
individual, but alfo according to the different 
manner in which that ftrength or weight is 
applied, it is, in the firft place, requifite to 
cftablifti one determinate mode of applying 
human force to the machine, and alfo a method 
of determining the relative force of each indivi- 
dual whofc ftrength is applied to it. 

To cftimate the Force icith xchich a Per/on can 
draic horixonlalhj by a Rope over his Shoulder* 

EXPKRIMENT I. 

Hang a common long fcale-beam (without, 
fcales or chains) from the top or tranfom of 
the frame, fo as that one end of it may come 
within an inch of one fide or poft of the ma- 
chine. Tie a rope to the hook of the fcale- 
beam, where the chains of the fcale are ufually 
hung, and pafs it through^ the pulley P 3, 
v/hich' is about four feet from the ground; 
let the perfon pull this rope from 1 towards 2, 
turning his back to the machine, and pulling 
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the rope over his fhoulder. H. 2. Fig. 6. 
As the pulley may be cither too high or too 
low to permit the tope to be horizontal^ the 
J>erfon who pUlls it fhould be placed ten or 
fifteen ifeet from the machine, which will lef^ 
fen the angular direftion of the cord, and the 
inaccuracy of the experiment. Hang weights 
to the other end of the fcale-beam, till the per- 
fon ^ho pulls can but juft Walk forward, pul- 
ling fairly without pt^opping his feet againft 
tany thing. Tliis weight will eftimate the force 
with which he can draw horizontally by a rope 
over his flioulder* 

Were it thought necelTary to ttiake thefe 
experiments perfeftly accuratej a fegment of 
a pulley, the radius of which is half the length 
of die fcale-beam, (hould be attached to the 
eftd of the beam ; upon which the cord may 
fapply itfelf, and the pulley (P 3.) (hbuld be 
k'aifed or loweredj to bring the rope -horizon- 
tally from the man*s fhoulder when in the atti- 
tude of drawing. 

Let a child who tries this, walk on the board 
with dry fhoes; let him afterwards chaUc his 

Vol/ II. Y 
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froes, ud lAcnraids try it witk his (hoes 
faajMl; lie wD fnd Aafc he can puH widi <Uf« 
iExcnt d^rees of feroe in diefe different cii»* 
cmifiances; bat when he tries the following 
cjqicrimcsits, let his flioes be alwaysdry, that 
Us ibroe asjF be always the iame. 

T^Jhn: titpoaxrof the three different Sorts 
of Levers. 

EXPERIMEKT 11. 

ThekTeTL.Fig.2.Flate2. is paflfed throagfa 
a focket. Plate 2. Fig. 3. in winch it can be 
flufted £rom one ot its ends towards the other > 
ib thai it mav be failened at any place by the 
fcrew of the focket. This focket has two gud- 
gecQS^ upon which it and the lever which it 
contains can turn. This focket and its gud- 
geons can be lifted out of the holes in which 
it plaTs» between the rails R R^ Plate 2. Fig. 
9. and may be put into other hales at R R, 
Fig. 5. 

Hook the cord that comes over the boys 
ihoulder to the end ( 1 ) of the lever L. Loop 
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another rope to the other end of thi^ kver^ and 
let the boy pull as before. I^erhaps it (hould 
he pointed out, that the boy muft walk in a 
dwe9:iion contrary to that in which he walked 
before; viz. from 1 towards 5. Fig. 1, The 
height to which the weight afcends, and the 
diftance to which the boy advances, ftiould be 
earefuUy marked andmeafured; and it will be 
found, that he can raife the weight to the fame 
height, advancing through the fame fpace as 
in the former experiment. In this cafe, as 
both ends of the lever moved through equal 
fpaces, the lever only changed the dire6tion of 
the motion, and added no mathematical power 
tt) the direft ftrength of the boy. 

Experiment III. 

Shift the lever to its extremity in ihejhckel*, 
the middle^ of the lever will be now oppofite 
Ijo the pulley, PL 2. Rg. 4; hook to it th^ rope 
that goes through the pulley P 3, and fatten 
to the other end of the lever the rope by whick 
the boy is to pull. This will be a lever of the 
. fecmdkind^ iis it is called in books of mecha^ 

Y2r 
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nics; in ufing which, the refinance ir placed be^^ 
ttueen the centre of motivn or fulcrum, and the 
vwvwg poider. He wiH now raife double the 
weight that he did in Experiment U^ and hfit 
will advance through doubk the (pace. 

Experiment IV. 

Shift the lever, and the focket which form* 
the axis, (without fliifting the lever from the 
place in which it was in the focket in the laft 
experiment) to the holes that are prepared for 
It at R R, Plate 2. Fig. 5. The free end of the 
lever E wilJ now be oppofite to the rope, and 
to the pulley (over which the rope comes fronv 
the fcale-bcam). Hook this rope to it, and 
hook the rope by which the boy putts to the 
middle of the lever. The efFefil will now be 
different from what it wa& in the two laft ex- 
periments ; the boy will advance only half ZB 
far, and will raife only half as much weight 
as before; This is <s;flkd a kver of the third 
fort. Thefirft and feiond kinds- of levers are 
iifed in quarrying; and the operations of many 
tools may be referred to them. The third 
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?c5nd of lever h employed but feldom, but its 
properties may be obferved with advantage 
whilft a long ladder is raifed, as the man who 
raifes it is obliged to exert an: increafing force 
tin the ladder is nearly perpendicular. When 
this lever is ufed, it is obvious, from what has 
been faid, that the power muft always pafs 
through lefs fpace than the thing which is to 
be moved ; it can never, therefore, be of fer- 
vice in gaining, power. But the objeft of 
foHie machines is to increafe velocity, inftead 
.of obtaining power, as in a fledge-hammer 
moved by mill-work. {V. the plates in Emer- 
ibn's Mechanics. No. 2S6,) 

The experiments upon levers may be va* 
ried at pleafure, increafing or diminifliing the 
mechanical advantage, fo as to balance the 
power and the refiftance, to accuftom the 
learners to calculate the relation between the 
po\Ver and the efFeQ in different circumftances; 
always pointing out that whatever excefs there 
is in the power*, or in the refiftance, is always 

* The word power is hem tifed in a popular fenfe, tp 
•denote the ftrength or efficacy that is employed to pro* 
'iace m efFeft by means of any engine, ' 
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compenfated by the dilTerence of fpace through 
which the inferior pafles. 

The experiments which we haye mentioned 
are fuflficiently fatisfa6iory to a pupil, as to the 
immediate relation between the power and 
the refiftance ; but the different fpaces, through 
which the power and the refiftance move when 
one exceeds the other, cannot be obvious, 
without they pafs through much larger fpaces 
than levers will permit, 

Tojhezv the different Space through which the 
Power and Refjiance move in different CiT" 
cumjlances. 

Experiment V. 

Place the fledge on the fartheft end of the 
wooden road, Plate 2. Fig. 1.; faften a rope 
. to the fledge, and conduft it through the lowefl: 
pulley P4, and through the pulley P 3, fo as 
that the boy may be enabled to draw it by the 
rope pafled over his ftioulder. The fledge muft 
now be loaded, till the boy can but juft advance 
with fliort fteps fteadily upon the wooden roadji 
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this mufl: be done with care^ as tfa^rii will be 
but jufl: room for him beiide the rope. He will 
meet the fledge exaftly on the middle of the 
road^ firom which he muft ftep afide to pafs the 
fledge. Let the time of thi3 experiment be 
iK>ted. It is obvious that the boy and the fledge 
move with equal velocity, there is therefore no 
piechanical advantage obtained by the pulleys. 
The weight that he can draw will be about half 
^ hundred, if he weigh about 9 ftone j but the 
jexaft force with which the boy draws is to be 
l^npwn by Experiment I. 

The wheel and axle. 

This organ is ufu^lly called in mechanicks. 
The axis in peritrochio. A hard name, which 
might well be fpared, as the word windlafs or 
capftan, would convey ^ more diftinft idea to 
our pupijs. 

Experiment VI. 

To the largeft drum, Plate 2, Fig. 1, fatten 
9 cord, and pafs it through the pulley P dpwn- 
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wards^ and then through the pulley P 4 to thq 
fledge placed' kt the end of the wooden road, 
which is £urtheft.'from the machine. Let tho 
boy^ by a Fopefaftened to the extremity of one 
of the arms of the capftan, and paflfed over his; 
ihoulder^ draw the capftan round ; he will wind 
the rope round the drum, and draw the fledge 
upon its road. To make the fledge advance 
twenty-four feet upon its road^ the boy mufl 
have walked chrcularly 144 feet, which is fi^^ 
times as far, and he will be able to draw about 
three hundred weight, which is fix times as. 
much as in the laft experiment. 

It may now be pointed out, that the difference 
of fpace, pafled through by the power in this 
experiment, is exaftly equal to the difference 
of weight, which the boy could draw without 
the capftan. 

Experiment VII. 

Let the rope be now attached to the fmaller 
drum ; the boy will draw nearly twice as much 
weight upon the fledge as before, and will gq 
through double the fpace, 
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Experiment. VIII. 



Where there are a numbex of boys, let five 
or fix of them, whofe power of drawing (eftb- 
mated as in Experiment I) amounts to fix times 
^s much as the force of the boy at the capftan, 
pull at the end of the rope which was feftened 
to the fledge ; they will balance the force of 
the boy at the capftan ; either they, or he, by 
a fudden pull may advance, but if they pull 
feirly, there will be no advantage on either 
p^rt. In this experiment the rope (hould pafs 
jthrough the pulley P 3, and fhould be coiled 
round the larger drum. And it muft- be alfo ob- 
cforved, that in all experiments upoh the motion 
,pf bodies, in which there is much friftion, as 
where a fledge is employed, the refults are 
never fo uniform as in other circumftances. 

The pulley. ' 

• ::.;iJpon thq pulley we fliall fay little, as it is 

l:in evcjy body 5 bands, and experiments may 

i.l^p.tric4« uppn it Wjithout any particular appara- 

(JUS. Jf. flioyldji Jioj/^ev^r, J?e diftiflii^Jy^iQcuI- 
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cated^ that the power is not increafed by a 
fixed pulley. For this purpofe, a wheel with- 
out a rim, or, to fpeak with more propriety, a 
number of fpokes fixed in a nave (hould be 
employed. (Plate 2. Fig. 9.) Pieces like the 
heads of crutches fhould be fixed at the ends <^ 
Aefe fpokes, to receive a piece of girth-web, 
which is ufed inftead of a cord, becaufe a cord 
would be unfteady ; and a ftrap of iron with a 
lKX>k to it fhould play upon the center, by 
which it may at times be fufpended, and firom 
which at other times a weight may be hung. 

Experiment IX. 

Let this (keleton of a pulley be hung by the 
iron ftrap firom the tranfom of the fi-ame 5 faften 
,a piece of web to one of the radii, and another 
to the end of the oppofite radius. If two boys 
of equal weight pull thefe pieces of girth- web, 
they will balance each other; or two equal 
weights hung to thefe webs will be in equi« 
librio. If a piece of girth-web be put round 
the uppermoft radius, two equal weights hung, 
at the ends of it will rexxtain immoveable ^ but 
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if either of them be pulled, or if\;a fmall addi- 
tional weight be added to either of them, it 
will defcend, and the web will apply itfelf fuc- 
ceflively to the afcending radii, and will detach 
itfelf from thofe that are defcending. If this 
movement be carefully confidered, it will be 
perceived, that the web in unfolding itfelf, a9s 
in the fame manner upon the radii as two ropes , 
would if they were hung to the extremities tf 
the oppofite radii in fucceffion. The two radii ' 
^which are oppofite, may be confidered as a le- 
ver of the firft fort, where the center is in the 
middle of the lever -, as each end moves through 
an equal fpace, there is no mechanical advan- 
tage. But if this ikeleton-puUey be employed 
as a common block or tackle, its motions and 
properties will be entirely different. 

Experiment X. Plate 2. Fig. 9. 

Nail a piece of girth-web to a pofl:, at the 
diftance of three or four feet from the ground j 
fatten the other end of it to one of the radii. 
Taften another piece of web to the oppofite ra- 
" dius, and let a boy hold the Ikeleton-pulley fuf- 
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pended by the web j hook weights to the Ar^p 
thzi hangs from ^the center. The end of the 
radius to which the fixed girth-web is faftened 
%v'ill remain immoveable ; but, if the boy pulls 
the web which he hcWs in bis hand upwards, 
he will be able to lift nearly double the weight, 
which he can raife from the ground by a fimple 
rope, without the machine, and he will per- 
ceive that his hand moves through twice as 
great a fpace as the weight afcends: he has 
tfierefore the mechanical advantage, which be 
would have by a lever of the fecond fort, as 
in Experiment III. Let a piece qf web be put 
round the under radii, let one end of it be 
nailed to the poftj and the other be held by the 
boy, and it will reprefent the application of a 
rope to a moveable pulley 5 if its motion be 
carefully confidered, it will appear that the ra- 
dii, as they fucceffively apply themfelves to the 
web,rcprefentaferiesofleversofth£fecondkind. 
A pulley is nothing more than an infinite num- 
ber of fuch levers; the cord at one end of the. 
diameter ferying as a fulcrum for the or^an du- 
ring its progrefs. If this J/celetgn-puUej/ be ufed 
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horizontally inftead of perpendicularly, the cir- 
cumftances which have b^eiir "mentioned wHT 
atppear more obvrous. * ' 

Upon the wooden road fay down a piece of 
girth- web 5 nail one end of it to the road; place 
the puRey upon the web at the othferend of the 
board, and bringing the web over the radii, Icfc 
the boy, taking hold of ft, draw the loaded fledge 
faftened to the hook at the center of the puHeyr 
!he will draw nearly twice astnuch in this man- 
ner as he could without the pulley*! ' 

Here the web lying on the road IheWs more 
dif!in£lly, that it is quiefcent where the loweft 
radius touches it; and if the radii, as they treadf 
txport it, are obferved, their points will appear 
at reft, whilft the center of the pulley will ga 
as faft as the fledge, and the top of each radius 
fucceflively (and the boy's hand which unfolds 
th.e web) will move twice as faft as the center 
of the pulley and the fledge. 

* Id all thefe experiments with the Ikeleton piillej 
fomebody muft keep it in its proper dlreftioo 5 as from 
its ftrudure, which is contrived for illu(lration,^ sot for 
pradical ufe,. it caj^not retain its proper tituation witboat 
affiiflance. 
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If a perfon^ holding a ftick in his hand, ob«. 
ferves the relative motions of the top, and the 
middle^ and the bottom of the ftick» whilft he 
inch'nes it, he will fee that the bottom of die 
fiicic has no motion on the ground, and that 
the middle has only half the motion of the top^ 
This property of the pulley has been dwelt 
upon, becaufe it elucidates the motion of a 
wheel rolling upon the ground ; and it explains 
a common paradox, which appears at firft in- 
explicable, " The bottom of a rolling wheel 
** never moves upon the road.'* This is averted 
only of a wheel moving over hard ground^ 
^hich, in faft^ may be confidered rather, as 
laying down its circumference upon the road» 
than as moving upon it. 

T/ie inclijied Plane and the Wedge. 

The uzclined plane is to be next confidered* 
When a heavy body is to be raifed, it is often 
convenient to lay a floping artificial road of 
planks, up which it may be pufticd or drawik 
This mechanical power, however, is but of lit- 
tle fervice without the afliftance of wheels or 
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JTolIers ; we fhall therefore fpeak of it as it is 
applied in another manner^ under the name of 
the wedge y which is in fa£): a moving inclined 
plane ; but if it is required to explain the pro- 
perties of the inclined plane by the Panorganon, 
the wooden road may be raifed and fet to any 
inclination that is required, and the fledge may 
be drawn upon it as in the former experiments* 
Let one end of a lever, N. Plate 2. Kg. 7. 
with a wheel at one end of it, be hinged to the 
poft of the frame, by means of a gudgeon driven 
or fcrewed into the poft. To prevent this lever 
from deviating (ideways, let a flip of wood be 
connefted with it by a nail, which fliall be faft 
in the lever, but which moves freely in a hole 
in the rail. The other end of fliis flip muft be 
faftened to a ftake driven into the ground at 
three or four feet from the lever, at one fide of 
it, and towards the end in which the wheel is 
fixed (Plate 2. Fig. 10. which is ^vue dHoifeau) 
in the fame manner as the treadle of a common 
lathe is managed, and as the treadle of a loom 
is fome times guided*. 

* In a loom this fecondary lever is callecl a lamb, bj 
roiflake^ for lam\ from lamina^ a flip of wood. 
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EXFERIMEKT XL 

Under the wheel of this lever place an in-* 
clined plane or half-wedge (Plate 2. fig. 7.J 
on the wooden, road, with rollers under it, td 
prevent friclion .* ; faften a rope to the foremoft 
end of the wedge, and pafs it through the 
pulleys (P. 4. and P. 3.) as in the fifth experi- 
ment. Let a boy draw the fledge by this rope 
over his flioulder, and he will find, that as it 
advances it will raife the weight upwards ; the 
wedge is five feet long, and elevated one foot. 
Now, if the perpendicular afcent of the weight, 
and the fpace through which he advances be 
compared, he will find that the fpace through 
which he has palTcd will be five times as 
great as that through which the weight has 
afceuded; and that ihis wedge has enabled 

• There (bould be three rollers ufed j one of them mulf 
be placed before the iledge, under which it will eaiily 
find its place, if the bottom of the fledge near the fore- 
mod end Is a little floped upwards. To retain this fore«» 
mod roller in its place till the fledge meets k, it fhouldb# 
fluck fligbtly on the road with two fmall bits of wax, or 
pitch. ' 



Wm to raife five times as much as he could raife 
without it, if his ftrength were applied, as in 
Experiment I, without any mechanical advan-* 
tage. By making this wedge in two parts^ 
hinged together, with a graduated piece to 
keep them afunder, the wedge may be adjufted 
to any given obliquity ; and it will be always 
found, that the mechanical advantage of the 
wedge may be afcertained by coniparing its 
perpendicular elevation with itsbafe. If the 
bafe of the wedge is 2, 3, 4, 5, or any other 
number of times greater than its height, it will 
enable the boy to raife refpeftively 2, 3, 4, or 
5 times more weight than he could do in Ex- 
periment I, by which his ppwer is eftimated. 

The Screw. 

Tlie Screw is an inclined plane woimd round 
a cylinder: the height of all its revolutions 
round the cylinder taken together, compared 
with the fpace, through which the power that 
turns it pafles, is the misafure of its mechanical 

Vol. II. Z 
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advantage'^ Let the lever, ufed in the laft exr 
periment^ be turned in fuch a manner as to 
reach from its gudgeon to the fhaft of the Pa- 
norganon, guided by an attendant lever as be- 
fore. (Plate 2. Fig. 8.) Let the wheel reft 
upon the low'cft helix or thread of the fcrew : 
as the arms of the fhaft are turned round, the 
ipvheel will afcend, and carry up the weight 
which is fattened to the lever f- As the fituar 
tion of the fcrew prevents the weight from 
being fufpended exaftly from the center of the 
fcrew, proper allowance muft be made for this 
in eftimating the force of the fcrew> or deter- 
mining the mechanical advantage gained by 
the lever : this can be done by meafuring the 

♦ Mecbanicd advantage is not a proper term, but our lan- 
guage is deficient in proper technical terms. The word 
f9wer is ufcd fo indifcriminately, that it is fcarcely 
X>ofl[ib]e to convey our meaning, without employing it 
more firidUy. 

f In this experiment^ the boy fhould pull as near as 
poffible to the ihaft, within a foot of it, for inftance, elfe 
lie will have fuch mechanical advantage as cannot be 
counterbalanced by any weight which the machine 
would be Along enough to bear : and in all tbefe experi* 
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perpendicular afcent of the weight, which in 
all cafes is ufeful, and more expeditious than 
meafuring the parts of a machine, and eftimat- 
ing its force by calculation ; bccaufe the diflfer- 
ent diameters of ropes, and other fmall cir- 
curtiftailces, are frequently miftaken in efti- 
mates — both methods fliould be employed and 
their refults compared. The fpace paifed 
through by the moving power, and by that 
which it moves, are infallible data for eftimat- 
ing the powers of engines. 

Two material fubjefts of experiments yet 
remain for the Panorganon; friftion, and 
wheels of carriages 5 but we have already ex- 
tended this article far beyond its jufl proportion 
to fimilar chapters in this work. We repeat, 
that it is not intended in this, or in any other 

mentB we beg the learned reader to obferve, that accu^* 
racy is not the objed in view— different refults will arife 
from adventitious circumdanceSj fucb as the pliability or 
hardnefs of ropes, the fwelling or {brink in g of wood, &c. 

&c. One praftical advantage, however, will arife from 

thcfe circumftances — the effe<a of friaion and the im- 
perfe6tion and deterioration of materials will be impref- 
led upon the young mechanick. 

Z2 
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part of our defign, to write treatifes upon fcfc 
cnce^ but merely to point out methods of 
initiating young people in the rudiments of 
knowledge, and of giving them a clear and 
diftin£t view of thofe principles upon which 
they are founded. No preceptor, who has had 
experience, will cavil at the fuperficial know* 
ledge of a boy of twelve or thirteen upon thefe 
fubje£lss he will perceive, that the general 
tiew, which we wifh to give our pupils of the 
ufeful arts and fciences, muft certainly tend to 
form a tafte for literature, and invelligation. 
The fcioUjl has learned only to talk — we wifh 
to teach our pupils to think, trpon the various 
objefts of human fpeculation. 

The Panorganon may be employed in trying 
the refiftance of air and water s the force of 
different mufcles ; and in a great variety of 
amufing and ufeful experiments* In acade* 
mies, and private families, it may be erefted 
in the place allotted for amufement, where it 
will fumifh entertainment for many a vacant 
hour. When it has loft its novelty, the fhaft 
may from time to time be taken down^ and a 
4 
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fwing may be fufpended in its place. It m^y 
be conftrufted at the expence of five or fix 
pounds : that which ftands before our window 
was made for lefs than three guineas, as we 
had many of the materials befide us fo;- other 
purpofes. 

Dec. 8, 1800. "Scientific Dialogues" have 
juft reached us, they feem well calculated to 
follow " Evenings at Home," as they contalla 
a large quantity of accurate knowledge in a 
compendious form, and in clear and eafy lan- 
guage. We had begun a book on a fimilar 
plan, which we are pleafed to find is now be- 
come unneceffary^ we fhall therefore bound 
our humble labours to a fmall volume on the 
rudiments of fgience for young children. 



SZ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



CHEMISTRY. 



I 



N the firft attempts to teach chemiftry to 
children, objefts fhould be felefted, the prin- 
cipal properties of which may be eafily difcri- 
minatcd by the fenfes of touch, tafte, orfmell^ 
and fuch terms fliould be employed as do not 
require accurate definition. 

When a child has been caught in a fhower 
of fnow, he goes to the fire to warm and dry 
himfelf. After he has been before the fire for 
fome time, inftead of becoming dry, he finds 
that he is wetter than he was before ; water 
drops from his hat and clothes, and the fnow 
with which he was covered difappears. If you 
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aJk. him what was* beoome of the fnow, and 
why he has become wetter, he cannot tell 
you. Give him a tea-cup full of fnow, defire 
bim to place it before the fire, he perceives that 
the fnow melts, that it has become water. If 
he puts his finger into the water, he finds that 
it is warmer than fnow ; he then perceives that 
the fire which warmed him, warmed like wife 
the fnow which then became water; or, in 
other words, he dif covers, that the heat which 
came from the fire goes iijto the fnow and melts, 
it- he thus acquires the idea of the diffolution 
of fnow by heat. 

If the cup containing the .water, or melted, 
fnow, be taken from the fire, and put out of 
the window on a frofty day, he perceives, that 
in time the water grows colder, that a tliia- 
brittle fkin fpreads over it, which grows thicker 
by degrees, till at length all the water becomes 
ice; and if the cup be again piit before the. 
fire, Ihe ice returns to water. Thus he difco- 
ve'rs, that by diminifhing the heat of water it 
becomes ice 3 by adding heat to ice it becomes 
water. 

Z4 
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A child watches tl^e drops of melted fealing 
wax as they fall upon paper. When he fees 
you ftir the wax about, and perceives, that what 
was formerly hard, now becomes io(t, and very 
hot, he will apply his former knowledge of the 
efFefts of heat upon ice and fnow, and he will 
tell you, that the heat of the candle melts the 
wax. By thefe ipeans the principle of the 
liquefaction of bodies by heat will be imprinted 
upon his memory ; and you may now enlarge 
his idea of liquefadion. 

When a lump of fugar is put into ^ difh of 
hot tea, a child fees that it becomes lefs and 
lefs, till at lad it difappears. What has become 
of the fugar? Your pupil will fay, that it is 
melted by the heat of the tea 5 but if it be put 
into cold tea, or cold water, he will find that 
it diffolves, though more flowly. You fhould 
then (hew him fome fine fand, fome clay, and 
chalk, thrown into water ; and he will perceive 
the difference between mechanical mixture, o^* 
difiufion, and chemical mixture, or folution. 
Chemical mixture, as that of fait in water, 
depends upon the attraction that fubfifta be<» 
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tween the parts of the folid and fluid which arc 
combined. Mechanical mixture is on)y the 
fufpenfion of the parts of a folid in a fluid. 
When fine fand, chalk, or clay, are put into 
water, the water continues for fome time turbid 
or muddy -, but by degrees the fand, &c. falls 
to the bottom, and the water becomes clear* 
In the chemical mixture of fait and water there 
is no muddinefs, the fluid is clear and tranf* 
parent, even whilft it is ftirred, and when it it 
at refl there is no fediment, the fait being coni*^ 
bined with the water ; a new fluid fubftancc 
13 formed out of the two fimple bodies fait and 
water, and though the parts of the fait which 
compofe tl^e mixture are not difcemable to the 
eye, yet they are perceptible by the tafte. 

After he has obferved the mixture, the child 
(hould be afked, whether he knows any me* 
thod by which he can feparate the fait from the 
water. In the boiling of a kettle of water he 
has feen the fleam which iflues from the mouth 
of the veflel, he knows that the fleam is formed 
by the Jieat from the fire, which joining with 
the water drives its parts farther afundcr, anil 
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makes it take another form, that of vapour or 
fteam. He may apply this knowledge to the 
fcparation of the fait and water ; he may turn 
the water into fteam, and the fait will be left 
in the veffel in a folid form. If, inftead of eva- 
porating the water, the boy had added a greater 
quantity of fait to the mixture, he would have 
feen, that after a certain time, the water would 
have diffdved no more of the fait ; the fuper- 
fluous fait would fall to the bottom of the veffel 
as the fand had done : the pupil Ihould then 
be told that the liquid hfaturated with the foKd. 

By thefe fimple experiments a child may ac- 
quire a general knowledge of folution, evapo- 
ration, and faturation, without the formality of 
a lecture, or the apparatus of a chemift. In 
all your attempts to inftruft him in cliemiftry, 
the greateft care fliould be taken that he ftiould 
completely underftand t)ne experiment, before 
you proceed to a fecond. The common meta- 
phorical expreflion, that the mind fliould have 
time to digeft the food vt^hich it receives, is 
founded upon fa£l and obfervation. 

Our pupil fhould fee the folution of a variety 
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of fubftances in fluids, as marble, chalk, or 
alkalies, in acids; and camphor in fpirits of 
wine : this laft experiment he may try by him-? 
felf, as it is not dangerous. Certainly many 
experiments are dangerous, and therefore unfit 
for children ; but others may be felefted, which 
they may fafely try without any aiSftance ; and 
thofe that are dangerous may, when they are 
neceflary, be (hewn to them by fome careful 
perfon. Their firft experiments may be fuch 
as they can readily execute, and of which the 
refult may probably be fuccefsfiil : this fucceis 
will pleafe and intereft the pupils, and wilJ en- 
courage them to perfeverance. 

A child may have fome fpirit of wine and 
fome camphor given to him : the camphor will 
diflblve in the fpirit of wipe, till the fpirit is fatu- 
rated ; but then he will be at a lofs how to fepa- 
ratc them again. To feparate them he muft pour 
into the mixture a confiderable quantity of wa- 
ter ; he will immediately fee the liquor, which 
was tranfparent, become muddy and iXrhite: 
this is owing to the feparation of the camphor 
from the fpirit j the camphor rifes to the top of 
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the veflel in the form of a curd. If the child 
had weighed the camphor^ both before aqd 
after its folution, he would have found the rer 
fult nearly the fame^ He fhould be informed, 
tfiat this chemical operation (for technical terms 
may now be ufed) is called precipitation : iht 
fubftance that is feparated from the mixture by 
the introdu£tion of another body is difengaged^ 
or precipitated firom the mixture. In this in* 
fiance the fpirit of wine attracted the camphdr, 
and therefore diffolved it. When the water was 
poured in, the fpirit of wine attrafted the water 
more ftrongly than it did the camphor; the 
camphor being let loofe, rofe by its fpeciiic 
gravity to the furface of the mixture. 

The pupil has now been (hewn two methods, 
by which a folid may be feparated (rom a fluid 
in which it has been dilTolved. 

A flill (hould now be produced, and the pu* 
pil fhould be inftrufted in the nature of diftilla- 
tion. By experiments he will leam the degrees 
of volatility of different bodies j or, in other 
words, he will learn that fome are turned into 
Yapour, by a greater pr lefs degree of heat than 
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Others. Thd degrees of heat (hould be {hewn 
to him by the thermometer, and the ufeof the 
thermometer, and its nature, Ihould be ex- 
plained. As the pupil already knows that moft 
bodies expand by heat, he will readily under- 
ftand, that an increafe of heat extends the mer- 
cury in the bulb of the thermometer, which, 
having no other fpace foi; its expanfion, rifes 
in the fmall glafs tube ; and the degree of heat 
to which it is e^cpofed is maiked by the figures 
en the fcale of the inftrument. 

The bufinefs of diftillation is to feparate the 
more volatile, ftom the lefs volatile parts of bo* 
dies. The whole mixture is put into a veflel, 
under which there is fire : die moft volatile li-^ 
tjuor begins firft to turn into vapour, and rifes 
into a higher part of the veflel, which, being 
kept cold by being farther removed fi-om the 
fire, or by water or fnow, condenfes the evapo- 
rated fluid ; after it has been condenfed it dropy 
into another vefleL In the experiment that the 
child has juft tried, after having feparated the 
camphor from the fpirit of wine, he may fepa* 
rate the fpirit from the water by diftillation* 
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When the fubftance that rifes, or that is fepa- 
rated from other bodies by heat, is a folid, or 
when what is collefted after the operation is 
folid, the procefs is not called diftillation, but 
fublimation. 

. Our pupil may next be made acquainted 
with the general qualities of acids and alkalies. 
For inftrufting him in this part of chemiftry, de-^ 
finition (hould as much as poffible be avoided ; 
the mode of example, and ocular demonftra* 
tion, fhould be purfued. Who would begin to 
explain by words the diflFerence between an 
acid and an alkali, when thefe can be fhewn 
by experiments upon the fubftances them* 
fclves? The firft great difference, which is 
perceptible between an acid and an alkali, is 
their tafte. Let a child have a diftintl percep- 
tion of the difference of their tafles ; let him be 
able to diftinguifh them when his eyes are fhut j 
let him tafle the flrongefl of each fo diluted with 
water as not to hurt him, and when he has 
once acquired diftinft notions of the pungent 
tafte of an alkali, and of the four tafte of an 
acid, he will never forget the difference. He 
3 
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muft afterwards fee the effeds of an acid and 
alkali on the blue colour of vegetables ztjepa-^ 
rate timesy and not on the fame day ; by thefe 
means he will more eafily remember the expe- 
riments, and he will not confound their difie* 
rent refults. The blue colour <^ vegetables is 
turned red by acids, and green by alkalies. 
Let your pupil take a radifh, and fcrape off the 
blue part into water ; it fhould be left for fome 
time, till the water becomes of a blue colour : 
let him pour fome of this liquor into two glafles; 
add vinegar or lemon juice to one of them, and 
the liquor will become red ; difTolve fome alkali 
in water, and pour this into the other glafs, and 
the diflblved radifh will become green. If into 
the red mixture a fufficient quantity of alkali 
be poured, the colour will change into green ; 
and if into the liquor which was made green a 
fufficient quantity of acid be poured, the colour 
will change to red : thus alternately you may 
pour acid or alkali, and produce a red or green 
colour fuqceffively. Paper ftained with the 
blue colour of vegetables is called tefi paper ; 
ibis is changed by the leaft powerful of the acids 
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or alkalies^ and will therefore be peculiarly ufe« 
ful in the firft experiments of our young pupila. 
A child (hould for fafety ufe acids confidera^ 
bly diluted with water in his firft trials, but he 
(hould be (hewn that the efFe£is are fimilar 
whatever acids we employ ; only the colour will 
be darker when we make ufe of the lefs, than 
when we ufe the more dilute acids. By degrees 
the pupil (hould be accuftomed to employ the 
ftrong acids; fuch as the vitriolic, the nitric^ 
and the muriatic, which three are called fpffil 
acids^ to diltinguifli them from the vegetable, 
or weaker acids. We may be permitted to ad- 
vife the young chemift to acquire the habit of 
wiping the neck of the veffel out of which be 
pours any ftrong acid, as the drops of the liquor 
will not then burn his hand ^hen he takes hold 
of the bottle ; nor will they injure the table upon 
which he is at work. This cuftom, trivial as 
it may feem, is of advantage^ as it gives an 
appearance of order, and of eafe, and fteadi- 
nefs, which are all neceffary in trying chemical 
experiments. The little pupil may be told,, 
that the cuftom we have juft noentioned is the 
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conftant praftice of that great chemift Dr. 
Black. 

We (hould take care how we firft ufe the 
term fait in fpeaking to children, left they 
fhould acquire indiftin£^ ideas: he fhould be 
told, that the kind of fait which he eats is not 
the only fait in the world ; he may be put in 
mind of the kind of falts which he has perhaps 
fmelt in fmelling-bottles ; and he fliould be 
further told, that there are a number of earthy^ 
alkaline, and metallic falts, with which he will 
in time become acquainted. 

When an acid is put upon potafh, or upoq 
limeftone, chalk, or raarle, a bubbling may be 
obferved, and a noifc is heard , a child fliould 
be told, that this is called ^erve/cence. After 
fome time the effervefcence ccafes, and the 
limeftone, &c. are diftblved in the acid, lliis 
cflFcrvefcencc, the child (hould be informed, 
arifes from the efcape of a conflderable quan- 
tity of a particular fort of air, called fixed air, 
or carbonic acid gas. In the folution of the 
lime in the acid, the lime and acid have an 
attraction for one another ; but as the prefent 

Vol. II. A a 
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mixture has no attraftion for the gas, it efcape^^ 
and in rifing forftis the bubbling or efFervet 
cence. This may be proved to a child, by 
fliewing him, that if an acid is poured upon 
cauftic lime (lime which has had this gas taken 
from it by fire), there will be no effervefcence. 
There are various other chemical experi* 
mcnts with which children may amufe them- 
felves; they may be employed in analyfing 
marie, or clays; and they may be provided 
with materials for making ink. It fhould be 
pointed out to them, that the common domef- 
lic and culinary operations of making butter 
and chcefe, baking, brewing, &c. are all 
chemical proceffcs. We hope the reader will 
not imagine, that we have in this flight, fketch 
pretended to point out the hejl experiments 
which can be devifed for children; we' have 
only oflfered a few of the fimpleft which occur 
to us, that parents may not at the conclufion 
of this chapter exclaim, " What is to be done?. 
" How are we to begin ? What experiments 
*' are fuited to children ? If we knew; our 
^' children fliould try them ^ 
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It is of little confcquence what particular 
experimeat is feletled as the firft ; we only wifli 
to fliew, that the miads of children may be 
turned to this fubjeft ; and that, by accuftom- 
ing them to obfervation, we give them not only 
the power of learning what has been already 
difcovered, but of adding, as they grow older, 
Something to the general ftock of human know . 
ledger 
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CHAPTER XIX. ' 

ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCA- 
TION. 

A HE anxious patent, after what has been 
laid cQncernirig taflcs and claflical literature, 
will inquire whether the \s«hole plan of educa- 
tion recommended in the following pages is in- 
tended to relate to public or to private educa- 
tion. It is intended to relate to both. It is 
not ufual to fend children to fchool before they 
arc eight or nine years old ; our firft objefl is to 
fliew how education may be conduced to that 
age in fuch a manner, that children may be well 
prepared for the acquifition of all the know- 
ledge ufually taught at fchools, and may be 
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free from many of the faults that pupils fome* 
times have acquired before they are fent to any 
public feminary. It is obvious^ that public 
preceptors would be faved much ufelefs labour 
and anxiety, were parents to take fome pains 
in the previous inftruftion of their children ; 
and more efpecially, if they were to prevent 
them from learning a tafte for total idlenefs, or 
habits of obftinacy and of falfehood, which can 
fcarcely be conquered by the utmoft care and 
vigilance. We can affure parents from expe* 
rience, that if they purfue fteadily a proper plan 
with regard to the underftanding and the moral 
habits of their children, they will not have 
much trouble with their educatiop after the 
age we have mentioned, fo long as they con- 
tinue to inftrufil them at home ; and if theji 
fend them to public fchools, their fuperiority 
jn intellect and in conduct will quickly appear. 
Though we have been principally attentive to 
fill the circumftances which can be effeatial to 
the management of young people during the 
firft nine or ten years of their lives, we have 
b^ {]^a means confined pur obfervations to tbi« 
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period alone ; we have endeavoured to lay be^ 
fore parents a general view of the human mind 
(as far as it relates to our fubjeft), of proper 
methods of teaching, and of the obje£ts of ra- 
tional inftruftion ; fo that they may extend the 
principles which we have laid down through 
bU the fucceedihg periods of education, and 
may apply them as it may heft fuit their peculiai? 
fitu^tions, or their peculiar wiflies. AVe are 
fully confcious, that we have executed but very 
imperfeSlly even our own 'defign ; that expe-r 
jrimental education is yet but in its infancy, 
and that boundlefs fpace for improvement re^ 
mains ; but we flatter ourfelvcs, that attentive 
parents and preceptors will confider with can-t 
dour the pra6tical afliftance which is offered 
to them, efpecially as we have endeavoured to 
exprefs our opinions without dogmatical pre-r 
fumption,, and without the illiberal exclufion 
of any exifting inftitqtions or prevailing fyftems, 
People, who, even with the beft intentions, 
attack with violence any of thefe, and who do 
not confider what is practicable, as well as 
what ought to be done, are not likely to pe?^ 
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fuade,. or to convince mankind, to increafe the 
^ general fum of happinefs, or their own portion 
of felicity. Thofe who really defirc to be of 
fervice to fociety fliould point out decidedly, 
but with temperate indulgence for the feelings 
and opinions of others, whatever appears to 
them abfurd or reprehenfiblc in any prevailing 
cuftoms: having done this, they v/ill reft in 
the perfuafion, that what is moft reafonable 
will ultimately prevail. 

Mankind, at leaft the prudent and rational 
part of mankind, have an averfion to pull down 
till they have a moral certainty that they cau 
build up a better edifice than that which has 
been deftroyed. Would you, fays an ^*mim nt 
writer, convince me, that the houfe I live in 
is a bad one, and would you perfuade me to 
quit it, build a better in my neighbourhood, 1 
ihall be very ready to go into it, and (lull re- 
turn you my very fmccTc thanks. Till another 
houfe be ready, a wife man will flay in hU 
old one, however inconvenient its arrangeminli 
however feduciug the plans of the enthulittllir 
projector. We do not fet up l\,r projcfturiii 
Aai 
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or reformers ; we wiQi to keep fteadily in view 
the a£tual (late of things^ as well as our own 
hopes of progreflive improvement j and to 
(eize and combine all that can be immediately 
ferviceable; all that can aflift, without precipi- 
tating improvements. Every well informed pa- 
tent, and every liberal fchoolmafter, muft be fen- 
fible, that there are many circumftances in the 
management of public education which might 
be condemned with reafon ; that too much time 
is facrificed to the ftudy of the learned lan- 
guages; that too little attention is paid to the 
general improvement of the underftanding and 
formation of the moral charafter; that, a fchool- 
mafter cannot pay attention to the temper or v 
habits of each of his numerous fcholars ; and 
that parents during that portion of the year 
which their children fpend with them, are not 
iufficiently folicitous to co-opferate with the 
views of the fchoolmafter ; fo that the public 
IS counterafted by the private education, Thefe^ 
and many othei: things we have heard objefted, 
to fchooU ; but what are we to put in the 
place of fchools ? Hov^r are vaft numbers wha 
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are themfelves occupied in public or profeflional 
purfuits, how are men in bu(inefs or in trade, 
artifts or manufafturers, to educate their fami- 
lies, when they have not time to attend to them ; 
when they may not think themfelves perfeftly 
prepared to imdertake the claffical inftruftion, 
and entire education of their children^ and 
when, perhaps, they may not be in circum- 
(lances to engage the affiftance of fuch a pre- 
ceptor as they could approve? It is obvious, 
that if in fuch fituations parents were to at*" 
tempt to educate their children at home, they 
would harafs themfelves, and probably fpoil 
their pupils irrecoverably. It would, therefore, 
be in every refpe£t impolitic and cruel to dif- 
guft thofe with public fchools, who have no 
other refource for the education of their fami- 
lies. There is another reafon which has per- 
haps operated upon many in the middle ranks 
pf life unperceived, and which determines them 
in favour of public education. Perfons of nar- 
row fortune, or perfons who have acquired 
wealth in bufinefs, are often defirous of breed- 
m^ up t|ieir fons to the liberal profefTions j and 
• 4 > 
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Ihejr are confcious that the company, the lan- 
guage, and the ftyle of life, which their chil- 
dren would be accuftomed to at home, are be- 
tifeath what would be fuited to their future pro- 
feffions. Public fchools efface this rufticity, 
and correft the faults of provincial diale6l : in 
this point of view they are highly advantageous. 
We ftrongly recommend it to fuch parents to 
ferld their children to large public fchools, to 
Eton or Weftminfter ; not to any fmall fchool : 
much lefs to one in their ovvn neighbourhood. 
Small fchools are apt to be filled with perfons 
of nearly the fame ftations, and out of the fame 
neighbourhood: from this circumftance they 
contribute to perpetuate uncouth antiquated 
idioms, and many of thofe obfcure prejudices 
which cloud the intelleft in the future bufmefs 
of life. 

Whilft we admit the neceflity which compels . 
tfie largeft portion of fociety to prefer public 
feminaries of education, it is incumbent upon 
us to caution parents from expeSing that the 
moral charafter, the underftandings, or the 

•lempers of their children^, fhould be improved ^ 

3 
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at large fchools j there the learned languages, 
we acknowledge, are fuccefsfully taught. Many 
fatisfy themfelvcs with the aflertion, that pub- 
lic education is the leall troublefome, that a boy 
once fent to fchool is fettled for feveral years of 
life, and will require only fhort returns of pa^ 
rental cate twice a year at the holidays. It 1$ 
hardly to be fuppofed,that thofe who think in this 

, manner fliould have paid any anxious, or at leaft 
any judicious attention to the education of their 

• children, previoufly to fending them to fchooL 
It is not likely that they fliould be very follcit- 
ous about the commencement of an education 
which they never meant to finifli : they would 
think that what could be done during the. firft 
few years of life is of little confequence ; that 
children from four to fcven years old are too 
young to be taught ; and that a fchool would 
fpeedily fupply all deficiencies, and correal all 
thofe faults which begin at that age to be trou- 
blefome at home. Thus to a public fchool, as 
to a general infirmary for mental difeafe, all 
defperate fubje£ls are fent, as the laft refource- 
They take with them the contagion of their 
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vices, which quickly runs through the whole 
tribe of their companions, efpeclally amongft 
thofe who happen to be nearly of their owa 
age, wbofe fympathy peculiarly expofes them 
fo the danger of mfe£lion. We are often told, 
that as young people have the ftrongeft fyropar 
thy with each other, they will leayn moft eflPeo* 
tually from each other's example, lliey do 
)eam quickly from example, and this is one of 
the dangers of a public fchool ; a danger which 
isnot n^ceflary, but incidental > a dapger againft 
whici) no fchoolmafter can poffibly guard, but 
which parents can by the previous education c^ 
the pupils prevent. Boys are led, driven, or 
f:arried to fchool ; and in a fchool room they 
firft meet with thofe who are to be their fellow 
prifoners. They do not come with fre{h ua* 
prejudiced minds to coniraence their courfe of 
Ibcial education, they bring with them all the 
ideas and habits which they have already learn-? 
^ at their refpeftive homes^ It is highly unn 
reafonabje to expe£t that all thefe habits ihoulj 
he refcfmed by a public preceptor^ If he ba4 
patience, how could he have time fcM|f fuqh ai^ 
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undertaking ? Thofe who have tievet attempt- 
ed to break a pupil of any one bad habit, have 
yjc idea of the degree of patience requifite to 
fuccefs. We once heard an officer of dragoons 
aflert, that he would rather break twenty horfe* 
of their bad habits, than one man of his. The 
proportionate difficulty of teaching boys may be 
eafily calculated. 

It is fometimes afferted, that the novelty of 4l 
Ichool life, the change of fituation, alters the 
habits, and forms in boys a new charafter^ 
Habits of eight or nine years ftanding cannot 
be inftantaneoufly> perhaps can never be radi- 
cally deftroyed ; they will mix themfch'cs in*- 
perceptibly with the new ideas which are plant- 
ed in the mind, and though thefe may (Wke 
the eye by the i*apidity of their growth, the 
others, which have taken a ftrong root, will not 
eafily be drfpolTeffed of the foil. In this new 
charafter, as it is called, there will to a dif- 
cerning eye appear a ftrong mixture of the 
old difpofition. The boy, who at home lived 
with his father's fervants, and who was never 
taught any fpecies of literature, will not acqubc 
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a tafte for it at fchool, merely by being coni* 
peUed to learn his lefTons ; the boy who at home 
was fufFered to be the little tyrant of a htmly, 
will, it is true, be forced to fubmit to fuperior 
ftrength or fupericMr numbers at fchool* ; but 
does it improve the temper to praQife alternate- 
ly the habits of a tyrant and a flave ? The lef- 
fon which experience ufually teaches to the 
temper of a fchoolboy is, that ftrength, and 
power, and cunning, will inevitably govern ia 
fociety; as to reafon, it is out of the quef- 
tion, it woUld be hifled or laughed out of com- 
pany. With refpeft to focial virtues, they are 
commonly amongft fchoolboys fo much mixed 
with party fpirit, that they millead even the 
beft difpofitions. A boy at home, whofe plea- 
fures are all immediately connected with the 
idea of felf, will not feel a fudden enlargement 
of mind from entering a public fchooL He 
will, probably, preferve his felfiih character in 
his new fociety ; or, if he catches that of his 
companions, the progrefs is not great in moral 

* V. Barnes's Eflaf on public and private Education. 
The Memoirs o( Maaclicfler Society* 
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education from felfiflinefs to fpirit of party^: iho 
one is a defpicable, the other a dangerous pria« 
ciple of a£tion. It has been obferved, that 
what we are when we are twenty^ depends oa 
what we were when we were ten years old* 
What a young man is at college, depends upo» 
what he was at fchool ; and what he is at fchooJ, 
depends upon what he was before he went to 
fchool. In his father's houfe the firft important 
leffons, thofe which decide his future abilities^ 
and character, muft be learned. We have re- 
peated this idea, and placed it in different 
points of view, in hopes^ that it will gatch and 
fix the attention. Suppofe that parents edu- 
cated their children well for the firft ^ight or 
nine years of their lives, and then fent them all 
to public feminaries, what a difference tliis vrAifk 
immediately make in public education: the 
boys would be difpofed to improve themfelves 
with all the ar^ur which the moft fanguine 
preceptor could defire ; their tutors woujd find 
that there was nothing to be unlearned; no 
habits of idlenefs to conquer ; no peryerfe ftu- 
pidity would provoke them s no capricious cpn^ 
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tempt of application would appear in pupils of 
the quickeft abilities. The moral education 
could then be made a part of the preceptor's 
care> with fome hopes of fuccefs ; the pupils 
would all have learned the firft neceflary moral 
principles and habits ; they would, confequent- 
ly> be all fit companions for each other j in 
each other's fociety they would continue to be 
governed by the fame ideas of right and wrong 
by which they had been governed all their lives > 
tbey would not have any new character to learn -, 
they would improve, by mixing with numbers, 
in the focial virtues, without learning party 
fpirit ; and though they would love their com- 
panions> they would not therefore combine to- 
gether to treat their inflru^ors as pedagogues 
and tyrants. This may be thought tn Utopian 
idea of a fchool ; indeed it is very improbable, 
that out of the numbers of parents who fend their 
children to large fchools, many ihould fuddenly 
be much moved, by any thing that we can fay, 
to perfuade them to take ferious trouble in their 
previous inftruftion. But much may be cfFeS- 
ed by gradual s^tempts : ten well-educated boys. 
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fent to a public feminary- at nine or ten years 
old, would, probably, far furpafs their compe- 
titors in every refpe£t, they would infpirc others 
with fo much emulation, would do their parents 
and preceptors fo much credit, that numbers 
would eagerly inquire into the caufes of their 
fuperiority ; and thefe boys would perhaps do 
more good by their example, than by their ac- 
tual acquirements.- We do not mean to pro- 
mife that a boy judicioufly educated (liall ap* 
pear at ten years old a prodigy of learning ^ far 
from it : we fhould not even eftimatc his capa^ 
city, or the chance of his future progrcft, by 
the quantity of knowledge ftored in his memory, 
by the number of Latin lines he had got by 
rote, by his expertnefs in repeating the rules of 
his grammar, by his pointing out n numl)rr of 
places readily in a map, or even by hh know* 
ing the latitude and longitude of nit the i npltnl 
cities in Europe ; thcfe arc all ufcfu) nrtlolrs oF 
knowledge, but they are not the trft» of « good 
education. We fhould rather, if wr wrrc to 
examine a boy of ten year** old. for the credit 
of his parents, produce proofi of \\h being able 
Vol. JI. H b 
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to reafon accurately, of his quicknefs in invent 
tioDt of his habits of indufbyandapplicationj of 
hk having; learned to generalife his ideas, and 
to apply his obfervations and his principles: 
if we found that he had learned all, or any of 
thefe things, we fhould be in little pain about 
grammar, or geography, or even Latin; we 
fhould be tolerably certain that he would not 
Icmg remain deficient in any of thefe ; we {hould 
know that he would overtake ^d furpafs a 
competitor who had only been technically 
taught, as certainly as that the giant would 
overtake the panting dwaif,. who might have- 
many miles the flare of him in the race. We 
do not mean to fay, that a boy fhould not be- 
taught the principles of ginammar, and fome 
)u)owledge of geography^ at the fame-time that 
his undecftanding is cultivated in the mofi en* 
larged manner : thefe objcfts are not incompa- 
tible» and we particularly recommend it to/wf- 
repits who intend to fend their children tvjchoolt, 
early to give them coBfidence in themfelvesby 
fecunng the rudiments of literary education ;; 
l^erwife. their pupils, with a real fuperiority 
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of underftanding, may feel deprefled, and may 
peihaps be defpifed, when they mix at a pub- 
lic fchool with numbers who will eftimate their 
abilities merely by their proficiency in particular 
ftudies. 

Mr. Frend*, in recommending the ftudy of 
arithmetic for young people has very fenfibly re- 
marked, that boys bred up in public fchools are 
apt to compare themfelves with each other merely 
as claffical fcholars ; and, when they afterwards 
go into the world excellent Greek and Latin 
fcholars, are much aftoniftied to perceive, that 
many of the companions whom they had un- 
dervalued at fchool, get before them when 
they come to aftual bufinefs, and to aftive life. 
Many in the pcirfuit of their claffical ftudies 
have neglefted all other knowledge, efpecially 
that of arithmetic, that ufeful effential branch 
of knowledge, without which neither the ab- 
draft fciences norpraftical arts can be taught. 
The precifion which the habit of applying the 
common rules of arithmetic gives to the under- 
ftanding,' is highly advantageous, particularly 

* V, Mr. Frend*s Principles of Algebra. 
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to young people of vivacity, or, as others vi^ould 
fay, of genius. The influence which the habit 
of ejiimatin^ has upon that part of the moral 
character called prudence, is of material confc- 
qucnce. We fhall further explain upon thi^ 
fubjeft when we fpeak of tlie means of teach- 
ing prudence and reafoning to children y wq 
only mention the general ideas here, to induce 
intelligent parents to attend early to thefe parti- 
culars. If riiey mean to fend their children to 
public claffical fchoola, it muft be peculiarly ad- 
vantageous to teach them early the rudiments 
of arithmetic, and to give them the habit of ap- 
plying their knowledge in the common bufinefs 
of life. We forbear to enumerate other branches 
of knowledge with which young people might 
be familiarifed before they leave home, becaufe 
we do not wifh to alarm with perplexing va? 
riety. One thing well taught, is better than a 
hundred taught imperfectly. ... 

The efFeft of the pains which are taken in 
the firft nine or ten years of a child's life, may 
not be apparent immediately to the view> but 
it will gradually "become viiible. To carelefs 
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obfervers, two boys of nine years old, who 
have been very differently educated, may ap- 
pear nearly alike in abilities, in temper, and in 
the promife of future charafter. Send them 
both to a large public fchool, let them bo i)laced 
in the fame new fituation, and expofcd to the 
fame trials, the difference will then appear ; the 
difference in a few years will be fuch as to 
ftrike every eye, and people will wonder what 
can have produced in fo (hort a time fuch 
an amazing change. In the Hindoo nit of dye- 
ing, the fame liquori conmiutucatc diflVf^^nt co- 
lours to particular fix>ts, according to the l^ve- 
ral bafes previoufly applied ; to the ignorant c?yo 
no difference i?> difcernible in the gri)unil| nol* 
can the dcfign be diftinctly trjK ed till ihi* Hir, 
and light, and open expofuriS l>rif)g mil llir 
bright and permanent coloiirh to the wond'Tin^ 
eye of the fpectator. 

Befid«s beftowing Onut^ aHt-ntion upon iurly 
education, parent*), who Ond fhrii « hiUln n hi 
fchool, may much ulfifi th^' puMii. pivn piNihy 
judicious conduct tmuoi^ rhiMi- u diniM/j ihHl 
portion of the year wh!/.h h uluully i^m\{ Ht 
li b 'A 
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home*. Midaken parental fondnefs delights 
to make the period of time which children 
fpend at home as ftriking a contrail as poflible 
with that which they pafs at fchool. The holy- 
days are made a jubilee, or rather refemble the 
Saturnalia. Even if parents do not wiih to 
reprefent a fchoobnafter as a tyrant, they are by 
no means difpleafed to obferve, that he is not 
the friend or favourite of their children. They 
put themfelves in mean competition with him 
for their affection, inftead of co-operating with 
him in all his views for their advantage. How 
is it poflible, that any matter can long retam the 
wifti or the hope of fucceeding in any plan of 
education, if he perceives that his pupils are 
but partially under his government, if his influ- 
ence over their minds be countera£ied from 
time to time by the fuperior influence of their 
parents ? An influence which he mutt not wiflx 
to deftroy. To him is left the power to punifli, 
it is true -y but parents referve to themfelves the 
privilege to reward. The ancients did not fup- 
pofe, that even Jupiter could govern the world 

* V. Williams*8 Ledures on Education. 
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"widioot the command of painand pleafure.-^ 
Upon the vafes near his throne depended his in- 
fluence over mankind. 

And what are thefe holyday deSights ? And 
m what confifts parental rewards ? In diflipa- 
tion and idlenefs. With thefe are. confequendy 
^flbciaied the ideaof happinefs and the name of 
pleafure ; the name is often fufficient, without 
Ae reality. During the vacation children have 
a glimpfe of what is called the world ; and then 
are fent back to their prifon with heads full of 
vifions of liberty, and with a fecond-fight of the 
blettcd lives which they are to lead wllen they 
iavc left fchool for ever. What man of fenfe, 
^^ho has fiudied the human mind, who knows 
that the fuccefs of any plan of education muft 
<lepend upon the concurrence of every perfoo, 
and every circumftance, for years together, to 
-the fame point, would undertake any thing 
more than die partial inltruftion of pupik, 
-whofe leading aflbciations and habits muft be 
perpetually broken ? When the work of fchool 
is undone during the holydays, what hand could 
itave the patience perpetually to repair the web? 
Bb* 
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During the vacations fpent at home children 
may be made extremely happy in the fociety 
and in the affe£tions of tlieir friends, but they 
need not be taught that idlenefs is pleafure : 
on the contrary, occupation fliould by all pofli- 
ble methods be rendered agreeable to them ; 
their fchool acquifitions, their knowledge and 
tafte fhould be drawn out in converfation, 
and they fliould be made to feel the value of 
what they have been taught ; by thefe means 
there would be fome connection, fome unity 
of defign, preferved in their education. Their 
fchoolmafters and tutors fliould never become 
the theme of infipid ridicule ; nor fliould pa- 
rents ever put their influence in competition 
with that of a preceptor : on the contrary, his 
pupils fliould uniformly perceive that from his 
authority there is no appeal,, except to the fu- 
perior power of r^afon, which fliould be the 
avowed arbiter to which all fliould be fubmitted^ 

Some of the dangerous effefts of that mixed 
fociety at fchools, of which we have complain- 
ed, may be countera£led by the judicious corl- 
duQ: of parents during the time which children 
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fpend at liome, A better view of fociet j% piore 
enlarged ideas of friendfhip and of jutlico, may 
be ^\\m to young people, and the vile principle 
of party fpirit may be treated with jull contempt 
and ridicule. Some ftandard; feme rules may 
be taught to them, by which they may judge 
of chara£ler independently of prejudice, or 
childifh prepofleflion. 

^^ I do not like you, Doftor Fell ; 
*^ TTie rcafon why I cannot tell : 
«^ But this I know full well, 
" I do not like you, Doftor Fell"— 

is art exa6l fpecimen of the ufual mode of rca- 
foning, of the ufual method in which an ill 
educated fchoolboy exprefles his opinion and 
feelings about all perfons, and all things. ''The 
" reafon why," fhould always be inquired when- 
ever children exprefs preference or avcrfion. 

To conneft the idea of childhood with that 
of inferiority arid contempt, is unjuft and im- 
politic; it fliould not be made a reproach to 
young people to be young, nor (hould it be 
pointed out to them, that when they arc fotne 
years older they will be more rcfpc£tcd ; the 
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degitje of refpeft which they really command 
whether in youth or age, will depend upon their 
own cojQdu£t« their knowledge^ and their 
powers of being ufeful and agreeable to others. 
If they are convinced of this, children will not 
at eight years old long to be fifteen, nor at 
£ftcen to be one and twenty ; proper fubordi- 
nation would be preferved, and the fcale of 
happinefs would not have a forced and falfe 
connexion w'it'h that of age. If parents did not 
firft excite fooliih wiflies in the minds of their 
children, and then imprudently promife that 
thefe wifhes (hall be gratified at certain periods 
of theirexiftence, children would not be impa- 
tient to pafs over the years of childhood ; thofe 
years which idle boys wifli to pafs over as 
quickly as poflible, men without occupation 
regret as the happieft of their eidftence. To a 
child, who has been promifed that he Ihall put 
on manly appard on his next birth-da,y, the 
fpace of time is flow and heavy until that happy 
jaera arrive. Fix the day when a boy fliall leave 
fchool, and he wiflies inft^tJy to mount the 
chariot, and lafli the horfes of liie fun. Kor 
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when he enters the world, will his reftJefs fpirit 
be fatisfiedj the firft ftep gained, he looks 
anxioufly forward to the height of manly eleva- 
tion, 

^^ And the brilk niitior pants for twenty-one." 

Thefe juvenile anticipations diminifh the real 
happinefs of life ; thofe who are in continual 
expe£lation never enjoy the prefent ; the habit 
of expeftation is dangerous to the mind, it fuf- 
pends allinduftry, all voluntary exertion. Young 
men, who early acquire this habit, find exift- 
ence infipid to them without the immediate 
ftimuli of hope and fear: no matter what the 
objeft is, they muft have fomething to figh for; 
a curricle, a cockade, or an opera-dancer. 

Much may be done by education to prevent 
this boyifli reftleffnefs. Parents fliould refrain 
from thofe imprudent promifes, and flight inu- 
^ndoes which the youthful imagination always 
mifundcrftands and exaggerates. Never let the 
moment in which a young man quits a femi- 
nary of education, be rcprefented as a moment 
in which all inftru6tion, labour, and rcftraints, 
3 
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ceafe. The idea, that he muft reftrain and in* 
firu£l himfelf, that he muft complete his own 
education, (hould be excited in a young man's 
mind ; nor fliould he be fuffered to imagine that 
his education is finiftied, bccaufe he has attain- 
ed to fome given age. 

When a common fchooJboy bids adieu to 
that fchool which he has been taught to confider 
as a prifon, he exults in his efcape from bdoks 
and mafters, and from all the moral and intcl- 
leftual difcipline, to which he imagines that it 
is the peculiar difgrace and mifcry. of childhood 
to be condemned. He is impatient to be thought 
a man, but his ideas of the manly chara£ter are 
erroneous, confequcntly his ambition will only 
miflea'd him. From his companions whilft at 
fchool, from his father^s acquaintance, and his 
father's fervants, with whom he has been fuf- 
fered to confort during the vacations, he has 
poUeftcd imperfeft notions of life, fafliion, and 
fociety. Thefe^ do not mix well in his mind 
with the examples and precepts of Greek and 
Roman virtue : a temporary enthufiafm may 
Jiave been kindled in bi§ foul by the eloquence 
4 
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of antiquity ; but, for want of fympathy, this- 
enthufiafm neceflarily dies away. His heroe* 
arc not the heroes of the prefent times; the 
maxims of his fages are not eafily introduced 
into the converfation of the day. At the tea, 
table he now feldom heirs even the name of 
Plato ', and he often bluflies for not knowing E: 
line from a popular Englifli poet, whilrf he 
could repeat a cento from Horace^ Virgil, and. 
Homer; or an antiftrophe from iEfchylus or 
Euripides. He feels alhamed to produce the 
knowledge he has acquired, ^caufe he has not 
learned fufEcient addrefs to produce it without 
pedantry. On his entrance into the world 
there remains in his mind no grateful, no affec- 
tionate, no refpeftful remembrance of thofe 
under whofe care he has pafled fo many years 
of his life. He has efcaped from the reftraints 
impofcd by his fchoolmaftcr, and the connexion 
is diffolved for ever. 

But when a fon feparates from his father, if 
he Has been well educated, he wiflies to con- 
tinue his own education : the courfe of his ideas 
are not. (uddenly broken ; what he has beeiJ, 
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joins immediately with what he is to be; his 
linowledge applies to real' life, it is fuch as he 
can ufe in all companies ; there is no fudden 
metamorphofis in any of the objefts of his am- 
bition ; the boy and man are the fame indivi- 
dual. PJeafure will not influence him merely 
by her name, or by the contraft of her appear- 
ance with the rigid difcipline of fcholaftic learn- 
ing ; he wilt feel the difference between plea- 
fure and happinefe, and his early tafte for do- 
meftic life will remain or return upon his mind. 
His old precept^ and new motives are not at 
war with each other, his experience will con- 
firm his education, and external circumftances 
will call forth his latent virtues. When he 
looks back he can trace the gradual growth of 
his knowledge, when he looks forward it is 
with the delightful hope of progreflive improve- 
ment. A defire in fome degree to repay the 
care, to deferve the efteem, to fulfil the ani- 
mating prophecies, or to juftify the fond hopes 
of the parent who has watched over his educa* 
tion, is one of the ftrongeft motives to an inge- 
lAotts young man ; it is an incentive to exer- 
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tien in every honourable purftut. A fon wha 
has been judicioufly and kindly educated, will 
feel the value of his fether*s friendlhip. The 
perception that no man can be more entirely 
intercfted in every thing that concerns him, the 
idea that no one more than his father can (hare 
in his glory or in his difgrace, wiH prcfs upon 
his heart, wiH reft upon his und^rihmdinj. 
Upon thefe ideas, upon this common family 
intereft, the real ftrength of the connexion be- 
tween a father and his fon depends. No pub- 
lic preceptor can have the fame advantages; 
hia connexion with his pupil is not nocoffarily 
fdrmed to laft. 

After having fpokcn with freedom, but W(^ 
hope with moderation, of public fchools, we 
may perhaps be aflced our opinion of univ(?n- 
frties. Are univerfitics the moll fplcndid re- 
pofitories of learning? We arc not afraid U> 
declare an opinion in the negative. Smith, in 
his Wealth of Nations, has dated fome objecti- 
ons to them, we think with unanfwcrabli! force 
of reafoning. M'c do not liowcvtrr wifli to 
deftroy what we do not entirely apirrovc. Far 
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bctbr^t infinity frorji our minds which would, 
like OflandQ, tear-up th^ academic graves j the 
madnefs of innovatioa is as deftruSlive, as the 
bigotry of ancient eftabjlilhrnents. The learning 
and the views of the rifing century muft have 
ditFerent objecis. from thofe of the wifdom and 
benevofcnce of Alfred, Bellham, or Wolfey ; 
and without depreciating or deftroying the 
niagnificcncc or cftablilhmcnts of univerfities, 
may not their inftitutions be impr9ved? May 
not their fplendid halls echo with other founds 
than the exploded metaphyfics of the fchools j 
and may not other learning be as much reward- 
ed and cfteemcd as pure latiniii/ ? 

We muft here diftinctly point out, that young 
men dcfigned for the army or the navy fhould 
not be educated in private families. The dp- 
meftic habits, the learned leifure of private 
education, are unfuited to them ; it would be 
abfurd to wafte many years in teaching them 
the elegancies of claffic literature, which can 
probably be of no effential ufe to them; it 
would be cruel to give them a nice and refined 
cdioice of right and wrongs when it will be 
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their profefflonal duty to afl: under the com- 
mand of others; when implicit, prompt, un- 
queftioning obedience muft be their firft milita- 
ry virtue. Military academies, where the 
fciences praftically effential to the profefficjns 
are taught, muft be the beft fituations for all 
young failors and foldiers ; ftrifl: inftitution for 
them is the beft education. We do not here 
inquire how far thefe profeffions are neceflary 
in fociety; it is obvious that in the prefent ftate 
of European cultivation, foldiers and failors ane 
indifpenfable to every nation. We hope, how- 
ever, that a tafte for peace may, at fome future 
period in the hiftory of the world, fucceed to 
the paflion for military glory; and in the mean 
time, we may fafely recommend it to parents, 
never to truft a young man defigned for a fol- 
dier to the care of a philofopher, even if it 
were poflible to find one who would undertake 
the charge. 

We hope that we have fhewn ourfelves the 

friends of the public preceptor, that we have 

pointed out the prafticable means of improving 

public inftitutions by parental care and parental 

Vol. II. C c 
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co-operation, l^nt until fuch a meliorating 
plan fnall actually have been carried into efFeft, 
we c'.nnDt hefitate to aflert, that even when 
the abilities of the parent are inferior to thofe 
of the public preceptor, the means of enfuring 
fuccefs preponderate in favour of private edu- 
cation. A father, who has time, talents, and 
temper, to educate his family, is certainly 
the beft poffible preceptor, and his reward will 
be the higheft degree of domeftic felicity. If 
from his fituation he is obliged to forego this 
reward, he may fele£l fome men of literature, 
fcnfe, and integrity, to whom he can confide 
his children. Opulent families fliould not 
think any reward too munificent for fuch a 
private preceptor. Even in an economic point 
of view, it is prudent to calculate how many 
thoufands laviflied on the turf, or loft at the 
gaming table, might have been faved to the 
heirs of noble and wealthy families by a judi« 
cious education. 

END OF VOL. n, 
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